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T)EAN INGE’s Gifford Lectures at St. Andrew’s 
in Scotland, in 1917-1918, have just been 
' published, and have served to reawaken gen- 
eral interest in the great founder of Neoplat- 
onism, already lovingly introduced to the Eng- 
_ lish-speaking world by Vaughan in his charm- 
ing Hours with the Mystics. Whoever can 
afford the price and time should not deprive 
himself of the supreme joy of perusing these 
_ golden pages, which will leave in the sympa- 
thetic reader a rainbow to transfigure the pro- 
_saic problems of life. 
But both of these introductions to Plotinus 
_ are practically out of reach of the busy parish 
_ priest, and the usually stinted student. More- 
over, they have the defect of their excellence: 
_ it is their very lack of systematization which 
enables them to be potent well-springs of spir- 
_ itual inspiration. Then, on the opposite side 
of over-succinctness and systematization, there 
is Guthrie’s earlier outline of Plotinus’s Phil- 
_ osophy, which is more a_ working hand-book 
for students than an alluring invitation to en- 
chanted ground. So a few pages of attractive 
introduction to the generally religious reader 
should be of service. 


Who was Plotinus? An Egyptian who stud- 
ied in Alexandria, and settled at Rome, and 
from A.D. 244-270 taught philosophy without 
attracting enmities. He instructed noble and 
celebrated personages, interested himself in the 
education of the young, earned public recog- 
nition of sound judgment, and was looked on 
as the founder of Neoplatonism, not an eclectic 
jumble of earlier Greek schools of thought, but 
an organic fusion of Platonism, Aristotelianism, 
and Stoicism, not forgetting Stoic entheasm. 
What was his significance? By fusing par- 
allel streams of thought, Plotinus became the 
_ representative of the post-Platonic age, and 
_ translated Greek philosophy into terms later 
taken up by Christianity. He was the bridge 
between Plato and Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
_ Calvin, and the Thirty-nine Articles. For his 
age he did what Plato had done for his, and 
_ thereby takes rank beside the latter as’ one 
_ of the peaks in the mountain-chains of human 
thought. 
How is it then that he has not been much 
_ heard of till recently? To begin with, he has 
always been highly considered by the best 
writers, thinkers and poets. He is not so 
- much a poet’s poet as a philosopher’s poe 
_ opher. To him Emerson was glad to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness, and from him the whole 
_ New England Transcendentalist school drew its 
_ inspiration. The Cambridge Platonic school, 
among whom Henry More was_ prominent, 
quoted him continually. It was ultimately from 
him, through Proclus, that was derived Spin- 
a oza’s interest in the absolute. St. Augustine’s 
_ City of God devotes several books to a definite 
_ study of Plotinism that thus became the nucleus 
_ of this first Christian cosmology. 
_ However, there were good and sufficient rea- 
- sons for Plotinus’s abstruseness. First his 
_ style, which was as undisciplined as Brown- 
_ ing’s. Second the vicissitudes of his works, 
which have created some lacunae that are 
_ hopeless. Third the recension of his works 
_ by Porphyry in the approved method of the 
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Eerlosephy in terms taken up by Christianity 
made him as unnecessary as inconvenient to 
and difficult for the new interests. 


WHY PLOTINUS INTERESTS RELIGIOUS PEOPLE 


But although Plotinus became useless to re- 
ligious people of the barbarous Gothic dark 
ages, with the freer thought of the renaissance 
dawned an age of spiritua, susceptibilities in 
which Plotinus loomed up as the lens focuss- 
ing the classic antiquity he had summated; and 
in our modern day of internationalism these 
mediaeval formulations have shrunk into prov- 
incial dialects, demanding some sort of inter- 
pretation from an alien sceptical experimental 
scientific age: and as this is sure to be the 
wrong interpretation, the religious are com- 
pelled to study their philosophical origins, 
which have heretofore remained unappreciated 
because inaccessible. To redeem them from 
this obscurity is then our present object. 


First, why does the modern philosopher need 
Plotinus? To explain the till recently neglected 
bridge between Greek and later civilizations; 
to furnish the philosophical foundation of the 
genetic solution of metaphysical, psychological 
and ethical problem, and to explain the coher- 
ence of the ‘varieties of religious experiences’ 
with the general outline of the world of scien- 
tific thought. 


Second, why does the religious man need 
Plotinus? His antiquation was only temporary, 
for the religion that had relegated him to ob- 
scurity itself changed. Before its establish- 
ment it was chiefly a practical method how 
to die; but since, and especially recently, it 
has become the manner of divine living. More- 
over inasmuch as it was Plotinus who develop- 
ed terms used by Nicene theologians, those 
their formulations cannot be understood apart 
from Plotinus’s digest of Greek thought. So 
Christianity is inexplicable, or misinterpreted 
on the basis of Spencer’s Synthetic philosophy, 
for instance; and indeed Spencer allowed .no 
proper place for it. Then Christian opposition 
to the philosophers of the day was only a sub- 
conscious recognition that it was essentially 
foreign to them, as for instance to Leibnitz’s 
monadology, to Kant’s critique o1 Hegel’s dia- 
lectic. Only through Plotinus can the Chris- 
tian recognize that he is the legitimate heir 
not only of the Hebrew prophet but also of 
the Greek sage. To those of the Christians 
who are incapable of thought lack of this con- 
nection wiil be of little moment; but inasmuch 
as the choicest spirits are those most keenly 
sensitive to irrational methods, such an attitude 
has in the past driven out o! the: Christian 
ranks some of the clearest intellects, thus in- 
juring the cause those naive defenders of form- 
ulations had at heart. Fifty years ago it was 
fashionable to exploit a controversy between 
science and religion, which was no more than 
a confession that Christianity was ignoring its 
own foundations, which would have been sup- 
plied by a study of Plotinus. Antagonizing 
reason is cheap and amusing, but it leads 
towards the mad-house; the proper way to 
solve intellectual difficulties is to supplement 
reason by the higher faculties Plotinus taught 
and exercised. 


Dean Inge does not hesitate| to recommend 
Plotinus as an introduction to, the dialect of 
Christian theology: and the reason for this is 
that fifty years before Nicaea Plotinus had 
furnished philosophical conceptions which the 
Christian theologians later adapted to their 
own uses. This does not mean that theo- 
logians copied Plotinus, but that theology in- 
herited all that was best of the philosophical 
thought of the whole world previously. With- 
out a witness God never left himself at any 
time. Plotinus might be compared to Magi 
who brought to the infant King gifts not from 
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the east but from the west, to be transform- 
ed to higher uses. Christian authority is not 
impugned, as it rests on an objective revela- 
tion; but its explanation in terms familiar to 
human thought is its theology, and it would 
have failed of its object had these terms had 
no previous history. Plotinus’s help therefore 
strengthens theology’s speculative aspects, in- 
stead of weakening them. 

Plotinus states that the content of the high- 
est ecstasy is a vision of the ‘Divinity beget- 
ting an offspring of incomparable beauty, with- 
in himself producing everything and painlessly 
preserving what he has begotten.’ The simile 
of the head with the three faces is the his- 
toric transition-moment of the term hypostasis 
from substance to personality, and was the 
basis for the Athanasian correct view of the 
Trinity, avoiding subordinationism, and antici- 
pating the controversy that Basil waged for the 
recognition of the true position of the Holy 
Spirit, only finally accorded recognition at 
Chalcedon. Moreover of the technical theo- 
logical terms we find the homoousian consub- 
stantiality, and a formal opposition to the 
Arian catch-word there was a time when he did 
not exist. The light and ray simile leads 
even to the expression light of light, and 
the spring and stream simile. We find also 
the Philonic and Johannine distinction between 
God and the God. The eternal generation of 
the Son was the source of Plotinus’ most per- 
sistent ideas. 

Attractive as is this comparative field, it is 
not our special purpose here, which is the 
religious man’s need for Plotinus. What then 
are the religious man’s three chief needs? A 
philosophy of life and of the reality of exper- 
1ence, and the sacraments. In how far then 
does Plotinus assist these? 


1. A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


_As the church is the organization of Chris- 
tianity, so philosophy is the organization of 
truth. That is why an organized church needs 
a satisfactory philosophical foundation. For 
instance, the Roman priest need not be able to 
preach; he can succeed so long as he indus- 
triously celebrates mass, hears confessions and 
sells indulgences. Indeed he is told not to 
think. The Presbyterian minister’s business is 
to please his most regular attendants, and 
Statistics show that the average tenure of his 
pastorate is numbered by months. The Meth- 
odist minister’s business is limited to produc- 
ing conversion, witness of the spirit and justi- 
fication. The Baptist minister can always fall 
‘back on a picturesque immersion and Roman- 
phobia. But the churchman has none of these 
adventitious supports. His clientele comes to 
him for a rational, sane interpretation of hu- 
man life as divine, and of the divine as hu- 
man; and if he is to succeed spiritually he 
must be able to supply a compass for the 
troubled mariner. e has no hysteric emo- 
tions, no fetichistic ritual to fall back on; and 
unless he satisfies his peoples’ intellectual spir- 
itual needs, he will find them drifting away. 
The churchman therefore needs a sane Chris- 
tian philosophy to give his flock; and as he 
is too busy to work out the details himself, 
he would need a great body of organized and 
indexed philosoyhic thought to act as sugges- 
tions or as counterfoils to his own; and this 
is just what he finds in Plotinus. So badly 
has the churchman felt this need that he has 
been willing to put up with the most gruesome 
travesties on philosophy, such as Anselm’s 
Cur Deus Homo, if only they made a pretense 
at this orientation; and it was this need which 
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led to the inclusion or retention of the 39 Ar- 
ticles in the Prayer-book; and they will not 
disappear until satisfactorily replaced by some- 
thing more adequate; for in spite of all self- 
deceit, the human mind cannot be permanently 
silenced without degradation or: rebellion. 

Here it may be well to avoid a very natural 
misunderstanding. The writer would be op- 
posed to the substitution of Plotinus for the 
above or any other theological formulations. 
Progress was never achieved by tearing down. 
But in the ‘sessions of sweet silent thought,’ 
when we remember what we ourselves have 
said at times of some great religious emotions, 
we may feel the need of interpreting, correl- 
ating and utilizing; and then the dispassionate 
high-priest’s voice of a sage may explain a 
problem which might grow into a doubt or a 
denial. For lack of such studies the Church 
has in the past lost some of its brightest in- 
tellects, and condemned the most deserving to 
torture, ignominy and degradation, leaving 
the direction of affairs in the hands of the 
most naive. 

How far does Plotinus supply this broad 
need? The index of 74 pages suggests studies 
of almost all phases of philosophy, which form. 
a picturesque catalogue. This catholicity of 
interest and treatment is due to: 

First, the fact that Plotinus was no dogmat- 
ist who never changed. On the contrary, he 
was an honest thinker, not afraid to change 
his mind, indeed revealing to our sympathetic 
gaze the normal Odyssey of the mind from 
common-sense dualism through  Berkeley’s 
idealistic logic to a monism whose psychologic- 
al basis of mind was later supplemented by a 
recognition of the authority of other coordinate 
higher faculties. We can trace his change of 
opinion on almost every subject; and as we 
can find him in agreement with our own views 
at some one stage of his development, we are 
correspondingly enlightened on the stage of 
development of our own ideas. 

Second, iike all honest enlightened teachers 
who conduct their work on the quiz method, 
he was fortunate enough to change chief pupils 
or secretaries often enough to be drawn out on 
practically all the chief topics, of philosophic 
interest. Now he studies freedom of the will, 
then he classifies the categories, he indicates 
the path of moral development, the problem of 
evil, the ecstasy, . . indeed, there is not a 
page which would not furnish material for 
some thoughtful sermon. There are unforget- 
able allegories, poignant aphorisms, poetic 
flights, and horizon-like generalizations. Nihil 
humani a me alienum puto. 

The great danger of a settled pastorate, 
petrification, must be avoided by many means; 
but none is more potent than the faithful read- 
ing of some book as great as the universe, ‘as 
manifold as emotion, and as powerful as in- 
spiration. That is why Philo Judaeus is so 
precious; but his obtrusive Judaism erects bar- 
riers that are insurmountable. In Plotinus, on 
the contrary, we breathe the atmosphere of 
every philosopher who had lived before his 
time, and as in Plato, we are rarely sure of 
Plotinus’s own views, so anxiously is he to 
state all sides of all questions. Reading Plot- 
inus is mental gymnastics and emotional dis- 
covery. 


2. REALITY OF EXPERIENCE 


The church’s doctrine of the eucharist is not 
the Roman materialistic or fetichistic transub- 
stantiation, nor the theoretical Lutheran con- 
substantiation, nor the memnonic Calvinistic 
memorialism, but the real presence. This then 
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is the church’s general view-point of the ap- 
proach of the two worlds, a sort of pragmatic, 
practical, working conjunction. This well de- 
scribes the church’s attitude towards confirm- 
ation, which the Roman church wisely includes 
among the sacraments, though the church may 
be said to include it in baptism, early called 
illumination, which it really is. Now there is 
no doubt but that for a millenium clerics have 
been complacently satisfied with a dying out 
of the spiritual gifts; but it is equally certain 
that even in St. Augustine’s day, witness his 
City of God, they were still practised, record- 
ed and desired. Kant, the Geisterseher, the 
reverer of the starry sphere and the moral 
law, already approached the Greek ideal of a 
sage, in whom philosophy fructified in a purer 
life. Pythagoras had united these conceptions, 
and this union had been kept alive by tradi- 
tion. But in Plotinus for the first time do ‘we 
have a conjunction of philosophy and genuine 
real experience in the case of a man of whose 
biography sufficient is known to enable us to 
form a coherent idea of real experience of an 
interior life. 

The writer is trying to avoid the use of the 
term ecstasy, to avoid misconceptions, unfor- 
tunate associations and unnecessary opposition. 
Though the term is unavoidable, some obvious 
misunderstandings can be preliminarily cleared 
away. Plotinus certainly did not by ecstasy 
mean camp-meeting group-insanity, hysteric- 
aly sudden emotional conversions, or the re- 
fined hedonism of wallowing in trances. Not 
even did he recommend initiations into secret 
orders; for of his contemporary mysteries he 
declared that he would not go to them, but 
that they must come to him. He would have 
been willing to subscribe to the Beatitudes’ 
‘blissful are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God;’ but he would have objected to treat- 
ing this as a doctrine, theory or poetry: he 
not only would have claimed, but would have 
demonstrated that this was a real experience, 
as indeed it should be, as is suggested by 
Matthew Arnold in his East London. 

This ecstatic vision of God is the chief pur- 
pose of life, ‘‘and this is life eternal, that 
they may know thee, the only true God.’’ Its 
last stage is the vision of intelligible wisdom, 
which to us is more familiar as the beatific 
vision. 

This refers not merely to our Lord’s trans- 
figuration, but to experiences such as those 
of Moses on the mount or Paul in the third 
heaven. In a minor degree every Christian 
should experience illumination, an ‘intellectual 
contact with sudden light.’ Those hymns 
of Jerusalem the Golden would never have sur- 
vived if ecstasy had not ended in rest or Sat- 
urnian realms. Our atonement with the 
divinity, and our finding our true self in God 
(‘the kingdom of heaven is within you’) is 
Plotinus’s fusion with divinity and the becom- 
ing one’s own_ object of contemplation. 
Were it not for this diviner reward for under- 
taking the sacred ministry (Bishop Brooks’ 
silent giving of the Christmas gift to the heart) 
who would undertake its unworldly trials? For 
these spiritual gifts celebrated at Christmas 
and Easter produce the spiritual results of a 
Spiritual ascent of the interior life. 

The church’s ritual and hymnology are not 
mere poetry, but the most accurately practical 
organization and enforcement of these high 
experiences; and it is indeed a pity that we 
need Plotinus’s influence to make us realize 
that the words we use are not merely rote or 
dogma, but descriptions of experiences. No 
one can genuinely go through a service without 


some interior illumination. Little as some 
realize it, it is holy ground. 

Besides all this, Piotinus has much to say 
of the,methods, dangers and temperamental 
peculiarities of the upward paths of the lover, 
the musician and the philosopher (there are 
some of all these among our clergy and laity,) 
its degrees and delights; but perhaps more 
important is a consideration of 


3. THE SACRAMENTS, 


from a Plotinic stand-point. A philosophical 
sacramentarian such as was Bishop Greer 
would enjoy studying the philosophical foun- 
dations which supply the more practical meth- 
ods of access to the divine grace. Moreover 
no person engaged in the practical perform- 
ance of any art would find it safe to neglect 
occasional glances at the panorama of the 
horizon. Teachers are compelled to attend 
institutes, musicians broaden by reading, and 
artists must travel. So the busy parish priest 
needs. occasional speculative enthusiasm to 
revivify in his mind the broader issues of his 
practices. 

I remember that, as a child, I was bored at 
the length of the prayers of the communion 
office. It seemed to me that, as in the Roman 
church, the essential was the ritual itself. 
Quite true, in a way; and yet the church has 
been wise in practically compelling the cele- 
brant to realize what he is doing. So also 
does Plotinus teach that at bottom all things 
are contemplations. Let us summarize. Ali 
beings, not only the rational, but even the ir- 
rational, such as lower animals and plants, 
and even the earth that begets them, aspire 
to contemplation, and turn thereunto, some 
indeed really achieving it, and while the maj- 
ority only accomplish an image or reflection 
thereof. Not a single action but tends towards 
contemplation, externalizing it more or less as it 
is carried out strictly or freely; but its ultimate 
end is always some sort of contemplation. Na- 
ture’s reason is the result of an inmovable con- 
templation. Now as nature consists of the three 
elements of contemplation, contemplated ob- 
ject and reason, nature produces by the mere 
fact that it is in her essence to be these things. 
Thus nature’s mother is universal reason, and 
her father is the formal reasons. Men too 
weak for speculation are the ones who seek 
a refuge in action; but when they are strength- 
ened enough, they must return thereto. As the 
purpose of action is to contemplate, and to 
possess the contemplated object, activity cam 
have no object other than contemplation. On 
a lower plane, therefore, contemplation is gen- 
eration; on the higher, it is achievement of 
vision, as Plato’s soul-charioteer while driv- 
ing the body-horse communicates thereto some 
report of what he has seen. This contemplia- 
tion is the goal of all kinds and grades of 
existent beings. 

Let us now apply. Any action is therefore 
a quest for contemplation, so that contempla- 
tion may be achieved by suitable action. This 
quest for contemplation is a generation, a pro- 
duction, a production of higher contemplation. 
This contemplation of intelligence introduces 
a higher transcending unity, and thus _ be- 
comes the horizon of divine approach. This 
process of contemplation is then the best means 
of developing essence into intelligence. Now 
as a sacrament is an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace, it is an ac- 
tion inspired by a desire for contemplation, it 
assists the procession of the soul, clears the 
horizon of divine approach, introduces the uni- 
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and if the church’s minister is to be worthy of | 
his calling, if he is to measure up to his op- — 


fying element, the atonement or simplification, 
and is the means of illumination, or imparta- 
tion to our lower parts of some hints of the 
visions of the higher. Therefore a church 
without sacraments would be merely a debat- 
ing society, a lecture organization, a political 
propaganda. The bible can be translated into 
spiritual experieaces by sacraments in a church. 

How far did Plotinus ally himself with his 
contemporary pagan sacraments, the myster- 
ies? He did not minimize them, but declared 
he would not go to them, but that they must 
come to him; which meant that the pagan mys- 
teries, helpful in so far as they went, needed 
purifying, potentializing and spiritualizing, so 
as to insure their producing all that Plotinus 
had declared to be the supreme revelation of 
the ecstacy, the Father eternally begetting 
a beautiful son. 

The very term mysteries was employed of 
the eucharist by Clement of Alexandria, and 
appears even iri its modern liturgies, so that 
we are not surprised to recognize therein ele- 
ments common to the mysteries as Plotinus 
understood them. 

First is secrecy. This is implied by the 
very word whose Greek meaning is to hide or 
conceal. The well-known reserves of the mys- 
tery-rites symbolize the limitations of the 
ecstacy, for the very reason that the path 
fo the ecstasy consists of cutting off everything 
external. So also the eucharist is not to 
be paraded to the uninitiated, or become a 
promiscuous giuttonous Corinthian carouse, 
but is to be reserved for those who wiil not 
turn round and rend it. 

Second is mystic teachings. So at the be- 
ginning of his career, just as if he himself 
had been recently initiated, Plotinus mentions 
mystery-teachings about hell, just as _ the 
eucharist has its teachings enshrined in the 
creed. 

Third a confession which opens the euchar- 
istic ritual just as the path to ecstasy is one 
of laying aside the externalities, the neo- 
phyfe laying some more aside at each succes- 
sive gate, as in the Descent of Ishtar. 

Fourth the beautiful parable of the vine and 
branches, so inimitably expressing the com- 
munion’s unifying effect is as Johannine as it 
is Plotinian, fo. the latter, as we saw above, 
taught not only the unifying effect of contem- 
plation, but definitely asserted that ‘all 
things proceed from the principle while it re- 
mains undeveloped so that from the still un- 
wrapped root issue a host of parts each of 
which offers the image of their root under 
a different form .. .’’ 

Last the divine drink, which here symbol- 
izes the memory of the vision of intelligible 
wisdom. It is the intoxication of this sweet 
nectar, as Plato had already said, which leads 
to the bliss of ecstatic vision. 

In these five particulars, therefore, did Plot- 
inus approach the eucharistic sacrament, that 
is something esoteric, that it holds positive 
teachings, that it begins with a confession, 
that its influence is an unifying one, and con- 
tains a divine drink,—while the sacrament’s 
basis is an ‘experiment in transforming con- 
templation.’ 

This, of course, is only a particular applica- 
tion of the more general insistence on the 
reality of divine experience which, in his 
teachings, is the flower of a general philosophy 
of life. In other words, in a newer age, and 
in connection with later circumstances, he was 
renewing Pythagoras’s uniting of philosophy 
and religion in the person of the sage. 

In our own 2ge also this should be restored; 


portunities, he will be compelled not only 


the inevitable logical result of a correct view 
of life. Otherwise, if the philosophic signific- 
ance of its ritualistic actions are allowed to 
fade out of the consciousness of the celebrant, 
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practise the sacraments, but to explain them as | 


they will become fetishes, and as such will be © 


deservedly cast aside. Significance and prac- 
tice are complementary, 


the truth; and whoever ignores either of them 


is depriving himself of the church’s strongest | 


asset, her catholicity, her sanity. 


duplex elements of | 


The London S. P. C. K. has published Mr. | 


Dodd’s ‘Select passages Illustrating Neoplat- 
onism.’ Guthrie’s earlier shorter anthology in 
the back of his ‘Philosophy of Plotinus’ was not 
meant for the critical student but was given 
only to popularize Plotinus’s words about 


Beauty, Divinity, the Purpose of Life, and the . 
Beatific Vision, and not as a class-room an- . 


thology. Dodd’s book, has sufficient scope, 
and critical apparatus to serve as such. He 
groups his selections about the ideas of Prin- 
ciples of Metaphysic, the General Soul, the 
Divine Intelligence, the One, Matter, the Hu- 


man Soul, Good and Evil, Beauty, and some | 


Religious Aspects of Neoplatonism. 


His selections are grouped about the ideas 4 


of Principles of Metaphysic, the General Soul, 
the Divine Intelligence, the One, Matter, the 
Human Soul, Good and Evil, Beauty, and Some 
Religious Aspects of Neoplatonism. 

Mr. Dodd’s selections are excellent for the 
general student who wants to taste the honey 
of every flower in the Plotinian garden, but 
its very catholicity of selection renders it use- 


oa 


jess to the student who wishes to understand | 
Plotinus’s development and stages of thought. © 


For Mr. Dodd is still ‘in the Old Testament.’’ 
He is a worthy continuer of the traditional 
British legend of a single grouping of Plotinus; 
he seems not to be aware of contradictions 


between the various Plotinian stages, nor to | 


heard of Plotinus’s Numenian stage; and 


have 
stil! emphasizes Ammonius Saccas of whom so > 


little is known, and ignores Numenius, Plotin- 
us’s first inspirer, whom Guthrie has made ac- 
cessible. It is to be hoped that before he is- 
sues his projected complete version he may 
adopt the only sensible arrangement, 
Chronological. 
of Plotinus’s views, we are further than ever 
from Plotinus in this Doddsian culling from 
Porphyry’s Procrustian patch-work. 


the © 
So far as a philosophical grasp | 


As to his selections, they seem judicious, but 


apparently not having the aesthetic purpose of 
Guthrie’s Anthology, there are no duplications 
except in the sublime vi. 9. 9, treating of Div- 
ine Discontent and Beatific Vision; he misses 
the famous description of the ecstacy, iv. 8. 1, 
the purpose of life, in iv. 8. 5, b, d; the four 


i 


degrees of beauty in v. 8. 3; the famous am- | 


phibian simile in iv. 8. 4; the divine emana- 
tion in v. 8. 12; and self-knowledge as secret 
of beauty, in v. 8. 13. 

While the motive of his ignoring the first 
complete English Plotinus translation in his 
Bibliography may easily be guessed, it would 


be well for his own future work if he made 
his translation on the chronological order, re- — 


vealing Plotinus’s development. Even Hein- 


emann in Leipzig appreciated this at once, and 


in this direction of course lies all future pro- 
gress, in the direction of higher criticism, and 
it is to be hoped Mr. Dodds may work with, 
instead of against, the stars in their courses. 
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ORIGIN OF THESE PICTURES 

These pictures represent what was seen of these philosophers by a 
person who, in normal condition, and not entranced, has the ability of 
communing with the helpers of humanity. These visions seemed con- 
vincingly objective for three reasons. First, they remained constant, 
refused to be altered, and were somewhat refractory, Second, the seer 
did not know that during his life-time Plotinus steadfastly refused to 
have his likeness drawn, as is recorded by Porphyry. Therefore the 
seer could not understand why the first time Plotinus was seen, he 
should have turned his face away, and the second time should have 
held his hand before his face, — something quite unusual. Third, the 
seer wondered why Plotinus should have been seen accompanied by a 
Roman maiden. The seer did not know that Plotinus had protected 
a girl ward. This was concurrently seen by another observer. 

As to Numenius, the first time he was seen, he had reached for the 
roll; and turned away; later, he was seen peacefully studying it. 

As to Proclus, he was seen quietly sitting on a Greek semi-circular 
stone bench, paying no attention to the seer. The writer’s interest in 
him began on May 21, 1924, when a sailor by name Emil Verch visited 
him in Yonkers, and begged him to ‘‘do something’’ for Proclus. Why? 
Because a year before, in his California miner’s cabin, Verch, an ignorant 
miner, had been visited by Proclus who, speaking some foreign language, 
which must have been Greek, and of which nothing was understood 
but his name, which to Verch was entirely unknown at that time, started 
to geometrize, and seemed to want Verch to help popularize his work. 
So it is fair to suppose that Proclus was still surviving in 1923. 

This introduces the question as to the nature of these likenesses. 
They may be only surviving molds on the astral, or they may have 
been still unreincarnated denizens of the supersensual world. We must 
not forget that they were doubtless initiates, and therefore may have 
known how to survive. : = 

While short-sighted selfish iconoclasts may fail to grasp the sacred- 
ness of our duty to restore to humanity the likeness of three of its 
most famous philosophers, initiates and saviors, the writer is grateful 
to have been providentially allowed the privilege of doing his little 
best for true philosophy. 


KENNETH SYLVAN LAUNFAL GUTHRIE, Yonkers, N. Y., Easter, 1931. 
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INDEX TO NUMENIUS i 


PART FIRST. 
SPECIAL WORKS. 
FROM THE TREATISE ON THE GOOD. 
FIRST BOOK. 
(PRACTICAL QUESTIONS? ) 


. Numenius is a Comparative Student of Religion. 
. Numenius Investigates Comparatively and Alle- 


gorically. 

Plato as a Greek Moses. 

The Road to Understanding of the Good (or, the 
Path to Ecstasy). 

Real Being Inheres Neither in the Elements, nor 
in Matter. 

The Soul as Savior of the Body. 

God’s Power as Solution of the Eleatic Puzzle. 

Providence as the Cure of Dualism. 

The Origin of Evil, according to Various Thinkers. 

Providence Cures the Reluctance of Matter. 

How God Perfects the World. 

SECOND BOOK. 
(THEOLOGICAL METAPHYSICS.) 

The Existent as Timeless, Motionless and Per- 
manent. 

True Existence is Supersensual. 

Existence and Growth, or Conception and Percep- 
tion. 

The Unchangeable is the Incomprehensible. 


THIRD BOOK. 


(ALLEGORIC EXPOUNDING BY COMPARATIVE 


a3, 
24. 
65. 


RELIGION? ) 
Legend of the Opponents of Moses. 
A Story about Jesus Allegorized. 
Numenius as Allegorical Student of History. 


(THE FOURTH BOOK IS ENTIRELY MISSING.) 


27a. 


34. 


35a. 
35b. 


INDEX TO NUMENIUS 


RIFT BOOK: 
(PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY.) 


Theory of the Divine Development. 
Life-process of the Divinity. 


The Mutual Relation of the Two First Divinities. — 
. The Vitalizing Influence of the Divinity. 


God as Cosmic Sower. 


“How the Second (God) is Subordinated to the i 


First Cause.”’ 


The Divinity is Undiminished in the Distribution — 


to Men of Knowledge. 
Salvation Streams from the Standing God. 


SIXTH BOOK. 
(SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATIONS? ) 


Everything is only Signification of Higher Things. — 


The Demiurge as Pilot. 


Everything is Dependent from the Idea of the | 


Good. 


Even the Creator Dependent from the Idea of the | 


Good. 
Birth as Wetness. 
Homer Should be Interpreted Allegorically. 


36. The Cosmic Triunity. 


36b. 


36c. Numenius Distinguishes the First and Second | 


Numenius Unites the Super-existence with Exist- ) 


ence. 


Divinity. 


Inner Relationship Between God and the World. | 
.. Existence Itself Not Mingled with Matter. ; 
The World of Ideas is Located Within the Second © 


God. | 
Mutual Relation of the Triad. : 
Life is Concatenation among the Laws of Life. 


INDEX TO NUMENIUS iii 


Il, CONCERNING THE. MYSTERY- abit tes 
OF PLATO. 


41. The Problem of Sincerity. 
59. Numenius as Revealer of the Serapistic Mysteries. 


Ih THE INITIATE 


COR GTHE |) HOOPOE. CHE BIRD OF! PROG- 
NOSTICATION). 
(See Phaedo, 77.) 
42. Strained Etymological Interpretations. 
43. The Soul is Retained in the Body as in a Prison, 
by Impulsive Passion. 


IV. CONCERNING THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF 
THE SOUL. 


44, The Soul is Immaterial and Incorporeal. 
45. Numenius tells Marvellous Stories. 
46. The Soul is Explained Mathematically. 
47. The Legend of the Atlanteans Only Allegorical. 
62a. Soul-struggle before Incarnation. 
62b. Porphyry follows the Teachings of Numenius. 
64. The Evil Demons Delight in Sacrificial Smoke. 
61. Numenius as Vulgarizer of the Serapis Mysteries. 
48. All in All. 
49a. Life is a Battle. 
49b. Evil as an External Accretion. 
50. All Incarnations are of Evil. 
51. The Soul is Indiscerptibly One with God. 
52. Presentation a Casual Consequence of the Syn- 
thetic Power of the Soul. 
53. Numenius Assumes Two Souls, not Soul-functions. 
54. Allegory of the Cave of the Nymphs. 
55. Immortality of the Forms of Matter. 
56. All Souls are Immortal. 
57. Process of Human Degeneration. 


iV INDEX TO NUMENIUS 


~V. CONCERNING SPACE. 
(SEE FRAGMENT 11, AND PLATO, TIMAEUS, 11-17.) 


58. Numenius Allegorizes out of Hebrew Scriptures. 


VI. ABOUT NUMBERS. 


(SEE FRAGMENTS 10, 25, 44, 464, AND PLATO, 
TIMAEUS, 14.) 


60. Perhaps Numenius Taught Pythagorean Numerical 
Cabalism about the Soul. 


VII. FRAGMENTS FROM NEMESIUS, ATTRIB- 
UTED JOINTLY TO NUMENIUS AND 
AMMONIUS. 


66. On the Immateriality of the Soul. 


VIII. RERERENCE FROM PLOTINUS. 


67. Derivation of ‘‘Apollo.” 

68. Theology of the Cosmic Genesis. 
69. Numenian Name for the Divinity. 
VO" Evils, are ‘Necessary, 


VII HISTORY OF THE SUCCESSORS OF PLATO, 
OR, WHY THEY DIVERGED FROM HIM. 


First Book. 


Why the Successors of Plato diverged from him. 

The Iliad of Arcesilaos and Zeno. 

The Comic Experience of Lakydes. 

Carneades follows Arcesilaos. 

Carneades as Conscienceless Sophist. 

Why Mentor opposed Carneades. 

Carneades as Mystic, who Secretly Taught Truth. 

Schism of Philo, and Foundation of the New 
Academy. 


ONARRWY 


Radio Five-Minute Talk on PLOTINUS 
Broadcasted by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, 
From WRNY, on December 17, 1925, at 9.30 p.m. 


FORTUNATE, are we to be able to honor the nremory 
-of one of the ae philosopher Ss Who still enjoys the 
Charm of novelty, tho’ recently in England exploited by 
Dean Inge, and a century ago continuously quoted by 
Emerson, as the source of his famous mysticism. 

This philosopher achieved greatness by combining all 
- antecedent philosophies inio a language to us familiar 
as theology, for it is to him we owe,.the earliest formul- 
ation of the Trinity, as a head bearing three faces, as 
seen in Italian churches; and the word consubstantial 
about which Athanasius and Arius fought at Nicea in 
325. A great debt, surely, we owe thisman: Whois he? 


Plotinus; and, as the most original and important 
philosopher of the Neoplatonic school, ithis glory tohave 
combined the till then rival streams of classic philosophy 
into one psychological experience. As do you and I, he 
loved Plato for his doctrine of ideas, theology, ethics 
and sociology: but true to his parental and residential 
Roman compromising nature, like a butterfly, he flut- 
tered over to tlie nectar of Aristotle’s categories, psych- 
ology and cosmology. Good as the combination was, it 
was however static, frozen, corpse-like. These dry-as- 
dust bones needed a vitalizing spirit, —_ an origin and a 
destiny, a dynamic development or life-process; — and 
where was he to get it, dg you ask P 

What would you yourself suggest? With the recent 


/ Dayton, Tenn., contreversy in mind, you will already 


have guessed evolution! \ ell, you guessed wrong, for 
Plotinus had more sense than to teach a so impossible, 
unscientific representation, as that man, the greater, 
should descend from animals, the less,— a palpable de- 
nial of the law of sufficient reason, of the cosmic degra- 
dation of energy, a Munchauseénisch Iiftirg of oneself up 
by one’s boot-straps! So Plotinus taught a physical dev- 
olution. from God, thro’ man, to matter; a development 
demanded ‘by science, in that every effect must have an 
adequate cause; and by religion in that this beatiful uni- 
verse must have a spiritual’ principle, as Bergson also 
suggests in his Creative Evolution. 


Dis RADIO TALK ON PLOTINUS 


But whence did Plotinus derive this development ? 
Perhaps from his Egyptian birth, in 205, at Wolfville; 
perhaps from his Alexandrian studies under Ammonius 
Sakkas in 233; perhaps from his following Gordian’s 
oriental campaign in 242; but quite certainly from his 
visiting editor Numenius did he derive his emanation- 
ism, a constant transmission of Powers from the Absol- 
ute to creation by several agencies, of which the first is 
Pure Intelligence, whence flows the Soul of the World, 
whence again derive the souls of men and animals, and 
finally matter which, when isolated, constitutes evil. 


But simultaneously with this physical devolution rises 
a moral evolution, the achievement of. consciousness 
thro’ the practice of virtues, constituting a purification, 
whose first step is mathematics and argumentation, and 
the gradual abandonnient of earthly interests for the in- 
tellectual, until is reached meditation. So men belong to 
both the worlds of sense and Pure Intelligence, like a 
man standing with his feet-in a bath+tub of water. On — 
' ourselves it depends to which of these worlds we direct 

our thoughts most, and finally belong. 


The higher our soulrises in this sphere of intellect, 
the deeper it sinks into the ocean of the Goodand Pure 
until at last the union with God is complete: whose suc- 
cess is evidenced by the experience of ecstasy, which he * 
achieved thrice, and which, since, cante to many saints. 

Now that vour interest appreciates the momentousness 
of Plotinus’s work, you would no doubt like a short 
picture of him? Again you have, guessed wrong! Like 
all really great men he was so modest that tho’ among 
his pupils was an emperor, Gallienus, and the next 
greatest Neoplatonist. Porphyry; and tho’ the Emperor 
gave him two townships in Campania on which to erect 
a city in accordance with Plato’s ideas in the Republic; 
and tho’ he celebrated the birth-days of Socrates and 
Plato, he would never talk of his family, nor allow a 
picture or statue to be made of him: so that since his 
death in 270 the world has had nothing to remember 
him by except his voluminous writings. . . and the fra- 
grance of his lovely life. He was so sane that dying Ro- 
mans appointed him guardian to their orphan daughters. 


Farewell, Plotinus, philosopher, sage, and saint! 


NUMENIUS of APAMEA 


Extant Works 


Text and English Translation 


2 WORKS OF NUMENIUS. 


HNGEISE RAN SATION On Ee DEN Es 
FRAGMENTS OF NUMENIUS. 


1 FROM THE TREATISE ON THE GOOD. 


FIRST BOOK. 
(GOD AS IMPROVER OF MATTER.) 


(This consists of a Dialogue between a Philosopher 
and a Stranger, see 29.18. The first Fragment begins 
in the midst of a sentence. ) 


ga. NUMENIUS IS A COMPARATIVE STUDENT OF RELIGION. 

Philosopher: In respect to this matter he will have 
to teach and interpret in the (best) Platonic tradition, 
and fuse it with the teachings of Pythagoras. Then (but 
only) so far as they agree with Plato, will he have to 
cite (the religions of) the famous nations quoting the 
mysteries, teachings and conceptions of the Brahmins, 
Hebrews, Magi, and Egyptians. 


gb. NuMENIUS INVESTIGATES COMPARATIVELY AND _ 
ALLEGORICALLY. 

Than Celsus, how much less of a partisan is the 
Pythagorean Numenius, who, by many proofs, has 
demonstrated that he is most estimable, in that he investi- 
gated still other opinions, and from many sources 
gathered what to him seemed true. In the first book 
of his treatise on the Good he also mentions, among the 
nations that believed God was incorporeal, the Hebrews, 
not scrupling to quote the expressions of the prophets, 
and expounding them allegorically. 


13. PLato AS A GREEK Moses. 
Numenius, the Pythagorean philosopher, says out- 


right, “What else is Plato than a Moses who (speaks 
Greek, or) reveals Greek tendencies ?” 


ITEPI TATA@OY. 


Liber I. 


Xa. 


A. Eic d€ todto dence: eimdvta Kai cnunvdwevov taic 
waptupiaic totic Thatwvoc dvaxwpncacbar Kai Euvdjcacbat 
toic AdYoic Tod TluOaydpou, Emixadhecacbanr d€ Ta EOvN TH 
EVOOKIMOUVTG, TPOCPEPOUEVOV AUTWY TAC TEAETAC Kal TA 
dOyuUaTa Tac TE id€ac cuvTedoULEVac TIhdtwvi Suodoyou- 
wevwc, OTOcac Bpaxyavec Kai “lovdaior kai Mayor Kai Ai- 
yUTTIO’ OLEGEVTO. 

IXb. 


Tlécw d€ Bedtiwv KéAcou Kai did TodAWy deizac eivan 
EhhoYuWwTATOC Kai mAEiova Bacavicac SdyuaTa Kali G16 
TAELOVWY CUVayayWwY & émavTacOn eivar &dnOA 6 TTuea- 
yopeioc Nouprvioc; octic Ev TH TPWTW TEP! TaYAO00D 
hé€ywv Trepi TWv EOvWv, Oca TEpi TO BEod We dcwLdTOU 
dietknev, EYKaTETAEEV AUTOIC Kai ‘lovdaiouC, OvK bKvACAC 
EV Th CUYYpapiH avtod xpycacbar Kai Adyorc TpOMNTiKoic 
Kai TpOTIOAOyTHCoL avTOUC. 


XIII. 
Nouurjvioc dé 6 Tlu8ayopixdc middcoqoc divtikpuc ypaqel' 
ti yap éctt TlAdtwv ) Muciic “Attixizwv; 
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10. THE Roap To UNDERSTANDING OF THE GOOD 
(or, THE PatH To Ecstasy). 

Bodies have to be perceived by tokens which reside in 
contiguous objects. But not from any cognizable object 
can the Good be deduced. (Only by an illustration can 
we explain how to achieve an understanding of the Good. 
It is) as if one were sitting on an observation-tower, and 
watching intently, and should, at a glance, discover a little 
solitary fishing-boat, sailing along between the waves. 
Thus, far from the visible world, must he commune with 
the Good, being alone with the alone (solitude), far from 
man, or living being, or any body, small or great, in an 
inexpressible, indefinable, immediately divine solitude. 
There, in radiant beauty, dwells the Good, brooding over 
existence in a manner which though solitary and dominat- 
ing, is both peaceful, gracious and friendly. 

To imagine that one sees the Good floating up to oneself 
is entirely wrong; and to suppose that he has approached 
the Good, is nothing less than impudent, so long as he 
dallies with the sense-world. For the approach to the 
Good is not easy, but what you might call divine(ly 
difficult). The best way is to neglect the whole visible 
world, courageously to attack the sciences, and to con- 
template numbers; thus is achieved meditation on what 
is the One. 

11. Rea, Berne INHERES NEITHER IN THE ELEMENTS, 
NOR IN Matter. 

Stranger: Asking myself the nature of Existence, I 
wonder whether it could be the four elements,— earth, 
fire, and the two intervening natures (of water and air) ? 
Could it possibly consist of these, either together or 
separate? : 

Philosopher: Impossible! For these were generated, 
and therefore transitory. This you can even observe 
when they arise one out of the other, and transmute, 
which shows that they are neither (genuine) elements 
nor compounds. 
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X. 

A. Ta pév odv cwuata AaBeiv huiv eZect: cnuaivoue- 
voic €K Te Ouoiwv ATO TE TWV Ev TOIC TAPAKEIUEVOIC YvW- 
picudtwv évovtwv’ Tayabov dE ovdEevdOC EK TAapaKEIWevoU 
ovd av amd duotou aicOntod éct: AaBeiv pnyavi Tic 
ovdenia.” GAAG dercel, Olov El TIC Ei CkoTI] KAONMEVOC vai 
GAidda, Bpayelav Tiva ToUTWVY TWV ETTaKTpidWV TWV LO- 
vwv, wiav, wovnv, Epnuov, weTaKkuploic Exouevnv OF de- 
dopKWC HIG BOAT KaTeide THY vadv, oUTW df TiIVa aTEAOOVTEA 
TOppW ATO THY aicOnTWV Suidfjicor TW ayabW dvw Ldvov, 
évOa pnte Tic GvOpwroc pryTe Tt ZWov Etepov, unde cpa 
weya pndeé cuikpdv, GAAG Tic Gpatoc Kai ddIjYNTOC aTEXVIC 
épnuia Sectrécioc, EvOa Tov ayabov On diaTpiBat te Kai 
GyAaiat, avtToO S€ Ev Eiprvn, Ev eEvpeEveia, TO TpEov, TO 


NYEuovikov, tlewv ETTOXOUMEVOV Emi TH OUCia. 


1 
x > 


Ei d€ Tic MPOC TOIC aicONTOIc AiTApWY TO aYAAdV Eqr- 
MTGMEVOV MaAVTAZEeTAL, KdTEITA TpUPWV oOloITO TH ayabw 
EVTETUXNKEVAL, TOD TavTOC GuapTaver. TW yap dvTt ov fa- 
diac, Belac SE TMpPOC AUTO dei pEBddOU’ Kai EcTL KPATICTOV 
TWV aicOnTWv GuEdnCcavTt, veavieucanevw POC TA LAON- 
waTa, TOUC ap1Ouovc Geacauevw oUTWC ExuEdeETicar UdOnua, 
Ti €cTi TO Ev. 


Xl. 


B. "AAG ti dy Ectt TO Ov; Gpa TauTi Ta cTOIXEIA TE 
TETTOPA, 1 Yi Kai TO TOP Kai at GAA dVO pETAED Mucelc; 
"Apa ovv df Ta Ovta TadTa Ectiv, Htor ZvAANPdNV 7H Kad? 
év yé Tt QUTWY; 

A. Kai mic, & yé €cti Kai yevvnta Kai tradivdypeta, ef 
ye Ectiv épdv avta €& GAANAWV YivduEva Kai érraddacco- 
eva Kal NTE CTOIXEIA UTAPXOVTA pNTE CuAAGBac; 
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Stranger: If we then grant that Existence could not 
consist of any single body, is there not the alternative 
that it mght be matter (in general) ? 

Philosopher: Neither is this any more likely, for 
matter is incapable of stability; it is as undefined as a 
swift flowing stream of infinite depth, breadth and length. 

12. THe SouUL as SAVIOR OF THE Bopy. 

Philosopher: Correct, therefore, would be the follow- 
ing statement. Since matter is unlimited, it is indefinite ; 
and this entails incomprehensibility, which results in un- 
knowability. But as order facilitates comprehension, 
this unknowability means disorder; and a jumble cannot 
stand or survive; (and this can be proved by its con- 
trary), for it is improbable that any one would attempt 
to demonstrate existence from a characteristic of in- 
stability. 

4. This is the very point about which we agreed 
above, namely, that it would be irrational to apply such 
predicates to existence. 

Stranger: That is surely self-evident; and it is con- 
vincing, at least to me. 

Philosopher: Consequently I assert that neither mat- 
ter as such, nor (matter made up into) bodies really exist. 

5. Stranger: This being granted, it remains to ask 
whether within the nature of the universe exists anything 
else. 

Philosopher: Surely! I shall show you that easily, al- 
though we shall have to agree on some preliminaries. 

6. Since, by nature, bodies are dead and unstable, and 
as they tend to alter, will we not, to explain their ex- 
perimental consistence, have to assume some principle 
of coherence? 

Stranger: Of course! 

Philosopher: Without such a principle could they 
endure? 

Stranger: Surely not! 

Philosopher: What then is the nature of this principle 
through which they endure? 
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B. CWua uév tauti ottwe ovK dv etn TO dv. "AAN &pa 
TaUTi pev OU, HO An OUvaTaL Efvar dv; 

A. “Adda Kai aut) Tavtdc UaGdhov ddUvaTOV appwerTic 
TOU MEvElV’ TIOTALOC Yap fh VAN PowdnC Kai d=UppoTIOC, Ba- 
@oc Kai TAGTOC Kai piKoc GdpiCcTOC Kai d&vfvuToOC. 


XII. 

A. “Qcte xadWc 6 Adxoc EipnKE Mac, Ei Ectiv ArE1poc H 
Un, adpictov ecivar avthv’ ei d€ ddpictoc, ddoyoc, Ei dé 
d&doyoc, &rvwetoc. “Ayvwetov d€ YE OUCaV avTHV dvayKatov 
eival GTAaKTOV’ WC TETATUEVa YvwCOAVval Tdvu dATOUPeEV av 
ein pddia’ TO dE GATaKTov OvX EctyKeEv, 6 Ti dE pH EcTNKEV, 
ovK av ein dv. Todto dé Av Srep huiv adtoic Wuodoyn- 
copeOa €v Toic EuTpocbev, TaUTi TavTa CuvEvEexXOfjvar TH 
Svti &&éurctov efvan. 

B. Aozatw pddicta wev Tac’ ef SE UN, GAN’ Evol. 

A. Ovxodv ni Thy VANv ovUTE avTiv ovTE TA CHUATa 
eivai Ov. 

B. Ti ovv dH; H Exouev Tapa TabTa dAdo TI Ev TH MUcEL 
TH TW OAWV; 

A. Nat’ totto ovdév eimetv troixidov, €i TOdE TPWTOV 
wuév Ev NHuly avtoic Gua reipadeinuev diadeyouevor. "Enel 
dE TA CWMATA EcTL MUCEL TEOVNKOTA Kai VEKPG Kai TEMOPN- 
Méva Kai ovd’ év TavTW UEvovTAa, Gp ovXi TOD KabEEZovTOC 
QUTOIC €de1; 

B. Tlavtéc uaAdov. 

A. Ei uh tUyo1 dé ToUTOU, dpa peEtverev div; 

B. Tlavtoc htTov. 

A. Ti ovv écti TO Katacyfjcov; 
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Stranger: If this principle of endurance itself were 
a body, it seems to me that, as the body (by itself, natur- 
ally) tends to become dispersed, it would need a savior 
that was a divinity. 

8. Philosopher: If then this principle of endurance 
must be freed from the body’s tendency to become dis- 
persed, so as to be able to hold the body together, and 
forefend it destruction, (especially) at times when they 
are born (or tested by strain), then it seems to me that 
it can be absolutely nothing else than the incorporeal. 
For, among all other natures this incorporeal nature alone 
can stand (or endure) ; it is the only self-adjusted (or 
poised, nature) ; and in no way (is it subject to the ten- 
dencies of other) bodies. For it is not generated, nor 
is it increased, nor disturbed by any sort of motion. On 
this account, it seems to me, we are justified in reserv- 
ing for the Incorporeal the highest rank. 

14. Gop’s POWER AS SOLUTION OF THE ELEATIC PUZZLE. 

(Of course, you know) Numenius, who came out of 
the school of Pythagoras, and who asserts that the teach- 
ings of Plato agree with those of Pythagoras, and who 
uses the latter teachings to confute the views of the 
Stoics about the principles of existence. 

(Well, he) says that Pythagoras applied the name of 
Unity to the divinity ; but to matter, the name of Double- 
ness (or manifoldness). (Evidently, says he), if this 
doubleness is indeterminate, then it cannot have been 
generated, which could have been the case only if deter- 
minate or limited. In other words, it was unborn and 
ungenerated before it was (created or) adorned; but 
when so (created and) adorned, or irradiated by the 
adjusting divinity, it was generated. However, inasmuch 
as the fate of being generated must surely fall into a 
time that is posterior, then must that (uncreated and) 
unadorned, and ungenerated, be considered as contem- 
porary with the divinity by which it was organized (or, 
put in order). (Numenius also insisted that) some 
Pythagoreans had not correctly apprehended this state- 
ment, for they thought that even yon indeterminate and 
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B. Ei pév d Kai todto ein cia, Ardc cwrTijpoc doxei 
dv époi denOfvar avd Tapadudpevov Kai cKidvdpevov. 

A. Gi pévtor xpy avto amndAGX8ar Thc THY cWUdTWV 
TOC, iva KaKEivoic KeKUNLEVOIC THY POOPaV GuvveElV dUVN- 
TOL KOL KATEXN, EWoi ev Ov doxel GANO Tr Efvat, 7) WOVOV 
TE TO GcwWUaTov’ AUTH yap dT) PUcewv TacwWV dv EcTHKE 
Kai €cTiv Gpapvia Kai ovdév cwuaTiKH. OTE yodv yivetar 
atte avzeta: ovTE Kivyciv Kiveitar GAAnV OvVdEIAV, Kai d1d 
TAVITA KaAWe dikaiov Epavn MpEcBebcor TO AcwWYATOV. 


XIV. 


CCXCIII. Numenius ex Pythagorae magisterio Stoicorum 
hoc de initiis dogma refellens Pythagorae dogmate, cui con- 
cinere dicit dogma Platonicum, ait Pythagoram deum qui- 
dem singularitatis nomine nominasse, silvam vero duitatis. 
Quam duitatem interminatam quidem minime genitam, limi- 
tatam vero generatam esse dicere. hoc est, antequam exor- 
naretur quidem formamque et ordinem nancisceretur, sine 
ortu et generatione; exornatam vero atque illustratam a di- 
gestore deo esse generatam. atque ita, quia generationis sit 
fortuna posterior, inornatum illud, minime generatum, aequae- 
vum deo a quo est ordinatum intelligi debeat. Sed non- 
nullos Pythagoreos vim sententiae non recte assecutos pu- 
tasse, dici etiam illam indeterminatam et immensam duita- 
tem ab una singularitate institutam, recedente a naturu sua 
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incommensurable doubleness (or manifoldness) had been 
organized by yon single unity, through the following 
process. This unity receded from its singleness, and 
was transmuted into the form of doubleness (or mani- 
foldness). This is wrong. For thus would unity have 
ceased to be unity, and would have been replaced by a 
premature doubleness (or manifoldness). Thus would 
matter be converted out of divinity, and incommensurable 
and indeterminate doubleness (or manifoldness) out of 
unity. Such an opinion would not seem plausible to peo- 
ple of even mediocre education. 

Further, the Stoics held that matter was defined and 
limited by its own nature; while Pythagoras asserted that 
matter was infinite and unlimited. So the Stoics held that 
what was by nature undeterminate could not be organ- 
ized naturally; but Pythagoras held that this organizing 
resulted from the energy and power of the Only God; 
for what is impossible to nature, that is easily possible 
to God, who is more powerful and excellent than any 
Power soever, and from whom nature herself derives 
her powers. 


15. PROVIDENCE AS THE CuRE OF Dua tis. 


On that account, says Numenius, does Pythagoras con- 
sider Matter a fluid lacking quality ; but not, as the Stoics 
thought, a nature intermediary between good and evil, 
which they call indifferent, for he considers it entirely of 
evil. According to Pythagoras, the divinity is the principle 
and cause of the Good, while matter is that of evil; and 
Plato thinks likewise. That would be indifferent, which 
would derive from both the Idea (of the Good), and 
matter. It is therefore not matter, but the world, which 
is a mixture of the goodness of the Idea, and the badness 
of Matter, and which, after all, arose from both Provi- 
dence and Necessity, which is considered indifferent, ac- 
cording to the teachings of the ancient theologians. 


16. THE ORIGIN oF EvIL, AccoRDING To Various 
~ THINKERS. 


The Stoics and Pythagoras agree that Matter is form- 
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- singularitate et in duitatis habitum migrante. Non recte; ut 
quae erat singularitas, esse desineret, quae non erat duitas 
subsisteret atque ex deo silva et ex singularitate immensa et 
indeterminata duitas converteretur. Quae opinio ne medio- 
criter quidem institutis hominibus competit. Denique Stoi- 
cos definitam et limitatam silvam esse natura propria, Pytha- 
goram vero infinitam et sine limite dicere. Cumque illi, quod 
natura sit immensum, non posse ad modum naturae atque 
ordinem redigi censeant, Pythagoram solius hanc dei esse 
virtutem ac potentiam asserere, ut quod natura efficere ne- 
queat, deus facile possit, ut qui sit omni virtute potentior ac 


praestantior, et a quo natura ipsa vires mutuetur. 


XV. 

CCXCIV. Igitur Pythagoras quoque, inquit Numenius, 
fluidam et sine qualitate silvam esse censet, nec tamen, ut 
Stoici, naturae mediae interque malorum bonorumque vici- 
niam, quod genus illi appellant indifferens, sed plane noxiam. 
Deum quippe esse (ut etiam Platoni videtur) initium et cau- 
sam bonorum, silvam malorum. At vero, quod ex specie sil- 
vaque sit, indifferens. Non ergo silvam, sed mundum, ex 
speciei bonitate silvaeque malitia temperatum, denique ex 
providentia et necessitate progenitum, veterum theologorum 
scitis haberi indifferentem. 


XVI. 
CCXCV. Silvam igitur informen et carentem qualitate tam 


Stoici quam Pythagoras consentiunt, sed Pythagoras malignam 
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less, and lacking in qualities. Pythagoras, however, 
considers it evil; the Stoics, however, as neither good nor | 
evil. But if you ask these same Stoics for the origin of 
any misfortune that may have overtaken them among the 
vicissitudes of life, they are wont to assign as its cause 
the perversity of its germs. Nevertheless, they are unable 
to go further and in turn explain this (alleged) perversity, 
inasmuch as their teachings allow only for two principles — 
of the world: God and matter; God, the highest and - 
supereminent Good and indifferent matter. 


Pythagoras, however, does not hesitate to defend the 
truth, even if he has to do so with assertions that are 
remarkable, and that contradict the universal opinions © 
of humanity. For he says that evils must exist neces- 
sarily, because of the existence of Providence, which 
implies the existence of matter and its inherent badness. 
For if the world derives from matter, then must it neces- | 
sarily have been created from a precedingly existing evil : 
nature. Consequently Numenius praises Heraclitus, who | 
finds fault with Homer for having wished that all evils | 
might be so eradicated from life as to evanesce (as he 
says in Odyssey 13, 45: 

“Oh that the Gods would endue us with all sorts of 

virtues, | 

“And that there were no evil in the world!’’) 

Unfortunately, Homer seems to have forgotten that 
evil was rooted in matter, and that in thus desiring | 
extermination of evil he was in realty evoking the de- 
struction of the world. | 

The same Numenius praises Plato for having taught 
the existence of two world-souls:—the one being very — | 
beneficent, and the other malevolent, namely, matter. 
For if nature is in even only moderate motion, then must _ 
it necessarily be alive and animated, according to the 
laws of all things whose motion is innate. | 

This (matter) is also the cause and director of the 
passible part of the soul, which contains something ond 
poreal, mortal and similar to the body, just as the rational 
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quoque, Stoici nec bonam nec malam: dehinc tamquam in 
processu viae malum aliquod obvium, perrogati, unde igitur 
mala, perversitatem seminarium esse malorum causati sunt, 
nec expediunt adhuc, unde ipsa perversitas, cum iuxta ipsos 
duo sint initia rerum, deus et silva: deus summum et prae- 


cellens bonum, silva, ut censent, nec bonum nec malum. 


Sed Pythagoras assistere veritati miris licet et contra opi- 
nionem hominum operantibus asseverationibus non veretur. 
Qui ait, existente providentia mala quoque necessario sub- 
stitisse, propterea quod silva sit et eadem sit malitia prae- 
dita. Quodsi mundus ex silva, certe factus est de existente 
olim natura maligna. Proptereaque Numenius laudat Hera- 
clitum reprehendentem Homerum, qui optaverit interitum ac 
vastitatem malis vitae, quod non intelligeret mundum sibi 
deleri placere, siquidem silva, quae malorum fons est, exter- 
minaretur. Platonemque idem Numenius laudat, quod duas 
mundi animas autumet, unam beneficentissimam, malignam 
alteram, scilicet silvam. quae licet modice fluctuet, tamen 
quia intimo proprioque motu movetur, vivat et anima con- 
vegetetur necesse est, lege eorum omnium, quae genuino motu 
moventur. Quae quidem etiam patibilis animae partis, in 


qua est aliquid corpulentum mortaleque et corporis simile, 
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part of the soul derives from reason and God. For the 
world is created out of (a commingling of) God and 
matter. 


17. PROVIDENCE CURES THE RELUCTANCE OF MATTER. 


Therefore, according to Plato, does the world owe its 
good qualities to the generosity of a paternal divinity, 
while its evils are due to the evil constitution of matter, 
as a mother. This fact makes it evident that the Stoics, 
when they assert that everything arises from the motion 
of the stars, in vain attribute the cause of evil to a certain 
“perversity.” For even the stars are of fire, and are 
heavenly “bodies.” Matter, however, is the nurse or 
feeder; and consequently, whatever disturbs the motion 
of the stars so as to confuse its purposefulness or ef- 
ficiency, must derive its origin from matter, which con- 
tains much unmoderated (desire) and unforeseen (im- 
pulse), chance, and passion. 


If then, as is taught in the Timaeus (10) of Plato, 
God so perfects matter as to effect order out of disordered 
and turbulent motion, then must it have derived this con- 
fused contrariness from chance, or from an unfortunate 
fate, not from the normalizing intentions of Providence. 


Therefore, according to Pythagoras, is the Soul of 
Matter not without substance, as is believed by a major- 
ity; and it opposes Providence, plotting how to attack 
its decisions by the power of its maliciousness. 


On the other hand, Providence is the work and func- 
tion of the Divinity, while blind and fortuitous “rash- 
ness” derives from matter; conséquently it is evident 
that, according to Pythagoras, the whole world is created 
by the commingling of God and matter, and of Providence 
and chance. However, after matter has been organized, 
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auctrix est et patrona, sicut rationabilis animae pars auctore 
utitur ratione ac deo. Porro ex deo et silva factus est iste 
mundus. 


XVII. 
CCXCVI. Igitur iuxta Platonem mundo bona sua dei, 


tamquam patris, liberalitate collata sunt, mala vero matris 
silvae vitio cohaeserunt. Qua ratione intelligi datur, Stoi- 
cos frustra causari nescio quam perversitatem, cum quae pro- 
veniunt, ex motu stellarum provenire dicantur. Stellae porro 
corpora sunt ignesque caelites. Omnium quippe corporum 
silva nutrix est, ut etiam quae sidereus motus minus utiliter 
et improspere turbat, originem trahere videantur ex silva, in 
qua est multa et intemperies et improvidus impetus et casus 
atque ut libet exagitata praesumptio. Itaque si deus eam 
correxit, ut in Timaeo loquitur Plato, redegitque in ordinem 
ex incondita et turbulenta iactatione, certe confusa haec in- 
temperies eius casu quodam et improspera sorte habebatur, 
nec ex providentiae consultis salubribus. Ergo iuxta Pytha- 
goram silvae anima neque sine ulla est substantia, ut pleri- 
que arbitrantur, et adversatur providentiae, consulta eius im- 
pugnare gestiens malitiae suae viribus. Sed providentia qui- 
dem est dei opus et officium, caeca vero fortuitaque teme- 
ritas ex prosapia silvae, ut sit evidens, iuxta Pythagoram dei 
silvaeque, item providentiae fortunaeque, coetu cunctae rei 
molem esse constructam. Sed postquam silvae ornatus ac- 


cesserit, ipsam quidam matrem esse factam corporeorum et 
4* 
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it becomes the mother of the corporeal and nature-born 
divinities. Her own lot, (however, is said to be), pre- 
ponderatingly happy, but not entirely so, inasmuch as 
her native malice cannot be entirely eliminated. 


18. How Gop PERFECTS THE WORLD. 


God therefore (created or) adorned Matter with a 
certain magnificent virtue (or strength), and corrected 
its faults in every possible way, without, however, en- 
tirely eliminating them, lest material Nature should 
entirely perish. Still, he did not permit her to extend 
herself too far in all directions, but he transformed her 
whole condition by enlightenment and adornment so as 
to leave a nature which might be turned from inefficiency 
to efficiency; and this he accomplished by introducing 
system into its disordered confusion, proportion into its 
incommensurability, and beauty into its repulsiveness. 


Very rightly does Numenius deny the possibility of 
finding any flawless condition, whether in human works of 
art, or in nature, in the bodies of animated beings, or in 
trees or fruits; no, nor in the blowing of the wind, 
in the flowing of the water, nor even in heaven. Every- 
where does the nature of evil mingle with Providence, 
as some flaw. 


As (Numenius) strives to represent an unveiled image 
of Matter, and to bring it into the light, he suggests, (as a 
suitable method to attain such a conception), that one 
should think away all single bodies, that continually 
change their form (as it were) in the lap of matter. 
That which remains after this abstraction should be con- 
templated in the mind; this residuum he calls “matter,” 
and ‘‘necessity.” The whole world-machine arose from 
this (residuum) and God, in that God persuaded (to 
goodness), and necessity (matter) yielded, 
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nativorum deorum, fortunam vero eius prosperam esse magna 
ex parte, non tamen usquequaque, quoniam naturale vitium 


-eliminari omnino nequeat. 


XVIII. 


CCXCVII. Deus igitur silvam magnifica virtute exornabat 
vitiaque eius omnifariam corrigebat, non interficiens, ne na- 
tura silvestris funditus interiret, nec vero permittens porrigi 
dilatarique passim, set ut manente natura, quae ex incom- 
modo habitu ad prosperitatem devocari commutarique pos- 
sit, ordinem inordinatae confusioni, modum immoderationi 
et cultum foeditati coniungens totum statum eius illustrando 
atque exornando convertit. Denique negat inveniri Nume- 
nius, et recte negat, immunem a vitiis usquequaque fortu- 
nam, non in artibus hominum, non in natura, non in corpori- 
bus animalium, nec vero in arboribus aut stirpibus, non in 
frugibus, non in aeris serie nec in aquae tractu, ne in ipso 
quidem caelo: ubique miscente se providentiae deterioris na- 
tura, quasi quodam piaculo. Idemque nudam silvae imaginem 
demonstrare et velut in lucem destituere studens, detractis 
omnibus singillatim corporibus, quae gremio eius formas in- 
vicem mutuantur et invicem mutant, illud ipsum, quod ex 


egestione vacuatum est, animo considerari iubet, eamque 
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This teaching of the origin of all things (Numenius 
ascribes) to Pythagoras. (However, it is Platonic, as 
may be seen in Timaeus, 10, 14). 


SECOND BOOK. 
(THEOLOGICAL METAPHYSICS.) 


19. THE Existent as Time tess, MorionLess 
AND PERMANENT. 


1. Philosopher: Very well! Let us approach as near 
as possible to Existence and let us say: “Existence never 
was, nor ever became; but it is always in definite time, 
namely, the present moment” (see Plot. Enn. 3.7.3). 

2. Should anyone desire to name this present moment 
“aeon”’ (or eternity), I would agree with him; for, on 
the one hand, we shall have to assume about past 
time, that it has fled, and has disappeared into What- 
no-longer-exists. On the other hand, the future does 
not exist yet, and all we can say about it is that it 
has the potentiality of coming into existence. For this 
reason it will not do to think of existence, in a single ex- 
pression, as either not existing, or as existing no longer, 
or as not yet existing. Such an expression would in- 
troduce into our discussion a great contradiction: namely, 
that the same thing could simultaneously exist and not 
exist. 

4. Stranger: Were this the case, and did Existence 
itself not exist, in respect to existence, then indeed 
could anything else hardly exist. 

Philosopher: Therefore the Existent is eternal and 
firm, ever equable, or identical; and it neither arose nor 
passed away, nor increased nor diminished; never did 
it become more or less, and it entails no spatial or other 
kind of motion. For it does not lie in its nature to be 
moved, the Existent will never be displaced backwards 
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silvam et necessitatem cognominat. Ex qua et deo mundi 
machinam constitisse, deo persuadente, necessitate obsecun- 


dante. Haec est Pythagorae de originibus asseveratio. 


Liber II. 


EK 

A. Dépe ovdv Scn dUvamic EyyUTATA TpPdc TO Ov avayWw- 
ueba Kai A€YwuEV’ TO OV OUTE TOTE Hv, OUTE TOTE UN] YEvN- 
Taw’ Odd’ Ectiv [dei] Ev xypOvw Weicuéevw, TH EvectWTi UOVW. 
Todtov pév ovv TOV EvecTWTE Et TIC EOEAEL GvVaKaAElv aiwva, 
KayW cuuBovAoUaL’ TOV dE TIApEABOVTA XPdVOV OlECcBaI XPr 
Nude [diateMmevyota] dn diaTremEevyevoar ATodedpaKevar TE 
eic TO civar unKketi’ 6 Te AU WEAAWY EcTL LEV OVdETTW, ET’y- 
yéAAeTar O€ Oidc TE EcecOar HZEtv Eic TO Eivar. OvK ovv Eikdc 
Ectiv €vi YE THOTW voLiZetv TO OV TOL UN Eivon Hh MNKETI 
7) undéerw. ‘Qc tovUtTou ye oUTWC AEyOuevou Eyxyivetat Tt 
év TH AOyW HEYA GdUVaTOV, Efvat Te Su0d TavTOV Kai pr 
eiva. 

B. Ei d€ otwe Exo1, cxoAy Y Gv GAXO TI Eivor dUVaITO, 
TOU Ovtoc avTOD UN GVTOC KATA AVTO TO Ov, 

A. To dpa Ov dididv te BeBardv TE EcTiv, aici KaTA TAv- 
TOV’ KOI TAUTOV OVDE YEyOvE LEV, EMOAGPN dE, OVd’ EuEyEOU- 
VaTO MEV, ENEIWON SE° OVdE UNV EYEvETO TW TrAEIOV 7H EXaC- 
COV. Kai péev Of TA TE GAAG Kai OVE ToTIKWC KIVNOrCETAaL. 
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or forwards, up or down, right or left (the six Platonic 
kinds of motion) ; nor will it ever turn on its axis, but 
it will stand self-poised and (still) standing, ever remain- 
ing self-similar and identical. ) 


20. TRuE EXISTENCE IS SUPERSENSUAL. 


6. Philosopher: So much as introduction. I myself 
shall make no further evasions, claiming ignorance of 
the name of the Incorporeal. 


Stranger: Ialso think it is more suitable to express it, 
than not. 


Philosopher: Of course, I do acknowledge that his 
name is that which we have so long sought; and let no 
one ridicule me if I assert his name is “Being and 
Existence.’ The reason of this name “Existent” is that 
he neither arose nor decayed, and admits of no motion 
whatever, nor any change to better or worse; for he is 
always simple and unchangeable, and in the same idea 
(or form’), and does not abandon his identity either 
voluntarily, or compulsorily. 8. Then, as you remember 
Plato said in the Cratylos (587D), names are applied 
according to similarity with the things. 


Stranger: We will then accept it as demonstrated that 
the Incorporeal is the Existent. 


21. ExIsTENCE AND GROWTH, OR CONCEPTION 
AND PERCEPTION. 


9g. Philosopher: I said that the Existent was the In- 
corporeal, and that this was intelligible. 
Stranger: So far as I remember, that is what I said. 


Philosopher: I will now proceed with the further in- 
vestigation, premissing, however, that if this does not 
agree with the teachings of Plato, it must be assumed that 
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Ovde yap S€urc avTH KivnOfvar, OVSE EV Srricw Ode Tpd- 
cw, OUTE AVW TOTE OUTE KATW, OVD Eic dEZ1G OVd Eic dpI- 
CTENG pEcaBrcETal TOTE TO OV’ OUTE TrEpi TO WECOV TrOTE EQu- 
TOU KivnOrcetot’ GAAG WGAAOV Kai EctTHEETOL Kai apapdc TE 
Kal EcTHKOC EcTal, KATA TAVTG EXov Geli Kai WCavTWC. 


XX. 

A. Tocatta pév ovv pot pd Od00. Avtoc dé ovKéTI 
cxnuaticOncouar, ovd’ ayvoeiv Mrcw TO dvoua Tod dcw- 
UaTouv. 

B. Kai yap Kivduvever vOv Hdn Hdiov eivan eittetv UGANOV 
#) pr) eitteiv. 

A. Kai dfita Aé€yw TO Ovoua avTw eivor toto Td Tada 
Cntovpevov. “AAG wh Yedacdtw Tic, €av pw Tod dcwudtou 
€ivar d6voua ovciav Kai dv. ‘H d€ aitia tod dvtoc dvéuatdc 
EcTl TO WN Yeyovevor undé MOaprcecOar und GAANV uNTE 
Kivyciv undeuiav dexecOal, unTE WETABOANV KpEitTW f Mav- 
Anv’ efvor d€ ATAOOV Kal dvaddAoiwWToV Kai Ev id€a TH avTH, 
Kai pte eOedovciov EZictacOa Tic TaUTOTHTOC, WHO’ U@’ 
ETEpOU TIPOCavayKaZecbar. “Eqn dé Kai 6 TThdtwv év Kpa- 
TUAW TH OVOMATA ONoWwCEL THY TPAYUaTWV Eival ATE 
eTrIBETO. 

B. "Ectw ovv Kai d€d0xOw, Eivor TO OV TO GcWUATOV. 


XXI. 
A. To ov eitov dcWuatov, ToUTO dé Eivar TO vonTov. 
B. Ta wév AexS€vta, Oca uvnuoveverv Ecti por, ToLadTa 
youv jv... 
A. Tov 0 émZntovvta Adyov €8€AW TrapapUOHCacea, TO- 
covde UTEITWY, OTL TAUTA TOIC SOyuact TOIc TIAGtwvoc e€t 
un cupBaiver, GAN’ étépou y Expiiv oiecBai tivoc dvdpdc 
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it is derived from another great and powerful personality, 
such as Pythagoras. It is Plato, however, who says,— 
stop, I remember the passage literally (Timaeus 9): 

“What is the Ever-existent, which has nothing to do 
with Becoming? On the other hand, What is the Be- 
coming, but which is never-existent? The first is in- 
telligible to the understanding by reasoning; ever remain- 
ing the same; while the other is perceptible by perception, 
by unreasoning sensation arising and passing away, but 
never really existing.” 

11. So he asked, “What is the Existent?” and desig- 
nated it unequivocally as the Unbecome, (or that which 
was not due to growth). For he said that this could 
not affect the Existent, which in this case would be 
subject to change; and what is changeable would of 
course not be Existent. 

22. THE UNCHANGEABLE IS THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 

12. Philosopher: Inasmuch as the Existent is wholly 
eternal and unchanged, and in no way jutting out over 
itself, for, (according to Plato, in Phaedo 62) “it stands 
fast similarly,” this must surely be comprehensible by 
intellect and reason. But as the Body flows, and suffers 
change, consequently it passes away, and is no more; 
so that it would be sheer folly to deny that this (Body) 
was not the Indefinite, perceptible only by sense-percep- 
tion, and, as Plato says (Tim. 9): “becoming and being 
destroyed, but never really existing.” 


THIRD BOOK. 
(ALLEGORIC EXPOUNDING BY COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION ?) 
23. LEGEND OF THE Opponents oF MosEs. 

2. Further, we have Jamnes and Jambres, Egyptian 
priests and savants, men whom fame credited with being 
able to perform incantations as well as any one else, at 
the time of the exodus of the Israelites out of Egypt. 
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weycdou, uéeya dSuvapevou, Olou Tludaydpou. A€yer yodv TIAd- 
TWV, MEN GvauvyncOW mwc A€yer’ “Ti TO Ov Gel, Téveciv dé 
ouK €xov, Kal TL TO TivOMEVOV LEV, Ov dE OVdETIOTE; TO LEV 
O17) Voricet ETA AOYOU TrEpIANTTOV, dei KATA TAVTOV dv, TO 
d° av OdEn pet aicOncewc GAdyou dozactov, yivdueEvov Kai 
dmtokhUpEvov, Gvtwe é OVdETIOTE Ov; "HpETto yap° Ti écTt 
TO OV, PAC AUTO ATEvvNnTov avayidréxtwe. Péveciv yap ovK 
Epn civar TW Ovi, ETHETIETO Ta Av’ THETONEVOV dé OUK Av 
ein Ov. 
XXII. 

A. Ei vév d4 TO OV TavTWC TavTH Aididv TE EcTL Kal 
dtTpEeTTOV Kai ovdapnWc ovdayf EZIcTaHEvov [€=] EauTod, 
uéver 0€ KATA TA QUTA Kai WcavTWC EcTHKE, TOOTO dijTOU 
av ein TO TH vorcet wETA AOTOU TrepIknTTOV. Ei dé TO cW- 
Ua Pel KAI MEpEeTor UTO Tic EVOU wETaBOAr\c, ATOdidpacKeEI 
Kai OUK EcTIv’ O8Ev OV TOAAT Avia, Ut OV TOUTO Eival: 
Gdpictov, ddZn dé HOvN dozZacTév, Kai We pyc TAdtwy, yiv6- 
pevov Kai amokAUpEVov, Svtwe dé OVdETIOTE dv. 


Liber IU. 
XXIII. 
A. Ta 0 €f\c 7lavviic Kai “lauBpfic, Aiyumtion iepo- 
ypauyateic, dvdpEc OVdEVOC HtTouC payevcat KpIOEvTEC Eival, 
érri “lovdaiwy eZekauvopevwy é& Aiyumtov. Moucaiw yodv 
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2. The Egyptian people considered them worthy to 
enter into the lists against Moses, who led the Israelites 
away, and who, through prayer, had much influence with 
the Divinity ; and it was seen that they were able to turn 
aside the worst plagues that Moses brought over Egypt. 


24. A Story aBout JEsus ALLEGORIZED. 


In the third book of his treatise about the Good, Nu- 
menius relates a story about Jesus, without, however, 
mentioning his name, and he interprets it allegorically. 
Whether he interpreted it rightly or wrongly, must be 
discussed in another place. He also relates the story 
about Moses and Jamnes and Jambres. 


65. NUMENIUS AS ALLEGORICAL STUDENT OF HIsTorY. 


This however does not fill us with pride, even if we do 
approve of Numenius, rather than of Celsus or of any 
other of the Greeks, in that he voluntarily investigated 
our histories out of thirst of knowledge, and in that he 
accepted them (at least) as stories that were to be re- 
ceived allegorically, and not as stupid inventions. 


(THE FOURTH BOOK IS ENTIRELY MISSING.) 


PIP EIT BOOK: 
(PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY ?) 


25. THEory oF THE Divine DEVELOPMENT. 


3. If it be granted that Existence, and the Idea, is 
intelligible, and that Mind is older than this, as its cause, 
then it must be concluded that this Mind alone is the 
Good. For if the Creating Divinity is the principle of 
Becoming, then surely must the Good be the principle of 
Being. Inasmuch as the Creating Divinity is analogous 
to him, being his imitator, then must Becoming (be 
analogous) to Being, because it is its image and imitation. 
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tH) “lovdaiwv éEnyncavévw, a&vdpi yevouévw Bed eVEacOar 
dSuVaTWTATW, O1 Tapactivar GziwOevtEec Ud TOU mANOoUC 
tov tw AiyuTTiwyv ovTOL cav, THY TE CUNMopwy, ac 6 
Moucaioc émiye tH Aiyuttw, Tac veavikwtdtac [avTwv] 
émiAvEecbar WHencav duvaTot. 


XXIV. 

"Ev dE TH THITW TEPI TAaYAOGOD ExTideTaI Kai TrEpi TOD 
*Incod ictopiav Tivd, TO 6voua avtod ov A€yWY, Kai TpOTTO- 
oye? aUTHV’ TOTEPOV O° EriTETEVYUEVWC f) GTOTETEUVYHEVWC, 
GAAOu Kaipod Ectiv eEimetv. “ExtiPetor Kai thv mepi Mwu- 
céwc Kai ‘lavvod kai ‘lauBpod ictopiav. 


LXV. 

“AX” OvK Ev Exeivy ceuvuvoneda” d&rrodexduEba d” adTOV 
uddAdov Kédcou Kai GAdwv “EAANvwv BovdAndévta gidroua- 
OWe Kai TH HuétEepa EZeT&co, Kai kivnbévta We TeEpi TPO- 
TOAOYOUMEVWY Kai OU MWPWY CUyypayUdTwV. 


Liber quartus totus desideratur. 


Liber V. 


XXV. 
A. *Ei & écti wév vontov fh ovcia Kai fh idéa, tavTHC O° 


Wuortoynon mpecBUTEpov Kai aitiov eivai 6 vodc, avTOc Ov- 
TOC pOvoc EUpNTa Wy TO dyaddv. Kai yap, ei 6 uév SnLOUP- 
yoc O€dc Ecti yevecewe GpXH, GpKeT TO Gad ovciac Eivat 
apxy. “Avadoyov dé tovtTw pév 6 dnuioupyoc OEdc, Wy av- 


a 


TOU MIUNTHC, TH dE OUCia H Yévecic, H EikWv avtiic EctI Kai 
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But if the Creator is the Good of Becoming, then must 
the Creator of Being be the Good-in-itself, being 
cognate as to Being. But as the Second (Divinity) is 
double, he himself produces the Idea of himself, and the 
World, inasmuch as his nature is that of a Creator; 
although he himself remains intelligible. 


As we now have deduced the name of four things, 
there results these four: The First God, (who is) the 
Good-in-itself; his imitator, the Good Creator; but there 
is one Being of the First, and another of the Second; 
whose imitation is the Beautiful World, which is beauti- 
fied by the participation (in the Being) of the First. 


26. LIFE-PROCESS OF THE DIVINITY. 


1. Philosopher: Whoever wishes to make himself a 
correct idea of the communion (or relation) between 
the first and the second, will first have to coordinate logic- 
ally everything in correct sequence; only then, when it 
seems to him that he has done this correctly, has he any 
right to try to speak formally; but not otherwise. He 
however, who undertakes the latter before the First has 
become (clear), will experience, in the words of the 
proverb, his whole treasure turning to ashes. 


2. But may this not happen to us! On the contrary, 
first having (as Plato and Plotinos ever did), invoked 
the Divinity, that we may become his own interpreter in 
the Investigation (about the Logos?), that we may show 
up a treasure of thoughts; and so, let us begin. 

ee So let us pray, and begin (the investiga- 
tion). 


3. Philosopher: (Good!) The First God, who exists 
in himself, is simple; for as he absolutely deals with 
none but himself, he is in no way divisible; however, 
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uiunua. Exmep d& 6 Snurovpyoc 6 Tic yevecewWe éctiv aya- 
Qdc, Tou Ecta Kai 6 TiC OUCiac dnuLOUpTdc av’TOATADdY, 
cUUMUTOV TH ovcia. ‘O yap dEUTEPOC, diITTOC Wy, aUTOTOLET 
THv TE ide€aVv EQUTOU Kal TOV KOCUOV, dnLOUP TOC WV" ETrEITA 
Pewpyntikoc Ohwe. Cuddehoyicuévwy 0 Huwv Ovduata TeET- 
TUPWV TIPAYUATWY, TETTAPG EcTW TAUTA’ O LEV TPWTOC HEdc 
avToayasov, O d€ TOUTOU MIUNTIC ONnMLOUPYOc Gyabdc’ fh dé 
ovcia pia ev Tod mpwWTov, ETEpa dE H Tod deuTEpon, 
fc piunua O Kadoc KOcuoc, KeKahAwTicuEevoc wETOUCIa TOD 
Kahov. 
XXVI. 

A. Tov péddXovta o€ cuvycetv 8e00 TrEpi TEPWTOU Kai dEu- 
TEpOU XPt} TPOTEPOV diEhe€cBar Exacta év THEEL Kai ev Ev- 
Onuocuvy Tivi° KaTrEITA, ETrEdav doxKi dN Ev ExEIv, TOTE 
Kai det EmiXElpeiv eimetv Kocuiwe, GAAWC dé uN’ fH TH TPWI- 
aiTEpov, TPlv TA TPWTA Tevecbau, ATTOUMEVW CTIOdOC 6 ONcavu- 
poc yivecOor Aéyetar. Mr dn TdOwWuEV huetc TAUTOV’ BEdv 
dE TPOCKAAECAMEVOL, EAUTOD TvYWUOVa YevouEvov TH AOYW 
deiZar Encaupdv MpovtidWy, apxwWuUE8a oOUTWC. 

B. Evxtéov peév dn, diedeécOar dé dei. 

A. “O 8edc 6 ev TpWToc Ev EauTw wy Ectiv dmobc, 

did TO EaUTM CuyyIyVvOuEVOc d1dhou UN TOTE Eivan diaipETdc’ 
or ae 


6 OEdc pEvTO! 6 dEUTEPOC Kai TpiToOC EcTiv Eic’ CUUMEpdt_E- 
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the Second and Third God are One. When however 
this (unity) is brought together with Matter, which is 
Doubleness, the (One Divinity) indeed unites it, but 
is by Matter split, inasmuch as Matter is full of desires, 
and in a flowing condition. But inasmuch as He is not 
only in relation with the Intelligible, which would be 
more suitable to his own nature, He forgets himself, 
while He gazes on Matter, and cares for it. He comes 
into touch with the Perceptible, and busies Himself with 
it; He leads it up into His own nature, because he was 
moved by desires for Matter. 


27a. THe Mutuat RELATIon oF THE Two First 
DIvINITIES. 


The First God may not undertake creation, and there- 
fore the First God must be considered as the Father 
of the Creating Divinity. If, however, we should con- 
duct an investigation concerning the Creating (Power), 
and should say that, first granting his existence, that 
creation specially characterizes him, then we would have 
a suitable starting-point for our investigation, or, to 
their relation (about the Logos?) ; but if the investigation 
is not about the Creator, but about the First God, I re- 
tract what I said (out of religious reverence) ; and I will 
undertake to ferret out this relation (or Logos?) from 
another side. } 

8. But before we can run down (?) this relation (the 
Logos?) we must agree unequivocally about this point: 
that the First God is free from all labor, inasmuch as he 
is King ; while the Creator rules in that he passes through 
the heaven. 


27b. THE VITALIZING INFLUENCE OF THE Divinity. 


9. For through this one comes our Progress (Pci 
that on this passage (of the Creator through the heavens ) 
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voc d€ TH DAN duddi ovcH Evot EV adTHV, cxiZeTaL dé bn’ 
QUTAC, EmMOuuNTIKdV AoC ExovcNc Kai Peovcnc. TH odv pi 
eivar Tpdc TH vont (iv yap dv mpdc EauTW), S14 TO THv 
Any PrErre TavTNc Eripehovpevoc amrepiortoc EauTOd yive- 
TQ1, Kal OmTETA TOU aicOntTod Kai meprerer, Gvdyer et ETL 


€ic TO idiov Hoc, EmopeZduevoc tic bAnc. 


XXVII. 

A. Kai yap ote dnuioupyeiv ectr xpewWv Tov TPWToOV, Kai 
TOU OnuLoupyoUvtToc BEod xpr) Eivar vouiZecbor Tatépa TOV 
mpWTtov Oedv. Ei pev ovv Trepi TOD dSnuLoupyiKod ZytoiueV, 
@ackovtec deiv TOV TPOTEPOV UTdpEavTa oUTWC dv ToLEiV 
EXELV OiaMEpdvTwe, EorKvia fh Tpdcodoc avtn yeyovuia av 
Ein TOU AdYou’ Ei dE TrEpi TOD SnuLoUPyYoOD UN EcTiv 6 Adyoc, 
Cntovmev dE TEPi TOU TPWTOV, AMociodual TE TH AEXOEVTA, 
Kai €ctw peév exeiva dppnta, pete dé Edeiv tov Adyov — 
EtepwOev Onpacac. TIpd pévtor tod Adyou Tic GAWcEewc 
d1OMOAOYNCWHEA huiv avTOIC GUOAOTIAV OVK GuMiICBNTICUOV 
dakodco1, TOV wév TPWTOV Oedv GpyOov Eivar Epywv EuuTrav- 
TWV Kal Bacikea, TOV SnuLoOUpyOV dé HEdv HYEuOveETV dV Ov- 
pavod idvta. Aid d€ ToUTOU Kai 6 cTddoc Hiv ect, KaTW 


Tov vol TEuTOMEvou Ev d1eZOOwW Tract TOIC KOI, WVijCat CUVTE- 


Guthrie: Numenius von Apamea 5 
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the (divine Mind) is shed upon all who were appointed 
(or who make an effort?) to participate in it. 

10. Now whenever the Divinity glances on any one of 
us, and turns towards us, there results life, and anima- 
tion of bodies; (and) this occurs whenever the Divinity 
occupies himself therewith even only from 2 distance. 
But whenever the Divinity turns again towards his watch- 
tower, then all this (animation) again is extinguished; 
but the (divine) Mind itself tranquilly continues its 
blissful existence. 


28. Gop As CosMIc SOWER. 

The relation between the farmer to the sower is exactly 
that between the First God and the (Becoming) -Creator. 
For this (Second God?) is himself the seed of every soul, 
and sows (himself) in all the (receptive?) things (of 
Matter) which are allotted to him. The lawgiver (the 
Third God or Creator?) plants, distributes, and trans- 
plants in each of us that which has been sowed from there. 


29. THE Divinity 1s UNDIMINISHED IN THE DISTRI- 
BUTION OF KNOWLEDGE TO MEN. 
“How THE SECOND (Gop) 1s SUBORDINATED TO THE 
First CAusE,” 


Everything that passes over to the Receiver, and leaves 
the Giver, during the act of Giving, is such as service 
(healing ?), riches, or coined or uncoined money; this is 
the process with human and earthly gifts. 

When, however, the Divine is communicated, and 
passes over from the one to the other, it does not leave 
the Giver while being of service to the Receiver ; not only 
does the Giver not lose anything thereby, but he gains 
this further advantage, the memory of his giving (or 
generosity ). 

16, This beautiful process occurs with knowledge, by 
which the Receiver profits, as well as the Giver. This can 
be seen when one candle receives light from another by 
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tTayuevoic. Bdérovtoc uév ovv Kal émectpoupevou TpdC 
Huwv Exactov tod Seod cupBaiver Ziv te Kai BiwcKecbar 
TOTE TA CHMATA, KndEVOVTOC TOD BEOD TOIC AkpOBoAICUOIC’ 
UETACTPEMOVTOC SE Eic TIV EQUTOD TEPIWTNV TOD BEod Tad- 
Ta wev ATrocBévvucbal, TOV dé vodv Ziv Biou EmaupdpEvVOV 
EVOAIMOVOC. 


XXVIII. 

A. “Qctrep d€ maAtv AOTOc EcTi YewpyW TPdc TOV MuTEU- 
OVTA AVAMEPOHEVOC, TOV AUTOV ADTOV uddicté Ectiv O TPW- 
Toc OEdc TPdC TOV dNuLoupydov. “O LEV Te Wy cTépua TA- 
CnC wuyiCc crreiper cic TA UETAAAYXYGVOVTA AVTOD ypHUaTa 
EUUTIAVTO” O VOUOOETHC OE MuUTEVEL Kai diaveueEr KO PETA- 
@uTever cic hudc éxdctouc Ta exeiOev TpoKaTaBeBAnuEva. 


XXIX. 

Tiwc dO tod TpwWtov aitiou Td dEevTEpov UnEcTH. 

A. ‘Ordca dé d08€EvTa pETEICL TPOC TOV AaUBdvOVTA, dTrEd- 
Odvta EK TOU SEdWKOTOC, EcTi OEpaTEia, xYONUaTAa, vduIcUa 
KOINOV, ETticnuov’ TaUTI LEV OUV EcTL OvNTa Kai avOpwTIva’ 
TO dE OEid EcTiv, Oia pEeTAdOHEVTA, EvOEVd’ ExEiOl YeYevn- 
ueva, EvOévde TE OUK ATTEANAUOE, KaKeETOl YEevduEVa TOV LEV 
Wvnce, TOV 0’ OVK EBlawe Kai TpocwWvyce TH TEpi Wv rri- 
CTATO avopvycer. “Ect: dé ToTO TO KadOv XphUG émicTHUN 
h Kan, he Wvato pev 6 AaBwWV, OVK ArrodEtTrEeTAI 9 AUTHC 
6 dedwKkwWe. Oiov av idoic EZEapbévta dq’ Etépou AVyVOU 

a* 
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mere touch; the fire was not taken away from the other, 
but its component Matter was kindled by the fire of the 
other. 

17. Similar is the process with knowledge, which by 
both giving and taking remains with the Giver, while 
passing over to the Receiver. 

18. O Stranger, the cause of this process is nothing 
human; because the Shaper of things as well as the 
Being which possesses the knowledge, are identical; as 
well with the Divinity, which gives (the Shaping element, 
and knowledge), as with you and me, who receive it. That 
is also why Plato (Philebus 18) said that Knowledge (or, 
wisdom) had descended to humanity through Prometheus, 
as by a radiating light. 

30. SALVATION STREAMS FROM THE STANDING Gob. 

20. Philosopher: This is the manner of life of the 
First and Second Gods. Evidently, the First God is the 
Standing One, while, on the contrary, the Second is in 
- motion. The First God busies himself with the Intelligi- 
ble, while the Second One deals with the Intelligible and 
the Perceptible. 

21. Do not marvel at this my statement; for thou shalt 
hear (of things) far more marvellous still. In contrast 
to the motion characteristic of the Second God, I call that 
characteristic of the First God, a standing still; or rather, 
an innate (motion). From this (First God) is shed 
abroad into the universe the organization of the world, 
eternity, and salvation. 


SIXTH. BOOK, 
(SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATIONS?) 


31. EVERYTHING IS ONLY SIGNIFICATION OF 
, HicHer THINGS. 

22. Philosopher: Since Plato knew, that the Creator 
alone was known among men, and that, on the contrary, 
the First Mind, which is called Self-existence, was entirely 
unknown to them, he spoke as if some one said: 
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hUXvov Mic ExovTa, 6 uh TOV TPOTEPOV Aaq@eEiAaTO, GANG TiC 
é€v aut UAnc mpdc TO Exeivou TOP EEaMOeicnc’ to1odToV 
TO Xpfua Ect. TO Tic EmictTHuNC, f doPEIca Kai An@ocica 
TAPAMEVEL MEV TH DedwKOTI, CUVEcTL dé TH AGBdvTI h AUTH. 
Tovtou d€ TO aitiov, WwW Zéve, ovdEev Ectiv GvOpWTIVOV, GAN’ 
Ott €Z1c TE Kai OUCia fH Exouca Thy Emicthunv f avTH éctr 
Tapa Te TH SedwKOTI Oe Kai Tapa TH EiANMOdTr Euoi Kai 
cot. Aid kai 6 Tlhdtwv tiv comiav umd TIpoundéwc édOeiv 
eic GvOpwWrouc META MaVvOTATOU T1IVOC TrUpdC Eqn. 
XXX. 

A. Eici &° obtor Biot 6 Lev TPWTOU, 6 dé deuTEpOU HeEod. 
Anrovott 6 ev mpWTtoc GEdc Ector Ectuc, 6 dé dEUTEPOC 
€uttadiv écti Kivoupevoc. “O yév otv mpWTtoc Trepi TA von- 
Ta, O DE DEVTEPOC TEP TH VONTG Kai aicOnTd. Mn Bauudcne 
0 ei TOUT Eqn, TOAD Yap ET: BauuacTdtepov dKowcn. Avti 
Yap Tic TpocoUcnc TH deuTepwW KIvjCcewC, Tv TPOCODCAV 
TH TOWTW CTACIV Myi eivor Kivnciv cUuMuUTOV’ aM’ fC f 
TE TOEIC TOU KOCUOU Kai f MOV h Gldloc Kai h CwTnpia dva- 
xeitar eic TH Oda. 


Liber VI. 
XXXI. 

A. *Ereid fder 6 TIhdtwv tapd toic dvOpwroic Tév 
MEV ONULOUPYOV YIYVWCKOMEVOV LOVOV, TOV MEVTOL TIPWTOV 
voov, OcTic KaAEITOL AUTO Ov, TavTdTaciy &yVOOULMEVOV TAP’ 
avutoic, dia TOUTO OUTWC Eittev, Weep div Tic OUTW A€yoL* 
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23. “O Men, the Mind which you dimly perceive, is 
not the First Mind; but before this Mind is another one, 
which is older and diviner.” 


32. THe DemriurceE as PILor. . 

Philosopher: A Pilot, who sails along in the midst of 
the sea, sits high on the rowing bench, and directs the 
ship by the rudder; his eyes and mind are directed up- 
wards through the ether to the constellations, and he 
finds his way on high through the sky, while below he 
is faring along through the sea. Similarly does the 
Creator adjust Matter, that it should not be injured nor 
broken up, by the harmony; he himself sits over this 
(matter) as over a ship on the sea (of matter); he 
directs this harmony (of adjusted matter) which sails 
along over the chaos, according to the Ideas; heaven- 
wards, he looks up to the God in the height, directing 
his eyes upon him. So he derives the critical (power of 
discernment) from the contemplation of the Divine, and 
the impulsive (motion) from his desire (for matter, see 
Fragm. 26). : 

33. EVERYTHING 1s DEPENDENT ON THE IDEA OF 
THE GOoD. 

6. Philosopher: Whatever participates in him, par- 
ticipates in him in nothing but in thought; in this manner 
alone will it profit by entrance unto the Good, but not 
otherwise. This thought is characteristic of the First 
alone. Now if this is to be found only in the Good, then 
would it betray foolishness of soul to hesitate in the 
matter from whom the other derives its color and good- 
ness. 

7. For if the Second (Divinity) is good, not from itself 
but from the First, how then would it be possible that 
he (the First) is not good, if the latter derives his good- 
ness. from participation with the (other, the First), es- 
pecially as the Second participates in him (the First) 
specially because he is the Good? 

8. So Plato taught the sharply observant (auditor) by 
his statement, ‘“That the Good is One.” 
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*Q dvOpwroi, Ov tomdZeTEe UuEic vodv, ovK EctTi TmpWTOC, 


GAG ETEPpOC TIPO TOUTOU voUC TPECBUTEPOC Kal HELdTEPOC. 


XXXII. 

A. KuBepvytnc wév tou év pécw MEAG TEL MopovMEVOC 
UmeEP TNHdAAIwWV UwiZUyoc ToOiCc OlazL O1iBUVEL THY Vadv EMEZO- 
UEVOC, OuUMATA dé aUTOD Kai votc EVOL TOD aidepoc EuvTE- 
TOTAL TPOC TH METAPCIA, Kai h Od0c avTW dvw dV OvpPA- 
vod Gtreici, TAECOVTL KATW KATA THV OGAaTTAV’ OUTW Kai O 
dnuoupyoc THv bAnv, ToD UNTE diaKxpodcal, uNTE ATOTAaY- 
XOfjvor avTHV, Gpuovia Zuvdncauevoc, avTOC MEV UTEP TAU- 
TC iOputat, Olov umep vewc Emi BadaTTNC, Thc VANC’ Tiv 
Gouoviav dé iOvver Taic id€aic oiaKiZwy, Bree: TE AVTL TOU 
ovpavod cic TOv d&vw HEdv TPOCATOHEVOV AUTOD TA OuMATA, 
hauBdver TE TO MEV KPITIKOV GTO TiC Bewpiac, TO d€ OpEN- 
TIKOV GTO THC EMECEWC. 

XXXII. 

A. Metéxer d€ adtod TH peTicyovta ev AAW Mev OVvdeEVI, 
év d€ udvw TW Mpoveiv’ TavTY dpa Kai Thc aya8od cuy- 
Bécewe dvivait’ dv, ddAdkwe 0 ov. Kai wev dn TO Mpoveiv 
ToOTo d& CUVTETUXNKE OVW TH TPWTW. “Yq@’ OU oOvV TA 
Ghd\a Groxpatvetar Kai ayadodtal, Edv TOUTO Exelvw LOVOV 
udvw mpoch, aBeAtepac av ein wuxfic €T: Gupidoyeiv. Ei 
yoo &yaddc éctiv 6 deUTEpOC Ov Tap’ EaUTOD, Tapa d€ TOD 
TpWToU, TWC O1dv TE UM OV pETOUCiac EcTiv obTOC aya- 
Qdc, ut GyaOov eivan, Awe TE Kav TUXN AVTOD WC ayabod 
wetadaxwv 6 devTEpOC; OUTW Tor O TIhatwv €x cuAdoyicuod 
TH OZ) Pl€rrovTs AmedwKe, TO AYABOV OTr EcTiv Ev. 
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34. Even THE CREATOR DEPENDENT FROM THE IDEA 
OF THE Goon. 

That this is so, Plato has expressed in different ways; 
for in the Timaeus (10) he used the popular manner of 
expression, and said that he was “good;” but in his 
Republic (vii.14), he speaks of the “Idea of the Good.” 
Thus the Good would also be the Idea of the Creator, 
because he appears to us good through participation in 
the First and Only. 

10. Just as one says, that men are formed according 
to the Idea of Man, and cattle after the Idea of Cattle, 
and the horses, after the Idea of the Horse, so is it also 
probably with the Creator; for if the latter is good only 
because of his participation in the goodness of the First 
Good, then would the First Mind, as the Good-in-itself, 
be its Idea (or model). 

35a. Birtu as WETNESS. 

For they believed that, as Numenius says, the souls 
hovered over the divinely inspired water. That is why 
the Prophet (Moses, Gen. i. 2) said, “The Spirit of God 
hovered over the Water.” Similarly, for this reason, 
did the Egyptians (believe) that all the demons did not 
stand on firm ground, but all on a ship. This applies to 
the sun, and to all the Demons who (should?) know 
that all the souls that descend towards birth have a 
hankering for wetness. That is why Heraclitus said that 
“It was not death, but an enjoyment for souls to become 
humid.” So the fall into generation was a delight for 
them. In another place he says that we lived the death 
of those souls, and that those souls lived our death. 
Likewise the Poet (Homer, Odd. vi. 201; ix. 43) named 
the (souls) which were in generation wet (dieros means 
both living and wet), because they had souls wetted 
through,—seeing that water serves as nourishment for 
one part of the plants. 
35b. Homer SHouLD BE INTERPRETED ALLEGORICALLY. 

It seems to me also that the partisans of Numenius are 
not far from the truth in their assumption that in Homer’s 
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XXXIV. 


A. Tatta dé ottwe é€xovta é6nxev 6 Thhdtwv G&AAn Kai 
&AAn xwpicac’ idia wev yap TOV KUKAIKOV Eri TOD dynLOUP- 
yoo €ypawato év Tivaiw eimuwv’ “Ayadoc fv. év dé TH TTodt- 
Telia TO AYaGdv eEiTTev AyaSov id€av, We d1 ToD dnuoupyod 
idéav ovCaV TO Gyabdv, OT1 TEMavTaL Huiv Gyabdc pETOU- 
cia To TpwWTtou Te Kai pdvov. “cep yap GvOpwrror pe 
hé€yovtar TuMWHEVTEC UTO Tic GvOpWrrou id€ac, Boec d° Ud 
tic Bodc, inmor 0 Ud Tic inmou id€ac’ obtTW Kai ciKdTWC 
6 dnpioupyoc’ ov, eimep EcTi wETOUCIa Tod TPWTOUV ayasod 
ayaGdc, id€a av ein O mPWTOC vodc, wv avTOaAyabdv. 


XXXYV. 


‘Hyodvto yap mpociZdavew tH bdaTr Tac wuXdc Seomvéw 
dvt1, We myciv oO Noupryvioc, d10 toOTO A€ywv Kai Tov TrpO- 
ONHTHV EipynKevan, ETimepecbar Errcvw Tod Vdatoc Gce0d mveEd- 
wa touc te AiyuTttiouc d1a4 TodTo Tovc daiuovac a&mavtac 
OvX EcTaval ETti CTEPEOD, GAAG TraVTAC ETti TAOLOU, Kai TOV 
HAiov Kai amAWC TavTac, oUcTivac Eidévar xp Tac wuYac 
eTITMOTWHEVaC TH UYpW, T&c Eic Yévectv KaTiovcac’ dev Kai 
“Hpdkdertov wuxiict pavar tépywry, pt Oavatov, bypric: yeve- 
cOor Tépwiv dé eivor avtaic tiv eic THY yéveciv mTWeIVv' 
GdAaXod d& Mavan, Ziv Hudc Tov Exeivwv Odvatov Kai Ziv 
€xeivac TOV NMETEPOV OdvaTov. TrApd Kai diepovc TOUC év 
yevecer Ovtac Kadeiv TOV TOINTHY, TOUC dWypouc Tac WUXdc 
ExovTac’ Taic d€ THY MUTWY TPOMH TO Hdw?. 


Cap. 34: OU yap amd cKoTtod oiua Kai Toic mepi Nov- 
unviov €ddxer “Oduccetc eixdva péperv ‘Opnpw Kata tiv 
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Odyssey Odysseus is the representation of a man who 
has passed through repeated generations (or incarna- 
tions), and thus has progressed to those who are beyond 
the wave and the infinite ocean (Od. x1. 122, 123): 

“Until you have reached the men who do not know 

the Sea, 

And eat no food mingled with salt.” 

(Evidently) “sea” and “salt” denote, even with Plato, 
material substance. 


36. THe Cosmic TRIUNITY. 


Numenius, who teaches three Gods, calls the First 
Father; the Second Creator, and the Third Creature; 
for, according to his opinion, the world is the Third 
God. According to him, therefore the Creator is double, 
(consisting) out of the First and Second God; but the 
Third is the Created; for it is better to speak thus, than 
as yon (Numenius), poetically, Fore-father, Offspring, 
and Descendant. 


30b. NumMeNius UNITES THE SUPER-EXISTENCE WITH 
EXISTENCE. 


Further does Numenius group together (1) that which 
is free from all difference, and (2) what stands be- 
neath and thereafter. 


36c. NUMENIUS DISTINGUISHES THE FIRST AND SECOND 
Divinity. 


(Numenius) asserts a double Creating Divinity, the 
one Father, but the other Creator. 


37. INNER RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GOD AND THE WorLD. 


Numenius, Kronius and Amelius teach that every- 
thing that is intelligible and perceptible participates in 
the Ideas; but Porphyry asserts this only of the Per- 
ceptible. 
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*Oduccerav Tod did Thc eMeEzfic Yeveécewc diepyouevou Kai 
oUTWC GToKabICTaMEVOU Elc TOUC EZW TAVTOC KAVOWVOC Kai 
Baddccnc areipouc, 

EiCOKE TOUC AMIknal, Ot OUK icact OdAaccav 

aVENEC OVE O GAEcct MEULYHEVOV Elda EdouCIV. 


Tlé6vtoc d€ Kai Oddacca Kai KAVOWV Kai Tapa TTAdtwvi 
VAIKN CUCTACIC. 


XXXVI. 

Nouuyvioc wév Yap TpEic avuuvicac SeovC TaTEpa Lev 
KOAEL TOV TIPWTOV, TOINTHV SE TOV OEVTEPOV, TOINUG dé TOV 
toitov' 6 yap KOCUOC KAT avTOV O TPITOC EcTi HEdc’ WcTE 
O KAT QUTOV OnMLOUPyOC diTTOC, O TE TIPWTOC Kai O dEvUTE- 
poc 8edc, TO dE dSnLOUPYOUMEVOV O TPITOC’ GuELvoV yap 
TOUTO hEyeElV 7 WC ExEivOc MNClvV TpayWwdWv, TaTTOV, Ey yo- 
vov, amdyoOvov. 


oo. ETL OE TO TACIC EENNNMEVOV CXHCEWC CUVTATTEL TOIC 
Ul CUTO KOL MET @UTO! 6)... 


eee. KAOdTEP EvtadOa dSITTOV, MNCL, TO SHULOUPYIKdy, TO 
MEV TTATNP, TO DE TrOINTIIC. 


XXXVI. 
Nouunviw wév otv Kai Kpoviw Kai “Apediw Kai Tod vonta 
KO TH AICONTA TAVTA METEXELV GAPECKEL TWYV LDEWY, Vopeupity 
d€ pOVa TA aicOnTa. 
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38. Existence Itsetr Not MincLep witH MATTER. 

Among all those who defend the birth of the Divinities, 
we may say that they either teach that Existence is 
mingled with Matter, ...or that Existence is not 
mingled with Matter, the mingling being limited to its 
dynamic (Powers), and energies, as teach the partisans 
of Numenius. 


63. THe Wortp or IpEAs 1s LocaTED WITHIN THE 
SECOND Gop. : 

But if, as writes Amelius, and before him, Numenius, 
there is participation (in true Existence, not only in the 
Perceptible), but also in the Intelligible, then would the 
Forms exist in the latter also. 


39. Mutuar RELATION oF THE TRIAD. 
Numenius relates the First (Mind) to that which is 
really alive; and says, that it thinks, out of desire to the 
Second (God). The Second Mind he relates to the First, 
and asserts that it becomes creative out of desire for the 
third; and the Third he relates to the (human) Thinking. 


40. LirE 1s CONCATENATION AMONG THE LAws oF LIFE. 


Numenius, who believes that everything is thoroughly 
mingled together, considers that nothing is simple. 


II. CONCERNING THE MYSTERY-TEACHINGS 
OP PLATO, 


41. THe PRospLemM oF SINCERITY. 


If Plato had undertaken to write about the theology of 
the Athenians, and then, in bitterness, had accused them 
of the mutual discord of the Divinities, and their incests, 
and devouring of their own children, and of deeds of 
vengeance of fathers and brothers;—if Plato had 
brought up all this in open and unreserved accusations, 
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XXXVIII. 

Tlepi d€ Grdvtwy twWv KaTevduvovTWV Thy Yéveciv BEewdv 
héywuev, Wwe oUTE THv ovciav Exouct TH DAN cuppeuryuevny, 
KaOGTED Maciv ol AMO THc cTodc ...... OUTE TIV MEV 
ovciav €xouciv Guryf mpdc THY BAnv, Tac dé duvdueElc Kai 
TOC EVEPYELAC AvaMEMIyMEVac TPOdC SHH, we oi Trepi Nou- 


uyviov A€youctv. 
LX 


ei d° Wwe “Auédioc ypdqei, Kai mpd "Auediou Noupryvioc, 
méGezic EcTt KGV TOIC VONTOIC, Elev Gv EiKOvEC Kal Ev GUTOIC. 


XXXIX. 

Noupivioc dé TOV HEV TIPWTOV (sc. vobV) KaTd TO 6 EcTI 
Zov TaTTEt Kai Mnciv Ev Tpocxprjcet TOU deuTEpoU voelv, 
TOV d€ SEVTEPOV KATA TOV TIPWTOV VOUV Kal TOUTOV av Ev 
TPOCXPHCel TOU TPiTOU OnMLOUPYElV, TOV dé THITOV KATA TOV 
dIAVOOUMEVOV. 

XL. 

Noupyjvioc pév ovv mdvTa weutxOar oiduevoc ovdéev OfeTaI 

eivar atthodyv. 


IEPI TQN ITAPA ITLATQNI 
AITOPPHTQN. 
XLI. 

Ei wéev ypaqerv brotervdyevoc 6 Tlhdtwv tepi tic 6e0- 
hoyiac tic THY “ASnvaiwy eita educxépaivev avti Kai kaTn- 
dpe €xoucn cTdceic pév mpPdOC GAANAOUC, TéExvwV dé THY 
Mev pizeic, TW d€ EdwWddc, THY dE dvTi TOUTWY TaTpPacI 
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then according to my opinion he would have given them 
an occasion to commit another wrong, and to kill him, 
like Socrates. 

2. Now (Plato) did not indeed desire to retain life 
more than to tell the truth; but as he saw that he might 
live in security, and also tell the truth, so he represented 
the Athenians under the form of Eutyphro, a boastful and 
foolish man, who spoke about the divinities as badly as 
anybody else ; but his own teachings he laid into the mouth 
of Socrates, whom he represented in his genuine form, 
as he was wont to confute every person with whom 
he associated. 


59. NUMENIUS AS REVEALER OF THE ELEUSYNIAN 
MYSTERIES. 


Among the philosophers Numenius was one of the 
most eager for Mysteries. A dream announced to him 
that the Divinities were offended, because he had pub- 
lished the Eleusynian mysteries by interpretation. He 
dreamed, namely, that the Eleusynian divinities, garbed 
like prostitutes, stood before a public house of ill fame; 
and as he was wondering how the Goddesses came to 
such an ignominious attire, they had angrily answered 
that by himself they had been violently torn out of the 
sanctuary of their modesty, and had been exposed for 
hire to every passer-by. | 


A ENT IA LE 
(OR, THE HOOPOE)! THE) BIRD.OF  PROG- 


NOSTICATION). 
(See Phoedo,.77). 


42. STRAINED EtTyMOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS. 


Apollo is called the Delphian because he enlightens 
with clear light what is dark, and demonstrates it in the 
clear light, ek tou deloun aphane: or, as Numenius pre- 
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Tiwwpiac AdEekMWv Te AdEhpoic Uuvovcn, Kai GAda To1adTa|. 
eimep 6 TIhGtwv taut AaBwWy cic TO Mavepdv KatTnydpel, 
TOPAcXelv av SoxKet por Toic “AOnvaioic aitiav méaAW KaKoIC 
yevécOar AmoKTeivact Kal aUTOV WeTEp TOV CwKpdtyv. "Enel 
dé Ziv MEV OUK AV TPOEIAETO LAAAOV 7) GAnOEvEv, EWoa 
dé Ziv Te Kai GAnOevErv acpadWe duvncduEvoc, €OnKev ev 
wév TH cxyuat: TWV “ASnvaiwv tov Evou@pova, dvta d&vdpa 
ddaZéva Kai KodAeuov, Kai el Tic GAhoc BEodoyeT KaKWWC, 
QUTOV dé TOV CwxpaTHy Em” aUTOD Te Kai Ev TH idiw cxnLa- 


Ticum, év Weep eiwOdtwe AEyXEV EKacTW TPOCOMMAWY. 


LIX. 

Numenio denique inter philosophos occultorum curiosiori 
offensam numinum, quod Eleusinia sacra interpretando vulga- 
verit, somnia prodiderunt, viso sibi ipsas Eleusinias deas 
habitu meretricio ante apertum lupanar videre prostantes, 
admirantique et causas non convenientis numinibus turpi- 
tudinis consulenti respondisse iratas, ab ipso se de adyto 


pudicitiae suae vi abstractas et passim adeuntibus prostitutas. 


EMO®. (KMOUTHS»®) 
XLIL. 


’Atréh\AwWva d€AMiov vocant, quod quae obscura sunt clari- 
tudine lucis ostendit, €x Tod dnrodv agavi, aut, ut Numenio 


placet, quasi unum et solum. Ait enim prisca Graecorum 
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fers the one, and only. He asserts, indeed, that in the 
ancient Greek language adelphos meant only; and 
from this is derived the word for brother, adelphos, 
because he is no longer the only one. 


43. THe Sout 1s RETAINED IN THE Bopy AS IN A 
Prison, By IMPULSIVE PASSION. 


According to all these rules, we will easily be able 
to demonstrate that neither does the Good signify the 
prison (of which Plato speaks in Phaedo 16), as some 
say, nor impulsive passion, as says Numenius (Crat. 43). 


IV. CONCERNING THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY 
OP. THEVSOUL, 


44. THe Sout 1s IMMATERIAL AND INCORPOREAL. 


(Because) bodies, according to their own nature, are 
changeable, inconstant, and infinitely divisible, and 
nothing unchangeable remains in them, there is evidently 
need of a principle that would lead them, gather them, 
and bind them. fast together; and this we name Soul. 
If then the soul were a body of any kind of constitu- 
tion, even if it were as small as (an atom,) what would 
then hold that together? For we said that every body 
needed some principle that would hold the body to- 
gether, and so on into infinity, until we should reach 
the incorporeal. 


If however one should say, as the Stoics do, that a 
certain tension inhered in the bodies, which moved them 
simultaneously inward and outward, the outward motion 
effecting size and quality, while the inward motion 
effected unification and Being, then we still would have 
to ask, inasmuch as every motion derives from some 
force, which is this force, and in what does it consist? 
Now if this force also is any sort of matter, we would 
still need the same arguments. But if it were not matter 
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lingua d€Aq@ov ‘unum’ vocari, ‘unde et frater, inquit, ddeA@oc 


dicitur, quasi iam non unus’. 


XLIII. 


“Ott tovtoic ypwWuEvor Toic Kavdct padiwe dedkéyEZopev, 
WC OUTE TAYAOOV EcTIV Hh MpoupG, We Tivec, OTE fh Hdovnh, 
wc Noupnvioc. 


ILEPI ADOAPXIA> GYXH™. 
XLIV. 


To cWyata TH oikeia Mucer ToEeTTa TE SvTa Kai cKedacTe 
didAou Kal Eic GTEIpOV TUNTA, UNdevoc Ev avTOIC GuEeTaBA- 
Tou UTOAEITIOMEVOU, SEITAL TOU CUVEXOVTOC Kai CUVaTOVTOC 
KL WCTTED CUCMPIYYOVTOC Kai CUYKPATODVTOC AUT, OTTED WUXTV 
Aé€youev. Ei toivuv cud ectiv h wuyt) Oiov d1 ToTE, Et Kai 
AEMTOMEPECTATOV, TL TAALV ECTi TO CUVEXOV EKEIVnV; EdELYON 
yap mav cua deicbar Tod cuvexovToc, Kai oUTWC Eic dtrel- 
pov, Ewe Gv KatavtTncwuev eic acwuaTov. Ei de A€yorev 
Kaddmep ot Crwikoi, ToviKhv Tiva eivon Kivnciv mepi Th 
CWUATA Eic TO ECW GUA KIvoULEVNV Kai Eic TO EZW, Kal THV 
wév eic TO CZw EyeOWv Kai TOLOTHTWV GTOTENECTIKTV Eival, 
tiv dé Eic TO Eicw EvWCEWC KAI OUCIaC, ENWTNTEOV AUTOUC, 
érerdt) Taca Kivncic Amd Tivdc Ecti duvapyEewc, Tic h dUva- 
wic aUTH Kai év Tivi ovciwTal; Ei vev ovV Kai  dSUVapIC AUTH 


Guthrie: Numenius von Apamea 6 
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as such, and if it were only material—for what is only 
material is something different from matter, for we call 
material that which only participates in matter,—what 
then is this in which Matter participates? Is it itself 
again matter, or not matter? If it is matter, how could 
it be material and still not be matter? But if it is not 
matter then it surely is immaterial. If then it is im- 
material, then is it no body, for all bodies are material. 


Should it be said, however, that because bodies have 
three dimensions, then must also the soul, as it penetrates 
the whole body, be of triple extension, and therefore in 
any case be a body, then would we have to answer that 
although every body has three dimensions, yet not every- 
thing that has three dimensions is a body. For quantity 
and quality, which in themselves are incorporeal, may 
under certain circumstances be reckoned quantatively. 
Likewise the soul, which in itself is non-extensive, might 
be considered as tridimensional in case that by chance it 
had happened into something tridimensional. 


Further, every body is either moved from within or 
from without; if from without, then is it inanimate; 
but if from within, then is it animated. Were the soul 
a body, and were it moved from without, then it is 
inanimate; but if from within, then it is animated. But 
it would be sheer nonsense to call the soul both animate 
and inanimate. Therefore the soul is no body. 


Further, if the soul is fed, then is it fed from the 
incorporeal, for the sciences are its food. But no body is 
fed from the incorporeal; therefore also is the soul no 
body; this was the deduction of Xenocrates. But if it 
is not fed, and the body of every living being is fed, then 
also is the soul no body. 
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Un Tic Ectt, Toic avTOIC THAW ypnCduUEHa AdToIC’ Ei dE 
ovX UAn, GAN Evudov (EtTEpov dE EcTt TO EvUAOV TAP THV 
UAnv’ TO yap pETEXOV UAC Evudov hEyeTa1), Ti ToTE dpa 
ECTL TO METEXOV Thc UANC; TOTEPOV DAN Kai aVTO H dudAOV; 
ei uev odv GAN, TWC evudov Kal ovx VAN; ei dE ov An, 
dudkov dpa, et d€ dudOV, Ov cWUa’ TaV yap cWUa Evudov. 
Ei dé A€youev, OTL TA CWUATAa TPIYH diacTaTd écTI, Kai H 
WuXr dé dt Gov dijKoUCa TOU CWUATOC, THIXH diacTaTH EcTI, 
Kai 01 TOOTO TaVTWC Kai CWA, EpodMEV, OTL TGV HEV CHULA 
TOLXH diactatév, ov mév dé TO TPIXA, diacTaTOV CHUA. Kal 
Tp TO TOCOV Kai TO TrOLOV, AcwWUATa dvTa Kad’ EauTd, KATA 
cuuBeBnkdoc év OyKw TrocodTa. ottwc ovv Kai TH wuys 
Ka0” EQUTNV HEV TIPOCECTL TO GdIGCTATOV, KATO cUuMBEBNKOC 


dé TH Ev W Ecti THIXH SiactaTW SvTi cuvOEwWPEITa Kal AUTH 


Ppt PA p> 


TOPIX SiactaThH. “Et. mav cWua i €ZwOev Kiveitar Hh Evdo- 
Oev’ GAN ei pev EZwOev, AvayKaiwe Gwuyov EcTat, Ei dE 
€vdobev, Euwuxov. Ei dé cWua h wuyn, ei pev CZwev x1- 
voito, Gwuxdc Ectiv’ ei dE EvdobEV, EUWUXoC. GToTIOV dé 
Kai TO EuwuXov Kai TO AwuKXoV AEyElv TIv WuXIV’ OUK dpa 
cua h wun. “Ett h wuxn ef uev Toémeton, UO &cwUdTOU 
TOEMETAL, TA TOP UAOHUATA THEME: AUTHV’ OVdEeV dE CWA 
OTd Gcwudtou THEMETAL’ OVK Gpa cWua NH wuxXn’ (=Evo- 
Kpatnc oUtTw cuviyyev)’ ei DE UN] THEMETAL, TAV dE CWA ZWoU 


TPEMETAL, OV CWA fT WUXN. 
6* 
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45. NUMENIUS TELLS MARVELLOUS STORIES. 

That men have, at times, experienced incredible and 
improbable experiences, has been the statement of many 
Greeks ; not only of such of whom it might be suspected 
that they were indulging in myths, but also of such as 
have demonstrated that they have carried on philosophy 
seriously, and relate the truth of what has actually hap- 
pened to them. Such have we read in the works of 
Chrysippos of Soloi, and the Pythagorean Numenius, 
in the second book of his treatise on the Indestructibility, 
of the Soul. 


46. THe Sout 1s ExpLainep MATHEMATICALLY. 

Before those, who earlier than we have attempted to 
explain the nature of the soul mathematically as some 
medium between the natural and the supernatural, it is 
asserted by those who call the soul a number, that it 
consists of unity, as something indivisible, and of the 
indefinite doubleness (manifold) as something divisible — 
Others, however, who conceive of the soul as of a 
geometrical figure, insist that it consists of a point and 
the divergence (either a locus and the divergence of two 
lines, or a centre and the radius of a circle) ; of which 
the first is indivisible, and the second divisible. Of the 
first opinion are the partisans of Aristander, Numenius, 
and the majority of the expounders; of the second 
opinoin is Severus. | 


47. THe LEGEND oF THE ATLANTEANS ONLY 
ALLEGORICAL, 

Several refer the story of the Atlanteans and the 
Athenians to the separation of the more beautiful souls, 
which receive their life from Athene (the goddess of 
wisdom), and the other creative souls, who are related 
to the (Neptune), the divinity which presides over birth. 
Thus does Numenius explain it. 

p. 26. Origen asserts that the whole story is an inven- 
tion and thus much did he grant the companions of 
Numenius. 
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XLV. 


Tlapadoza d€ mpayuata toic avOpwroic émmaivecbat 
MOTE Kai TWV EAANVwV icTOpNncav ov LOvov O1 UTOVvoNnGEevTEC 
a&v Wwe wUsoTOLODVTEC, GAAG Kal Ot TOAD Erm1dE1ZGuEVOL Yvn- 
ciwc @idocomeiv Kai mikadnOwe exTibecboar TA €ic avTOUC 
p8acavta. Toratta d aveyvwuev Tapa TH Code? Xpucitmw 
weeeee KL TW ThuOayopeiw vere ev TH SEUTEPW 
TEN’ AMPapciac wuyxifc. 


XLVI. 

Tw&v d€ TPO Hudv ot pev wadnuaTiIKy Tro1lodvTEC THY OU- 
Ciav Tic wuxXfc We MECnv TWV Te MuCIKWV Kai TWV UTeEp- 
QuWv, Ol HEV apiOudv AUTHV EiTOVTEC EK LOVddOC TroOLODCLV 
WC GMEPICTOU Kai EK THC Gopictou duddoc We pEpiCTfc’ ol 
dé WC YEWMETPIKNV UTOCTacIV OUCaV EK CnEioU Kal dIacTa- 
cewc, TOU MEV GuEpOUC, Tic dE pEpICTHC’ Thc HEV MpOTEpac 
eici O6ENC Ot TrEpi “Apictavdpov kai Nouunvov Kai dAdo 
TAEICTOL TWV EENYNTWY, Tic dé deuTEpac CEfijpoc. 


XLVII. 

Oi dé (THY TeEpi “ATAavTivwy Kai Adnvaiwy ictopiav dva- 
TéuTrouciv) €ic wuxWv didcTaciv KadALOvwy Kai Thc “Adnvae 
TpoMinwy Kai yevecioupyWv GAdwy, ai Kai Tw Thc Tevecewe 
éepopw Ge tmpochKouct’ Kai Ecti Tic e€fnyncewe TavTNc 
Noupnvtoc. 

p- 26: “Qpryevne dé TreTAGCOM EV EXETE TO OINYNUG Kai 
TOCOUTOV YE CUVEXWPEL TOIc Gui TOV Nouprviov (ad Plat. 
Tim. p. 21 A). 
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62a. SOUL-STRUGGLE BEFORE INCARNATION. 
These theologians and Plato teach that before the 
souls descend into material bodies, they must go through 
a struggle with the physical demons who are of western 
nature, inasmuch as, according to the belief of the 
Egyptians, the West is the abode of harmful demons. 


62b. PorpHyry FOLLOWS THE TEACHINGS OF NUMENIUS. 

Of this opinion is Porphyry, of whom we would be 
very much surprised if he asserted any teaching differ- 
ing from that of Numenius. 


64. Tue Evir Demons DELIGHT IN SACRIFICIAL SMOKE. 

I remember having read in the book of a certain 
Pythagorean, where he was expounding the hidden 
meanings of the Poet (Homer), that the prayer of 
Chryses to Apollo, and the plague which Apollo sent 
down upon the Greeks, were proofs that Homer knew 
of certain evil demons, who delight in sacrificial smoke; 
and who, as reward to the sacrificer, grant them the ruin 
of others as answer to their prayers. 


61. NUMENIUS AS VULGARIZER OF THE SERAPIS 
MYSTERIES. 
In the books of the Pythagorean Numenius we read 
a description of the formation of (Serapis). The latter 
was said to participate in the being of everything that 
is produced by nature, animals and plants. So one could 
see that he was erected into a divinity not only by the 
sculptors, with the aid of profane mysteries, and magic 
means that evoke demons, but also by magicians and 
sorcerers, and of the demons evoked by their incanta- 
tions. 
AST ADOT ALT. 
Some (philosophers) locate in the divisible soul the 
whole intelligible world, the Gods, the Demons, and the 
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LXIi. 


TIpiv d& cic TH cTEpEed CMATA Tac WUYdc KaTEAOETV 116- 
eEuov Tapadiower TWY WUXWV TIPdC TOUC VAIKOUC datyovac, 
ovc TH dUcEL TPOCWKEiWwCcEV’ Eel Kai H SuUCcIC, WC EXETOV 
Aiyirtio1, Tomoc EcTi SarwOvWY KaKWTIKWY. Emi d€ TAavTHC 
EcTL THC OINcewc 6 Middcoqoc TlopMupoc, Sv Kai Sauudcerev 
dv Tic ei Etepa Eyer Thc Nouunviou trapaddcewc. 


LXIV. 


Meéuvynuor dé Tapa Tit TWV Tlu8ayopeiwv dvaypdwavTt 
mTeEpt TWV Ev UTOVOIA Tapa TW TOINTH AEeheyUEVWY, ava- 
yvouc, 611 TA TOU Xpvcou tpdc Tov “AmdAAWVa Ern, Kai 6 
é= “Amo\Awvoc émimeupOeic toic “EAAnct Aowtdc, diddcxel, 
6t1 Hrictato “Ounpoc tovnpouc Tivac daivovac, xatpovtac 
Taic Kviccaic Kai Toic Ouctaic, picbovc atodiddévai Toic 
Ovcact Thy Etépwv POopay, ei TOLODTO 01 BVOVTEC EvyoUVTO. 


LXI. 

"Aveyvwnev d& Tapa Noupnviw tH Tudayopeiw mepi tijc 
KATACKEUC AUTOD, WC Apa TavTWV TWY UTd MicEewc d101- 
KOUMEVWV METEXEL OUCIaC CWWV Kal MuTWV" Iva Od=n yETE 
TWV GTEMECTWV TEAETWV KAI TWY KAAOUCWV daiLovac LAyya- 
vELWV OVX UTO AYAAUATOTIOIWY LOVWY KaTacKEUdZEecbar GEdc 
GANG Kai UTO udywv Kal PappakWv Kai TH Ewoaic adTwWY 
KNAOULEVWV daILOVWY. 


XLVIIL. 
Oitivec kai év TH pepicti wuxt) TOV vonTov KdcuOV Kal 
Peovc Kai daivovac Kai TayAaOdV Kai TavTA TA TpPECBUTEPA 
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Good, and everything that deserves reverence; likewise 
do they assert that all is in all; but this is in a manner 
such that each thing is in each in a manner suitable to 
its nature. Of this opinion is undoubtedly Numenius. 


49a. Lire 1s A BATTLE. 


Even among the Platonists many differ; for some, 
like Plotinos and Porphyry, comprehend the forms and 
the organic parts of life, and the energizings (of life?) 
into a single system and idea; but others, like Numenius, 
strive to conceive of it, as a battle. 


49b. Evin as AN EXTERNAL ACCRETION. 


p. 896. Of those who think otherwise are Numenius 
and Kronius, who think that evil is somehow added or. 
grown to from the outside, and namely, from Matter. 


50. ALL INCARNATIONS ARE OF EVIL, 


Some of the younger (philosophers) do not make this 
distinction. As they possess no distinguishing character- 
istic, they confuse indiscriminately the incarnation of all 
things, and assert boldly that they are all of evil; and 
especially the companions of Kronius, Numenius, and 
Harpocrates. 


51. THE Sout 1s INDISCERPTIBLY ONE WITH GoD. 


Numenius seems to teach the unification and the in- 
discerptibility of the soul with its source. 


_ 52. PResENTATION A CasuAL CONSEQUENCE OF THE 
SYNTHETIC POWER OF THE SOUL. 


Numenius, who says that the synthetic power (of the 
soul) is receptive to energies; but that its power of 
presentation is a casual consequence; not its function 
or result, but a by-product. 
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év avti évidptouc, kai év maciv weavtwe mévta efvar 
G&moMaivovtal, OiKEiwC UEVTOL KAT THY avTWV oOvClav év 
exactoic. Kai tavtnc Tic ddZnc Avay@icBynThtTwe pév écTt 
Noupyvioc. 

DVB) De 


"Hdn toivuv Kai év avtoic toic Tlkatwvikotc Toho} dia- 
ctaciaZouciv, ot wev eic wiav cUvtoziv Kai ulav idéav ta 
elon Kai TA UOPIa Tic Zwric Kal TA Evepynuata cuvayovteEc, 
wemep Tlkwtivoc te Kai Tlop@upioc’ o1 dé Eic udynv TadTa 
KaTateivovtec, weep Noupnvioc ..... p. 896: Twv 0’ ad 
dlicTaMEVWY TPOC TOUTOUC Kai ATO TWY EEWHEV TPOC@UO- 
Mévwy TpocTiWévtwy OTWCOdV TH WuXf] TO KaKdv, dd pev 
tiic VAnc Nouunviou kai Kpoviou trodAdKic..... 


1, 

Tivéc d€ TWY vewTeépwy OVX OUTWC dIaKpivouciv. OvK 
éyovtec d€ CKOTIOV THC dIAMOPdTHTOC Eic TAUTO cUyX€éouCt 
TOC EvcwuaTWCeIc TWV OAWV, KaKac d’ Eivar TdaCaCc diicyu- 
piZovta, Kai d1apepdvtwe oi Trepi Kpdvidy te kai Noun7- 
viov Kai “Aptroxpatiwva. 

(oa 

“Evweiv ev OvV Kai TAUTOTHTA GdIaKPITOV THC WuxXfCc 

MpOc Tac EauTic dpxac mpecBeverv paivetar Noupnvioc. 


LI. 


Nouunvioc d€ THV cuyKaTadeTiKhy dUVauIV TrapadeKTI- 
Ki évepyerv @rycac eivor, cUuTTWUA avdTIC MNciv eEivar 
TO MAVTACTIKOV, OU pry Epyov TE Kai GTOTEAECHA, GANG TrA- 
paKkodovOnnua. 
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53. Numenrtus Assumes Two SOULS, NOT 
SOUL-FUNCTIONS. 


Others, among whom is also Numenius, do not assume 
three parts of the soul, or at least two, namely, the 
rational and the irrational parts; but they think that we 
have two souls, a rational one, and an irrational one. 
Some of these again consider both immortal; others, 
only the rational. 


54. ALLEGORY OF THE CAvE oF THE NYMPHS. 


Numenius and his companion Kronius consider the 
Cave (of the Nymphs) an image and a symbol of the 
World. (They hold that) in the heaven there are two 
extremities; there being nothing more southern than the 
winter-tropic, nor more northern, than the summer- 
tropic, the summer-tropic being that of Cancer, and the 
winter-tropic, that of Capricorn. Because the tropic 
of Cancer is in the greatest proximity to the earth, it 
was very properly ascribed to the moon, because the latter 
is nearest to the earth; but inasmuch as the southern 
pole is still invisible, to the tropic of Capricorn is as- 
cribed the most distant and highest of the planets 
(Saturn). 

Cap. 22. That is why the theologians asserted that 
these two, the Cancer and the Capricorn, are in reality 
two gates; For Plato asserted (Rep. x. 13) there were 
' two openings, that of Cancer, through which souls de- 
scended, and that of Capricorn, through which they as- | 
cended. Cancer is northern, and descending, Capricorn | 
to the south, and ascending. The northern opening is 
for the souls that descend to birth. 


55. IMMORTALITY OF THE Forms or Matter. 


Some, like Numenius, represent as immortal every- 
thing, from the rational soul, to the soulless forms o/ 
inorganic nature (or habit, a Stoic term). 
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LIII. 

“Addo d€, Wv Kai Nouprvioc, ov Tpia pépn wuyxiic prac 
H} OVO ye, TO AOTIKOV Kai GAOYOV, GAAG dUO WuXac EXEL 
Hudc olovta [wemep kai GAdor], THv yEV AOTIKHV, THv dé 
dhoyov’ WV TaAIV O1 HEV GuMw Gbavatouc, o1 S€ THV Ao- 
YiKnyV GOAaVATOV KTA. 

LEV: 

Tod d€ dvtTpou eixdva Kai cUuBodkov Mnct TO KdCuOU 
méepovtoc Nouuyvioc xai 6 tovTou Etaipoc Kpdvioc, duo 
eival ev ovpavw aKpa’ WV OUTE voTIWTEpdv ecTt TOD XElLE- 
plvov TpoTIIKOD, OUTE BopEldTEpov TOU BEpivod: EcTt d° O WEV 
BEMLVOC KATA KaPKivov, O SE XElMEPIVOC KAT alyOKEpwV. Kal 
TIPOCYELOTATOC Mev WV Miv O KapKivoc EevAOyWC TH TPOC- 
TEloTATH cEAtVN aTEddOn* AMavotc d ETL dvTOC Tov vo- 
Tiou TOAOU TO HaKpav ETL AMECTNKOTL Kai AvwtaTw TW 
TAAVWHEVWY TAVTWV O aiyoKepwe aTEd08N [Hyouv TW Kpd- 
vw] ..... Cap. 22: dU0 ovv TavTac EBEvTO TUAGC KapKIVOV 
Kai aiydxepwv oi Geddoyou TIAdtwv d€ dvO cTéula E—n’ 
TOUTWV OE KapKivov HEV Eival, dV OU KaTiaclv ai WUXal, ai- 
yOKepwv O€, dt OU Aviaciv’ GAAG KapKivoc pev BdpeEloc Kai 
KaTaBaTiKdc, aiydxepwe dé voTioc Kai GvaBaTiKdc’ EcTL dé 
TO ev BOpera wuxWv eEic YEveciv KaTLOUCWY. 

Ly. 

“OT. o1 wév GMO Tic AoyiKhic wuyxic aypi Tic dwuyYou 

eZewc aTadavatiZouciv, wc Nouprvioc. 
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56. Att Sours ARE IMMoRTAL. 


Among those who have spoken of the divisibility of 
the soul from the body, some declare that it is divisible 
from the body; the rational, the irrational, and the 
vegetative. So thought Numenius, who permitted himself 
to be misled by some expressions of Plato who (Phaedr. 
51) said, “every soul is immortal.” 


57. Process or HuMAN DEGENERATION. 


(In contrast to an allegorical interpretation of the 
Platonic teaching of Metempsychosis, in Phaedo 70), it 
is assumed by Plotinos, Harpocrates, Amelius, Boethus, 
and Numenius, that when Plato speaks of a kite, he 
means nothing else than a kite; and likewise, when he 
speaks of a wolf, an ass, a monkey, or a swan. For they 
assert that it is possible that the soul should fill itself up 
with badness from the body, and become assimilated to 
the irrational creatures ; to whomsoever it has assimilated 
itself, to it does it strive; and the one enters into this, the 
other into the other animal. 


V. CONCERNING SPACE. 


(SEE FRAGMENT 11, AND PLATO, TIMAEUS, 
11-17.) 


58. Numenius ALLEGoRIzEs OUT OF HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 


But I know that Numenius, a man who has supremely © 
well interpreted Plato, and who placed confidence in 
Pythagorean teachings,—in many passages of his writ- 
ings expounds utterances of Moses and the Prophets, and 
has interpreted them allegorically in a not improbable | 
manner; as in his treatise On the Initiate, and in those 
about Numbers, and Space. 
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LVI. 

Tv dé ywpicThy eipnKdtwv ol Mev TacaVv WuXrV XwW- 
PpICTHVY CWUATOC EipyKact, Kal THV AOYIKHV Kal THY GoyoV 
Kai THY MuTiKhV’ otoc Hv Noupnvioc mAavnGeic ard Tivwv 
pycerdiwv TTkdtwvoc, eimdvtoc év Daidpw’ aca wut d0d- 
VOTOC. 

LVI. 

TTAwtivoc youv Kai “Aptoxpatiwv, "AuéAtoc kai Bondoc 
xai Nouynvioc tov tov TIAatwvoc ixtivov trapakaBdvtec 
ikTiVoV Tapadiddact, Kal TOV AUKOV AUKOV Kal dvov TOV 
Ovov, Kai O TIONKOC avTOIC OVK GAAO f TOUTO Kai 6 KUKVOC 
ovx GdXo 7 KUKVoc voniZeTar Kai Yap amd TOD cwWMATOC 
KaKiac €uTtitAacbar THY wuXnv dSuvaTov eivor A€youct Kai 
Toic ahoyorc eZeikaZecbar’ WwW yoUv WuowWO8n, Kata TOTO 
Mepetai, GAAN GAAO ZHov Urodvca. 


ITEPI TOIILOY. 
LVIII. 

"Eyw 0 of8a Kai Nouunviov, dvdpa toAAW Kpeittov din- 
ncduevov TlAdtwva Kai THv TTu@ayopeiwv doyUaTwy TICcTEvV- 
CavtTa, TOAAaXOD TWY CUTYPAULaTWV avTOD EKTIOEUEVOV TO 
Mwucéwe Kai THv TpoMNTWV Kai OvK aATIOAGvWC AUTO TPO- 
TOAOYOUVTA, Wemep ev TH KaAOUMEvW “Ero. Kai Ev Toic 


TEP GpiOuWv Kal Ev TOIC TEpi TOTIOU. 
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VI. ABOUT NUMBERS. 


(SEE FRAGMENTS To, °25)"42)'46,"AND PLATO, 
TIMAEUS, 14.) 


60. PeErHArs NuUMENIUS TAUGHT PYTHAGOREAN NUMER- 
ICAL CABALISM ABOUT THE SOUL. 


Theodorus, the philosopher of Asine, was permeated 
with the teachings of Numenius. He spins dreams about 
the birth of the soul in a rather original manner, busying 
himself with letters, their form, and numbers . . . mak- 
ing the universal or geometrical number out of the 
(fourfold) soul, inasmuch as the group of seven finds 
itself in the name of the soul. 


VII. FRAGMENT FROM NEMESIUS, ATTRIB- 
UTED JOINTLY TO NUMENIUS AND 
AMMONIUS SACCAS. 

66. ON THE IMMATERIALITY OF THE Sout, 

(See Fr. 44-57.) 

It will suffice to oppose the arguments of Ammonius, 
teacher of Plotinus, and those of Numenius the Pyth- 
agorean, to that of all those who claim that the soul is 
material. These are the reasons: ‘Bodies, containing 
nothing unchangeable, are naturally subject to change, to 
dissolution, and to infinite divisions. They inevitably 
need some principle that may contain them, that may 
bind and strengthen their parts; this is the unifying prin- 
ciple that we call soul. But if the soul also is material, 
however subtle be the matter of which she may be com- 
posed, what could contain the soul herself, since we have 
just seen that all matter needs some principle to contain 
it? The same process will go continuously to infinity 
until we arrive at an immaterial substance.” 
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ITEPI APIOMQN. 
, LX. 

Oeddopoc dé, 6 Ex Tic “Actvnc middcogoc, tWv Nouyn- 
veiwy AdYWV EuqMopnOeic KatvoTtpeTTecTEepov TovC TrEpi THC 
wuxoyoviac d1€8nKe AdYouC, ATO TWV YpayUaGTWV Kal TWV 
XAPAKTHPWY Kai TWY GpiOuWy. ToLlovMEvOc Tac émPodrdc... 
TOLELV TOV CUUTTAVTG Ap1OUdv 7 TOV YEewLETPIKOV GpIOUdy... 
(tv TETPAKTUV), H...EMTAC... Ev TH OvOuaTt Tic wuxijc 
oucne. 


E NEMESIO 


EX V1, 


De Natura Humana, ii; vide Numenii Fr. 44-57. 
A \ i , N , Ue 
Kow7 pev ovv 7pdos mavtas Tous €yovTas copa 
\ 
THY WuxiV, apkéere TA Tapa "Appwviov Tov d.dac- 
, A ~ 
kahov Iwrivov, kat Novpnviov tov UvbayopiKov 
> Vf, 3 ‘N \ A, \ v4 “~ > ] , , 
elpnueva, Eiot 6€ ravta: Ta cdpata TH olKkeiqa pv- 
> ‘ N > ¥ 
Cel, TPETTA OVTA Kal OKEOaTTA Kal OLddov Els azTreEt- 
‘ 8 x > > A > nN 2 e nN 
pov TuNTA, pNdEVOS Ev avTots apeTaBANTov viTohe- 
lal A N , N 
Topevov, SEetTat TOV GvVTLVeVTOS Kat TUVaYOVTOS Kal 
S A \ A 
woTEep cvapiyyovTos Kal OvyKpaTOUYTOS aUTA, OFEP 
‘\ 46 > 4 ~ de 2 € \ e 
Wuyny \éyopevr, Et rowvv copa eotiy n Wuxy otov- 
, b) QX \ 
dnote, eb Kal NemTOpEepeaTaTov, Ti Tah EOTL TO 
ld 3 4 > ? \ la A >) A Q 
cuvexov exeivnv; “EdeixOy yap, wav copa detobau 
A es > ¥ y a 
TOV DUVEXOVTOS, KAL OUTWS Els ATTELPOV, EWS GY Ka- 
> 
TAVTNOWLEV ELS ATOLATOY, 
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VII. REFERENCES FROM PLOTINOS 
67. DERIVATION OF “APOLLO.” 
(See Fr} 42) Hoan. 5, /0,) ; 

That is why the Pythagoreans were accustomed, among 
each other, to refer to this principle in a symbolic manner, 
calling him Apollo, which name means a denial of mani- 
foldness. 

68. PyTHAGOREAN THEOLOGY OF THE CosMIC GENESIS. 
(See: Preeis-17 5) Bane vy, 4,2) 

This is the reason of the saying, “The ideas and num- 
bers are born from the indefinite doubleness, and the 
One;” for this is intelligence. 

69. NUMENIAN NAME FOR THE DIVINITY. 
(See Pt: 2ossBnnia. 35: } 

That is why the ancients said that ideas are essences 

and beings. 
70. Evits ARE UNAVOIDABLE. 
(See Pro 10907; Eni i\8 6; alsod ant sana 

Let us examine the opinion that evils cannot be de- 
stroyed, but are necessary. 
forefend its destruction (especially) at times when they 
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E PLOTINO 


LXVII. 


Enneades v.8.5; vide Numenii Fr. 20. 
Awd Kal Tag id€as ovrTa eheyov elvau of madaot 
Kal ovolas, 
LXVIII. 
Enneades v.4.2. vide Numenii Fr. 15-17. 

Avd Kal eipntar ex THS aopiotov Suddos Kal Tov 
en . » Venias , A N e A a 
Evds TA ELON Kal OL apLOpot - TOUTO yap O Vous, * 

LXIX. 
Enneades v.5.6; vide Numenii Fr. 42. 

"Obev kal “Amodwva of IvOayopikot cup Bodikas 
mpos adAndous Eonpaivov, atopace TOV TOAdOV, 
LXX. 

Enneades i.8.6; vide i.4.113 iii.3.7. Numenii Fr. 16, 17. 


> - 5 \ \ A nN ZL, \ ay > r 2 
EmuoKemreéov o€, Kat Tas héyetal, uN av arroheo- 
X X > 3 5 Ss >] 4 
Bat Ta Kaka, add’ elvor €€ avayKys, 
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HISTORY OF THE: SUGCESSORS OF PLATO, OR 
WHY THEY DIVERGED FROM HIM. 


FIRST BOOK. 
I. WHY THE SUCCESSORS OF PLATO DIVERGED FROM HIM. 


1. Under Speusippus, Plato’s nephew, and Xenoc- 
rates, his successor, and Polemo, who took over the 
school from Xenocrates, the character of the teachings 
remained almost the same, because the notorious teaching 
of the “reserve of judgment’ and the like, did not yet 
exist. 


Later, however, much was declared differently, and was 
twisted, and the (teachers) did not remain with the first 
tradition. Although they all began with Plato, they all 
left him, some more quickly, some more slowly, purposely 
or unconsciously and sometimes even out of ambition. 


2. My object, however, is not to oppose men like 
Xenocrates, but to save the honor of Plato. For it 
makes me indignant that they did not prefer to suffer 
and do any and all things, merely to save their agreement 
(with Plato). Plato, who though he was not better than 
the great Pythagoras, but also probably no worse, surely 
deserved it of them, that they should have followed and 
honored him; and they would also have had good reason 
to have highly esteemed Pythagoras. 


3. On the contrary, there was no great necessity that 
the Epicureans should have preserved the teachings of 
their master so scrupulously; but they understood them, 
and it was evident that they taught nothing that diverged 
from the doctrines of Epicurus in any point. They agreed 
that he was the true Wise-man, remained unanimously 
with him, and therefore were fully justified in bearing 
his name. Even among the later Epicureans it was an 


TEPI THY TQN AKAAHMAIKQN 
IPOX TAATQNA ATAS TAX EQS, 


Me 


I. Eri vév toivuv Crevcintov tov TIhdtwvoc ev aded- 
midovv, SEvoKpatTnv o€ Tov diddoxov Tov Creucintovu, TTo- 
h€uwva, dé TOV ExdEeEGuEVOV Tiv CXoAnV Tapa SEvoxpdtouc, 
aei TO Oc dieTElveTO TWV SOyUaTWV CcyEddv TL TADTOV, 
EVEKG YE THC unTw Eoxc TautNci Tic TOAVOPUANHTOU TE 
Kai ei df Tivwv ToLloUTWV GAwy. "Emel efc ye TH GANG TIOA- 
hayf, Tapadvovtec, TA dE cTpEBAOUVTEC, OUK EveuEIvay TH 
TpWIN dSiadoX/]’ ApEcuevor € am’ Eexeivou, Kai OAtTov Kai 
Bpdoiov diictavto mpoaipécer 7H) AYvoia, TA dE dH TIVI aiTia 
GAAN OUK GAMirotiuw icwe. 

2. Kai ov ev BovAouai Ti Madpov eimetv d14 =evoxpatn, 
udAAov pty vmép Thdtwvoc eOédw. Kai yop pe ddxvei, Str 
ui) Tv éraddv Te Kai dpwv, cWZovtec TW TIhdtwvi KaTé& 
TAVTA TAVIN TAaCcav Ouodoziav. Kaitor dz10c hv avtoic 6 
TlkGtwv, ovK Gueivwy pév Tlu8aydpou tod peydAou, ov 
MEVTOL icwC OVdE PAaupdtepoc Exelvou, W cuvaKodovBobyv- 
TEC CEMOEVTEC TE OL YvWPIMOL EYEVOVTO TrOAUTINNTIZECBaL 
aiTwTtato. TOV Tludaydpay. 


3. Tovto d€ ot Emixovpeior otk Woedov pev, WaddvTEc 
d’ otv Ev ovdEVI LEV WHPOncav "EriKkovpw EvavTia G€uEvor 
ovdauwc, OMoAOTHcavTec dé Eivar copH cuvdedoyuevor Kai 
QUTOI O14 TOUTO ATEAQUCAY THC TPOCPT|CEWC EiKOTWC. *YTPEE 
Te €K TOU Emi TAEICTOV TOiCc pETETEITA EmikoupeEtoic, und’ 
autoic eineiv mw Evavtiov oUTe GAANAOIC OUTE “Erikovpw 


Guthrie: Numenius von Apamea 7 
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understood thing, that they should contradict neither 
each other nor Epicurus in any material point, and they 
consider it an infamous piece of outlawry; it is for- 
bidden to promote any innovation. Consequently, none 
of them dared such a thing, and those teachings have 
always remained unchanged, because they were always 
unanimous. The School of Epicurus is like a properly 
administered state in which there are no parties who have 
the same thoughts and opinions ; hence, they were genuine 
successors, and apparently, will ever remain such. 

4. In the School of the Stoics, however, beginning 
from the very leaders, has ever reigned discord, which, 
indeed, has not ceased yet. It is with preference that they 
hold disputations, and (exercise?) themselves over any 
argument that is difficult to refute. Some have remained 
in the ancient teachings, others have already introduced 
changes. Even the first were similar to oligarchs, and 
were disagreed; and it was really their fault that the 
later Stoics criticised the earlier ones so much, even 
to the extent that some claimed to be more stoical than 
others ; especially those who disputed about externalities, 
and were petty. For it was the latter who especially 
exceeded the others, and faulted them for being busy- 
bodies and quibblers. 

5. But this fate far more overtook those who in dif- 
ferent ways, each in his own manner, derived his teach- 
ings from Socrates,—Aristippus, Antisthenes, the Mega- 
rians, the Eretrians, and others. 

6. The cause was that Socrates asserted the existence 
of three Gods, and philosophized about them in expres- 
sions suited to each single auditor. His auditors, how- 
ever, did not understand this, but believed that he uttered 
all these expressions on chance, in accordance with the 
oppinion which happened to have the upper hand with 
him at the time. 

7. Plato, who followed Pythagoras (in teachings or 
method) knew that Socrates had derived his teachings 
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undév eic undév, Stou Kai uvyncOfvai dZ10v" GAN Ectiv avdToic 
Tapavounua, wdAAov O€ aceBnua, Kal KATEYVWCTOL TO Kal- 
voTounsev. Kai d14 ToOTO ovdeic OVdE TOAUG, KATH TOAANV 
d€ Elpfynv avToic HpEeuet TA OOYUATA UNO Thc év GAANAOIC 
aiel TOTE CUUMWwviac. “EorKé TE fh EmKovpou diatpiBt tro- 
hiteiq Tivi GAnOEl, actaciactoTaty, Koivov Eva vodyv, piav 
Yvwunv €xoucn ag’ fc fcav Kai eici kai, We EoiKev, Ecov- 
Tal MiiaKdAovGo1. 

4. Ta d€ TWY CtwikWv éctaciactor, dp=dueva ard TW 
apXOvTwY Kai uNndémw TeheuUTWVTG Kai vv. "EXéyxouct dé 
COPAMUIVIWC och ats UTO duCcHEvoUC EXEYXOU, OL MEV TIVvEC 
QUTIWV EuMEeuEvNKOTEC ETL, Of d° HON ETAPEUEVOL. ElEaciv 
OUV OL TPWTOL OALTAPXIKWTEPOIC, Ot O1) SIacTavTEC UTHpEav 
€ic TOUC PETETEITA TOAATC MEV TOIC TPOTEPOIC, TOAATC OE 
[tic] GAANAOIC Emitiycewc aitio1, eEicéT. ETEMWV ETEPOL 
Ctwikwtepor’ Kai uaAOv Ocot TAEiOV TrEpi TO TEXVIKOV WHON- 
cav pixpohoyou. AUTO Yap OUTOL TOUC ETEpoUC UTEPBaddd- 
MEVvOL TH TE TOAUTIPAYMOCUVH TOC TE CKapIMNOyOiC ETETI- 
uwv PATTOV. 

5. TloAv pevtor TOUTWY TPOTEPOV TAVTA ETaABOV O1 GTO 
Cwxpatouc apedkvcavtec diaMmdpwe TovC AdYouC, idia YEV 
*Apictimmoc, idia dé “Avticbévnc, Kai dAAaXod idia o1 Meya- 
OlKOL TE Kai Epetpixoi 7 et Tivec GAAOL pETa TOUTWY. 

6. Aitiov d€, GTi TpEic Beovc TIVEMEVOU CwKpatouc Kai 
PidocoMmovvtoc avutoic Ev Toc TPOCHKOUCIV EKacTW PUBLIC, 
Oi diakoVovTEC TOOTO MEV HYVOOUV, WovTo dé éyelv TaVTA 
QUTOV Eiki) Kal GTO Thc vikWenc aiel TpocTUXWCc GAAOTE 
dAAnc TUXNC, GTWC TrVvEOL. 

7. O d€ Tihkatwv tu8ayopicac (der d€ TOV CwKpatnv 
undapodev 1) exeiOev O14 TA AUT TATE Eimelv TE Kal YVOVTa 

hog 
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from no other person, and agreed with him entirely,— 
built himself his own system also. (But he taught) 
neither in the usual manner, nor did he make his teach- 
ings very clear; but he treated each point just as he 
thought wise, leaving it in twilight, half way between 
clearness and unclearness. He did indeed thus attain 
security, in his writing; but he himself thus became the 
cause of the subsequent discord and difference of opinions 
about his teaching. (This discord therefore) did not 
originate in malice, or envy; for I would not utter any 
inauspicious words about men of ancient time. 


8. Having understood this, we must now return to 
the original point at issue, and, with the aid of the 
Divinity, we shall have to differentiate him now from 
the Academy, just as it was our purpose, at the beginning, 
to differentiate him from Aristotle and Zeno. We shall, 
therefore, grant that, in his real nature, he was a Pytha- 
gorean. Now, however, his members suffer, torn as he 
is with greater ferocity than a Pentheus. No one how- 
ever attempts to restore the whole body, (as indeed we 
are going to try to do here). 


Plato seemed more popular than Pythagoras, and more 
reverend than Socrates, because he stands in the midst 
between them softening the greater severity of the one 
to philanthropy, and raising the mockery and jocularity 
of the other, from irony to dignity and reputation; 
and this he accomplished specially hereby, that he mingled 
Pythagoras and Socrates. 


2. Tue IL1ap or ARCESILAOS AND ZENO. 


Io. But it was not my object to investigate this more 
minutely, as it is not my professed object; so I will now 
return to my theme, from which I seem to have wandered 
far, lest I stray from the right road. 
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eipnxevar) We OUV Kai aUTOC CUvEdH|CaTO TA TPGTWATA, OUTE 
eiwOdTwWC OUTE dE Eic TO MavEepdv’ diayayWv dé Exacta dmy 
EvOuIZev, EmiKpUWoMEVOC Ev pECW TOU Offa eEivar Kai Un 
dfjla, dcmadWc pEev EYPawato, avTOc dé aitiav TapEcXE THC 
MET QUTOV CTACEWC TE Gua Kai dioAKic TWV doyUdTWY, ov 
@0dvw ev, ovdE Ye duCcvoia’ GAA’ OU BovAOUan Eri avdpacr 
TPECBUTEPOIC EiTTETV PNUATA OVK Evaiciva. 


8. To0To dé yp yabovtac hudc. éteveyKeiv Exeice UGANOV 
THV YvWUNV, Kai Weep EF AOxfc TPOVGENEOa ywPiZerv avTOV 
*Apictotéhouc Kai Zyvwvoc, oUTW Kai vov Tic “Axadnutac, 
€av O GEC AVTIAGBHTaI, KwPIZoVTEC EccouEV AUTOV EM’ Eau- 
TOU viv eivar Tludayoperov. “Oc viv uavixwrepov f TlevOet 
TIVL TPOCHKE SieAKOMEVOC TraACKXEL MEV KATA MEAN, Sdoc 0’ 
€— Ohovu E€auTov peTatiPeTai TE Kal dvtTimeTatibetar ov- 
OaUWwe. 


9g. “Omwe ovv dvnp pecevwv TIu8aydpou Kai Cwxpatouc, 
TOU MEV TO CEUVOV UTTAYAyWV EXPL TOU MikavOpwrov, Tod 
d€ TO KOMWOV TOUTO KOI TalyYvIjWOV avayaywy ato THC 
eipwveiac eic GEiwua Kai dyKov, Kal avTO ToUTO, KEpacac 
Cwxpatei Tudaydpav, tod pév dnuotiKWTEpoc, TOO dé ceuvd- 
TENOC WOON. ca 


i, 

10. "AX od yap Tor TadTa diaiTHCcWwV FAPOV, MI) TreEpi 
TOUTWV OUCNHC vov por Tic Zntycewc. “A dé TPOVdEdOKTO 
Kai eit exeice, 7 5% Mpoddoc dvadpapeiv doKW pol, Uy Kai 
TOU AvaKpoUCcOW HEV TiC Od00 Tic PEpoucne. 
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11. The successors of Polemo were Arcesilaos and 
Zeno; I shall return to them at the close. J remember 
that I said that Zeno first studied with Xenocrates; then 
with Polemo, and at last became a Cynic, by associating 
with Krates. To this we must now add that he was an 
auditor of Stilpo, and that he busied himself with the 
teachings of Heraclitus. 

12. For while they (Zeno and Arcesilaos) were fellow- 
students of Polemo, they became jealous of each other, 
and in their struggle (Zeno) used Heraclitus, Stilpo and 
Krates as allies,—the influence of Stilpo making him 
eager for battle; through the influence of Heraclitus he 
became obscure and severe, and through Crates he be- 
caineta’ Cynic: 

On the other hand, Arcesilaos made use of Theo- 
phrastes, the Platonist Krantor, and Diodorus; further, 
Pyrrho also. The influence of Krantor made him an adept 
in persuasion; Diodorus made him sophistic; through 
the influence of Pyrrho he became Protean, impudent, 
and independent of all. 

13. It was concerning him that circulated the ribald 
saying : 

(“Like the Chimera of Theognis. vi. 181; Diog. 
Laert, iv. 33, he was) 

“Plato in front, Pyrrho behind, and Diodorus in the 
middle.” | 

Timon asserts that he also derived love of strife from 
Menedemus, and so perfected himself in it that people 
sang about him, 

“There he comes running, with the leaden ball of 
Menedemos, hiding under his cloak vitriolic Pytrho, or 
Diodorus.” 

14. Combining the quibbles of Diodorus, who was a 
dialectician, with the sceptical expressions of Pyrrho, 
he made of himself a vain chatterer, by the fluency of 
speech of a Plato. He asserted, and contradicted himself, 
and rolled hither and yon, on all sides, just as it happened 
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tr. Tlok€uwvoc d€ éyYeévovto yvWpor ’ApKecidaoc xai 
Zyvwv? TaAW yap avTWV uvycOjcomar emi Téher. Zhvwva 
uév OUV HEUVNMOL EiTWV SevoKpatel, eita Tlok€uwvi @or- 
Tijcar, avOic d€ Tapa KpatyT Kuvicar. Nuvi d€ adTw edo- 
yicOw, OT: Kai CtiAmwvdc Te WETECyE Kai TWV AdYWV Tw 
“HopaxXerteiwy. 

12. Emel yap cuugoitWvtec Tapa Tlok€uwvi ErdoTtipy- 
O@ncav GAAHAOIC, cuuTTAapEAGBOV Eic TV TPOC GAANAOUC HAaXNV 
6 wév “Hpdxdertov kai Ctiktwva dua Kai Kpatnta, wv 710 
uev Criktwvoc €yéveto waxntnyc, UO dé “Hpaxdeitou avctn- 
pdc, Kuvikdc dé UO Kpatyntoc’ 6 d’ “Apxecidaoc Oecdq@pactov 
icxel, Kai Kpdvtopa tov Tlkatwvixov xai Arddwpov, eita 
Tluppwva, wv bd pev Kpavtopoc mOavoupyiKdc, Utd Ato- 
dWpoU dé comicTijc, bmd dé TlUPHwvoc EyéveTO TavTOdaTrOC 
Kai ITHC Kal OVdEVOC, 

13. Kai €d€yeto mrepi aUTOD GddpuEvov Ti ETTOc TAapPAayw- 
TOV Kal UBpICTIKOV. 

TIpécOe TlAdtwv, dmAev Tlippwyv, wéccoc Aiddwpoc. 

—Tipwv d€ Kai bd Mevedijou TO Epictixdv pyc Aapdovta 
éZaptuOfvar, eitep ye dy Mrci Trepi avTov" 
Tf pév éxwv Mevedrpou umd ctépvoict wodupdov 
Octceta, 7 Tluppwva TO mayKpeac, 7 Arodwpov. 

14. Taic otv A1odwpou, diadeKTiKod SvToc, AeTTOAOYIaIC 

ToUc hoyicuovc Tovc TlUppwvoc Kai TO CKETITIKOV KaTATE- 


Zac diexdcunce Adyou SeivdTNT1 TH MTAGTWVOC PANVagov Tiva 
KOTECTWHUAPEVOV’ Kal €heye Kal AvTEAETE Kal HETEKVAIVOEITO 
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to suit him; recalled his own expressions, was hard to 
interpret, was unstable, untrustworthy, and at the same 
time rash, for he claimed that he himself knew nothing, as 
he was of noble lineage. Then again (Chapt. vi. 1) he 
would become like a wise man, so that his plays with 
words gave him great apparent breadth, or many-sided- 
ness. Just as it was impossible to see on which side the 
Homeric Tydides was, during the battle, whether among 
the Trojans or the Greeks, as_ little could one tell that 
of Arcesilaos. It was not in him to say the same thing 
twice, or to remain with a single assertion; indeed, he 
did not even believe that this was the part of a worthy 
man. Hence he was called 

“A mighty sophist, who slaughtered the undisciplined.” 

2. Just as the Furies, did he bewitch and throw spells 
with words in his sham fights, through the resources of 
knowledge, and his training; for neither did he have any 
element of definiteness in his knowledge, nor did he ad- 
mit that such could be the case with others. He terrified 
and confused; and while he took the medal for twisting 
words from their meanings, he took a malicious joy 
in the defeat of his interlocutors. He assumed a mar- 
vellous appearance; for he knew that in itself nothing 
was either shameful or handsome, good or bad; he in- 
sisted that (the moral quality of a thing depended) on 
the manner in which it was conceived by anybody. Then 
he would turn it hither and yon, or guided it in prepared 
(paths). 

3. Therefore he was like an eel, which cut itself in two, 
and was cut in two by itself, at different times differently 
explaining both (opposites, like beautiful and ugly) ; in 
a manner hard to differentiate, more obscurely than was 
permissible; if only he pleased his auditors,—for it was 
as great an enjoyment to gaze at him, as to hear him. 
He had, indeed, a fine voice, and a handsome appearance. 
That is the ‘reason his auditors were disposed to accept 
his teachings, because his speeches came from a beautiful 
mouth, and were accompanied by friendly glances. 
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Kdxeidev kavTedOev, Exateépwev, STdGEV TUXOL TAAIVayp_E- 
TOC Kai OUCKPITOC Kai TrahiLBoddc TE Gua Kai TapaKeEKivdv- 
VEUMEVOC, OVdEV TE EldWC WC avTOC Eqn, Yevvaioc Wv* Elta 
mwe €£€Baivev (cap. 6,1) Guovoc Toic eidéciv, WTO cKiaypa- 
giac THY AdYWV TavTOdaTdc TEMavTacnevoc. Tod te ‘Oun- 
pixod Tudeidou OTroTépoic peTein Gy vooupEvou ovteE ei Tow- 
civ Ouid€or oUTE Ei Kai “Ayatoic, ovdév ATTOV "ApKecihaoc 
HYvoeito. TO yap Eva Te AdYov Kai Tavtdv ToT’ Eiteiv OK 
-éviiv év attW, ovdé ye HEiov avdpdc Elval mW Td To1odTO 
deZ100 ovdaWe. “QvowdZeto ovv “dElvoc coMicThc, TW 
QYUUVEACTWV CMPAYEUC’. 

2. “QcTrep yap ai “Eutroucar év Toic Mavtdcuact Toic THY 
oywv UNO Tapackevijc Te Kai pede€THC E~dpnattev, éyo- 
NTEVEV, OVSEV EixEV EldEval OUTE AUTOC OUTE TovCc GAAoUC 
€Gv, €de1uadtou dé Kai KaTeopUBel, Kai comicudtwv Ye Kai 
hoywv KhoTif\c Pepouevoc TA TPWTA KaTExa1pE TH dveEtder, 
Kai NBpvveto Oaupactic, OT unTE Ti aicypov 7 Kaddv, unTE 
ovv ayaboev 7 KaKkdv Ecti Ti, der, GAN? STdTEPOV Eic Tac 
WuUXGC TECOL TOUTO EiTWwWV, AUOIC HETABaAWV avEeTpETTEV Av 
TAEOVAXWC tH O1° GCWV KATECKEUGKEL. 

3. Hv otv tdpav téuvwv eautov Kai Teuvduevoc UM’ 
EQUTOU, GUMOTEepaA GAANAIZwWv ducKpitwe Kai Tod déovTOC 
G&cKEMTWC, TANV TOIC GkovouCIV ApEcev, Guo TH aKpodcer 
eUTIpOCWTOV GvTa HEwuEevoIC’ Fv OUV GKOUdUEVOC Kai BdE- 
TOMEVOC HOICTOC, ETrEl TE TIPOCEIDICONCaV aTrOdEexECHaL AUTOD 
touc AGYouc idvTac GTO KaAOU TPOCWTOU TE Kal CTOUATOC 
OvK dveu Tic Ev TOIC Guact MikoMpocuvnc. 
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4. This (attractiveness) however, must not be con- 
sidered so simply; but its (wider effects) must be “ex- 
pounded further. While he was still a boy, he associated 
considerably with Theophrastes, a mild, kindly man, who 
was not opposed to love. As he was still beautiful in the 
time of his bloom, he found in the Academician Krantor 
a lover, and associated with him. As he was not lacking 
in natural talent thereto, and made use of this super- 
ficially, and because his love of strife made him rebellious, 
he associated also with Diodorus, and (it was from these 
associations) that he learned his deceitfully convincing 
subtleties. Further, he had dealings with Pyrrho, who 
derived his scholarship from Democritus, in all regards. 
So (Arcesilaos) received also instructions from (Dem- 
ocritus?), and, except for the name, remained with 
Pyrrho in his (teaching of the) abrogation of all things. 

5. [hat is why the sceptics Mnaseas, Philomelos and 
Timon call him a sceptic, as they themselves also were; 
inasmuch as he abrogated truth, the false, and what was 
probable. 

6. Although he was called a Pyrrhonian by the Pyr- 
rhonians, yet he allowed himself to be called an academi- 
cian, out of consideration for his lover (Krantor). He 
therefore was a Pyrrhonian, without bearing that appella- 
tion, and of the academicians he had only the name. For 
I do not believe Diocles of Knydos, who, in his book en- 
titled “Entertainments” insists that Arcesilaos enunciated 
no distinct teaching out of fear of the followers of Theo- 
dorus, and the sophist Bion, who made it a business to 
attack philosophers, and did not scruple to discredit 
them in any way, and that Arcesilaos therefore was on 
his guard, lest he fall into some perplexity; and that, 
like the squib, who hides himself within his own black 
juice, so he hid himself in his (doctrine of) the reserve 
of yudgment. 

7. Both of these, Arcesilaos and Zeno, started out from 
the (school of Polemo) ; but forgot it. Proceeding with 
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4. Aci d€ tadta dkodcor wh GrdWe, GAN Ecyev Wde 


—apxiic. Cuppakwv yap év toici Ocoppdctw, dvdpi mpdw 


Kai OUK Gaquet TA EpwTiKd, d1G TO KadOdc eEivor éT1 wv 
Wwpaioc TuxWv €pactov Kpdvtopoc tod "Axadnuaixod mpoc- 
EXWPNCE MEV TOUTW, Ola dé THY MUcIV OK AMurC, TPEXOUCH 


XpNcaueEvoc AUTH Padia, Bepuovpyoc UTO Midoverkiac, WETa- 


cxwv pev Arodwpou eEic TA TETAVOUPyNUEVaA TOdVIA TATA 
TH KOMpA, WUIANKWC de TlUppwvi (6 dé TlUppwv ex Annyo- 
Kpitou Wpunto omdbev yé moOEv) OvUTOC ev dH EvOeEvV 
KaTapTuOeic, TANV Tic mpocpycewc Eveueive TlUppwvi Kal 
Ti) TOVTWV AvaIpecel. 

5. Mvacéac yoOv xai Piddundoc Kai Tiwwv ot cKettiKol 
CKETITIKOV QUTOV TPOCOVOUdZOUCIVY, WcTED Kai avTO! FcaY, 
aVAIPOUVTA Kai AUTOV TO GANOEC Kal TO WEdDdOC Kai TO TIOAvov. 

6. AexOeic ovv av Eri tWV Tluppwveiwy Tluppwvenoc, 
aidot tod €pactod Uméuetve A€yecOar Axadnuaixdc ét1. "Hv 
wev TOoivuv Tluppwveroc TANV Tod dvéuatoc, “Akadnuaixoc 
dé OUK Tv TANV TOD A€yecOar. OV yap TreiPoua1 Tod Kvidiou 
Avoxh€ouc pacxovtoc év taic émypaqmouevaic AratpiBaic 
*"Apkecikaov popw twWv Ocodwpeiwv te Kai Biwvoc tod co- 
MIcTOv EmeicidvTwV ToIc MidocoModici Kai ovdev. OKVOUVTWV 
md Tavtoc Eh€yyerv, avtTov eZevdkaPnGévta, iva wt mpay- 
ata €xn, undév ev dOyUGa UTEITETV MaivouEvov, WcTrEp 
d€ TO MEAGV TOC CHTiac TPORAAECOOL TPO EaUTOD TH ETtO- 
xnv. Todt’ otv éyw ov treiSouan. 

7. Oi d ovv EvOev dqopundévtec, 6 TE "ApKeciAaoc Kai 
Zyvwy, UT TWV TOLOUTWY GpWYWv, AuMoTeporc cupTroAE- 
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different methods (Arcesilaos with the Pyrrhonic, and 
Zeno with the Cynic), and fighting with such weapons, 
they forgot that they originated in the school of Polemo. 
They separated, fighting with each other (Homer, II. iv. 
447-9; Xili. 131; iv. 472, 450): “shield struck shield; 
the lances met, and the forces of men, armed in metal, 
measured each other. The bossy shields strike together ; 
mighty noise arises, shield strikes against shield, helmet 
against helmet, man downs man. Then arises sighing and 
moaning of the killing and dying men!’ 


8. That is, of the Stoics; for they did not attack the 
Academicians ; inasmuch as they did not know how much 
easier (than the Stoics) they might have been upset. For 
they might (easily) have been conquered, had it been 
demonstrated to them that their teachings did not agree 
with those of Plato; and that they would lose their footing 
were they to have changed even in a single point their 
definition of the (doctrine of the) incomprehensibility of 
presentation. 


g. I shall not elaborate this further here, but shall re- 
turn to it in another place, which shall be devoted to 
this. (Now let us return to our two fighting cocks) : 

They separated publicly, and fought each other; but 
the wounds were not the lot of both,—only that of Zeno, 
(inflicted) by Arcesilaos. For Zeno, when he was in 
battle, bore a grave and reverend aspect and his experience 
resembled: that of the rhetorician Kephisodorus. 


For as this Kephisodorus saw that his pupil Isocrates 
was attacked by Aristotle, he did not sufficiently know 
Aristotle himself. For he saw that the teaching of Plato 
was well reputed, and he assumed that Aristotle philoso- 
phised according to Plato; so he antagonized Aristotle, 
but hit Plato, and disputed his whole teaching, beginning 
with the Ideas, without knowing them sufficiently, taking 
his conception of them from the popular estimate of them, 
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wouvtwy Adywy, Thc wEv apxfic bev ex Tlok€uwvoc Woun- 
Oncav emikavOdvovtat, diactdvtec dé YE Kai cpéac avTovc 
apTUVAVTEC 

Civ d° EBadov pivouc, civ 0’ €yxea Kai eve’ dvdpwv 

XoadkeoOwpykwv’ atap acmidsec duMaddeccar 

"Erdnvt GAANANCI, TOAUC d° dpuLaydoc Gpwpel. 

’"Acttic dp” acid’ Eperde, Kdpuc Kdpuv, avepa d avip 

*EdvorraNiZev. 

"EvOa d° Gu” olwwyr TE Kai EvXWAN TEAEV AVdPWV 

"OdAUvTwWy TE Kai OAAULEVWV 

8. TWV CtwikWv° ot Axadnuaixoi yap ov EBGAXOVTO Ort’ 

QUTWY, AYVoovpEvVoL f Hcav GAWvor duvaTWTepoL. HAickovTo 
d€, Tic Bacewc avToOICc cercOEicnc, Et NTE ApyxTv Exolev NTE 
udaxecbor apopunv. “H pév on Gpxh Av TO wh Thatwvikd 
h€yovtac avtouc €h€yEar* TO OE und’ Exerv Tiva Gq@opuyy, 
eimep pdvov €v Ti uetéctpeyav dd Tod dpou Tod TreEpi THC 
KATOANTITIKAC Mavtaciac OMpENOvTEc. 


g. “Ottep viv yeév ovK Ecti unvuetv pot Ev Karp, uvncdn- 
coua: d° avTov avOic, EmaV KaTa TOUTO UdAICTa yEevecBar 
uédhw. Aractdvtec d’ ovv eEic TO Mavepov EBadAov GAAN- 
Nouc, OVX Oi dUO, GAA’ 6 ’Apxecthaoc Tov Zivwva. “O yap 
Ziyvwyv eixe OH TL TH MaXN Ceuvov Kai Bapv Kai Kn@ico- 
dwWwpou TOU PrTOpOC OvK duEIvov’ Sc dt O Kn@icddwpoc, 
émerd1] UT’ "Apictotédouc Baddduevov EauTd Tov d1dG.cKGAoV 
*Icoxpatnv Ewpa, avtod pév “Apictotédouc Av apadryc Kai 
dmeipoc, UTd dé TOD Kadopav Evdoza Ta TIAGtwvoc UTdp- 
XOvTa, oineic Kata TIAGtTwva tov “ApictotéAny pidrocogeiy, 
émodeuer pev “Apictotéder, Bodde d€ TAGtTwva, Kal Katn- 
yoper &pzduevoc dnd tH idewWv, TekeuTMV eEic TA GAXa, 
& ovd avtoc der, GAAG TH vopiZoueva dup’ avTwv Tt) AEyE- 
TOL UTOVOWV. 
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10. So this Kephisodorus fought with him, whom he did 
not at all wish to antagonize, and antagonized him with 
whom he did not wish to fight. 

Now as Zeno gave up the fight with Arcesilaos, so 
would the former, according to my judgment, have be- 
haved as a true philosopher, if he, for the sake of peace, 
had not undertaken to antagonize Plato. As it is, perhaps 
he did not know Arcesilaos, but he certainly did not 
know Plato, as appears from his anti-Platonic writings; 
and he injured not him whom he should have injured, 
while he treated Plato, who had certainly not deserved 
it at his hands, in the most disgraceful manner, and 
worse than any dog. 

11. This (anti-Platonic polemic) proves that he did 
not leave off from Arcesilaos from generosity; for either 
out of ignorance of his teachings, or out of fear of the 
Stoics, he turned the “wide open jaws of war” so that 
they glanced off from himself on to Plato. As to the in- 
novations which Zeno introduced into the Platonic doc- 
trines most irreverently, I will treat of them at some time, 
when I take a rest from Philosophy ; but, except as a joke, 
may I never have leisure for such a purpose! ; 

12, As Arcesilaos recognized in Zeno an opponent 
who was worth overcoming, so he attacked his teachings 
regardlessly, 

13. Concerning the other points about which they 
fought, perhaps I know but little ; and if I did know more, 
this might not be the time to record them. But (I do 
know that Arcesilaos) by every means in his power, op- 
posed the doctrine of the incomprehensibility of presen- 
tation, which was first taught by (Zeno), because he 
saw that this doctrine, as well as its name, was famous in 
Athens. 

But as Zeno was weaker, and remained silent, and yet 
did not wish to suffer wrong, he did indeed cease the 
struggle with Arcesilaos; and he was not willing to 
speak out, though he had much to say. (So he started 
in a different manner.) He fought with the shadow of 
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10. TIAN ovtoc ev 6 Knpicddwpoc W étrohever pt} wayo- 
wevoc, €udxeto W ut Todeuetv EBovdeTo. “O pévtor Zhvwy 
Kal avTdC, Ered) TOU “Apxecthdou peSieto, ei nev pndé 
TTkdtwvi emrodever, Epidocoger dH TOU Eol KpITH TEicTOU 
dzZiwc, Evexd Ye Tic eipnvnc tavtnc. Et 0° OK aYVOWV pev 
icwc Ta Apxecitkdou, T& wévtor TIAGtTwvoc ayvoWv, we 
Wv aut avTéypayev €h€yXETOU, OTL ETOINCEV EvavTia Kav- 
TOc, UTE Ov HdEL TANTTWV, OV TE OUK Exprv ATINdTATA Kai 
aicyicta tmepiuBpikwe, Koi Tadta ToAU KaKlov 7} TpochKeEl 
KUVL. 

11. TTAhv d1edeze Ye un pwEeyadompocuvyn amocxdouevoc 
Tov “Apxecitkdou. "Htoi yap ayvoia TWY Exeivou f d€ée1 TW 
CrwikWv ‘tok€uoio MeEya cTOUG TrEUKEdAVOIO’ ATETPEWATO 
GAA eic TThatwva. “AAG Kai mepi uev TWV Zrhvwvi eic 
TlAdtwva KaKWc TE Kai aidnudvwc ovdauWC vewTeEpicbEev- 
TWV EiNCETAL Wor AVOiCc TOTE, EXV MidocoMiac cxoAnv GYw" 
un TOTE MEvTOL Gyayouu cxoAnv TocavTnv, TOvVTOU Youv 
EVEKEV, Ei LN] UTTO TrOIdIAC. 

12. Tov 0 ovv Znhvwva 6 *ApxectAaoc avTiTexvov Kai 
GZLdviKov UTAPYoOvTA SewpWY, TOUC Trap’ EKElvouU dvamepo- 
ueévouc AGTOUC KabApPEl Kai OVdEV WKvEL. 

13. Kai mepi uév tv GAAwv & EuEeudynto Exeivw, OUT 
icwc eimeiv €xw, elite Kai efxov, ovdev der vOV auTWv 
uvncOfjvar* TO dé Sdyua TodtTo avtod mPWTOU EUpOUEVOU, 
KaUTO Kai TO Svoua Bré€twv EvdoKiodyv ev Tatc “A®nvaic, 
Tv KaTAaAnTTIKHY Mavtaciav, macy wNnXavi) expfito em 
authyv. “Oo év TH &cBevectépw wy, hcuxiav dywy, ov duva- 
wevoc ddiKeicbon, "Apkecthdou pév dqieto, TOAAG av eEitteiv 
éxwv, GAN’ ovK AOEdE, Taxa dé LAAAOV KAAWC, POC dé TOV 
ovxét: év ZwWav Ovta Tlkdtwva éckiapdayer Kai THv ard 
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Plato, who was no longer among the living, and ridiculed 
him in every possible way, as occurs in public plays, as 
Plato could no longer defend himself, and as no one 
had any interest to appear as defender for him. (lf 
indeed he could have induced) Arcesilaos to undertake 
(?) such a role, then would Zeno have achieved some 
gain from these (tactics), for he would thus have dis- 
tracted Arcesilaos from himself. He knew, indeed, that 
the tyrant Agathocles of Syracuse had employed this 
trick against the Carthaginians. 

14. The Stoics listened to all these polemics with 
amazement, for even at that time their Muse was no friend 
of graceful philosophical disquisitions. By means of 
such, Arcesilaos confuted them convincingly, while 
secretly removing and lopping off (part of their doc- 
trines), and substituting other points. So (?) his op- 
ponents were overcome, overwhelmed by his oratory. 
It was, indeed, agreed by his contemporaries, that no 
word, circumstance, or even the smallest deed, nor even 
its contrary, could hope for approval, if it had not first 
been approved by the (persuasive?) Arcesilaos of Pitane. 
He himself, however, considered nothing true, and 
taught openly that everything was mere talk and verbiage. 


3. THE Comic Expertence or LAKyYpEs. 
(Also to be found in Diogenes Laertes iv. 59.) 

I. I would like to tell a rich story about Lakydes. He 
was rather miserly, and resembled the proverbial econom- 
ical housekeeper, who enjoys a reputation among the 
people, and who himself opens and closes his store-room. 
He himself selected what he needed, and everything else 
of the kind he did with his own hands, not indeed because 
he thought so highly of moderation, and not out of 
poverty, or lack of slaves, for he had as many of them as 
he desired ;—you may imagine the cause yourself! 

2. Now I come to the promised story. As he was his 
own manager, he did not consider it necessary to carry 
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Pa) 


GuUGENnC TOUTELAV Tacav KaTEBopUBeEr A€ywWv, We OUT’ dv TOD 
TThatwvoc dyuvopevou, Umepdixeiv Te attod GdAw ovdevi 
Wéhov’ eite pedrcerev “Apxecikaw, avtoc ye kepdavelv Wheto 
AMOTPEWaUEVOC Aap’ EauTOD Tov “ApKecidaov. Todto dé Hder 
Kai Ayadoxhea Tov Cupaxovciov tomjcavta TO céqicua eri 
tovuc Kapxndoviouc. 

14. Oi Ctrwikol d€ Umijkovov exremAnypevor. ‘A poica yap 
QUTOIC OVE TOTE Tv MPidodAdyoc ovd’ E€pyatic xapitwv, bq’ 
Wv 6 “Apkecidaoc Ta ev TepiKpovWy, Ta dé UroTEeUVvWY, 
dkka o vtrockeNtZwvy KateyAwTtiZeto avtovc Kai m1PAavdC 
Hv. Toryapotv mpdc oc pév GvTEAEYEV HITWHEVWY, ev OIC 
dé EYWV TV KaTATETANYUEVWV, SEdEL~UEVOV TWC TOIC TOTE 
d&vOpwrroic UTApxXe pndev eivor unt ovv Eroc unteE doc 
unte €pyov ev Boayv, unde a&xpnctov Tovvavtiov dMOfvat 
mot dv, et Tt pt) “Apkecthaw doxet TH Thtavaiw. Tw 0 
dpa ovdév €d0xel, OVO’ ATEMaiveto oVdev UAAAOV fH PNUG- 
tickia TaOT efvar Kai woqouc. 


II, 


I. Tlepi dé Aakvdou BovAouat tr dinyhcacbar hdv. "Hv 
uév dr) Aakvdnc troyAicypotepoc Kat Tiva TpdTTIOV O AEYO- 
UEVOC OIKOVOMIKOC, OUTOC 6 EvdOKIUWY Tapa TOIC TOAXOIC, 
avtoc pév avoryvuc TO TapElov, avTOC d° aToKAEiwy. Kai 
TPONPEIto dé Wr édeito Kai GAA ToLladTa Eroier TavTA dV 
avToupyiac, ov Ti TOU avT&pKEIav ErrarvWv, Ovd’ GAdwe 
TrEVia xpwWEvoc, Od Arropia dovAWY, W TE UTAPXOV dO0A01 
6tté6co1 yoUv’ tiv d€ aitiav eZectiv eEiKdZenv. 

2. Eyw dé 6 Umecxdunv [TO dV] OinyhcoMar. Tapedwy 
yap avtdc é€auTW, Thv péev Kdeida Tepipeperv Ep’ EauTod 
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the key around with himself; but, when he had closed up, 
he laid it in a hollow-tablet. Having sealed this with his 
finger-ring, he rolled the ring back through a crack into 
the interior of the house (?), so that later, when he again 
wanted to open with the key, he could pull back the ring, 
open again, then seal it up again, and once more throw 
the ring through the key-hole. 


3. The slaves of course observed this sly manoeuvre. 
As often as Lakydes early in the morning took a walk, 
or went anywhere else, they would open (the store-room), 
eat and drink, and carry off as much as their heart 
desired. Then they would again close up, seal the writ- 
ing-tablet with the ring, and then, to the accompaniment 
of hearty laughter and ridicule, they would throw the 
ring back through the key-hole within (the house ?). 


4. But as Lakydes left dishes full, and found them 
again empty, he did not know what he should think about 
it. But as he now heard that Arcesilaos was philosophiz- 
ing about the incomprehensibility he suspected that such 
a process had occurred in the matter of the store-room. 
(He went to the school) of Arcesilaos, (and from then 
on) began to philosophise, that one could not see or hear 
anything distinctly or clearly. One day he invited one of 
his acquaintances into his house, and positively asserted 
the doctrine of the reserve of judgment. “I can demon- 
strate this unequivocally, as I myself have experienced 
it, and have not merely derived it from other persons.” 


5. Then he told the whole story, from the beginning, as 
to what had happened to him in his store-room. “Now 
what could Zeno answer to such a demonstrated case of 
the incomprehensibility of presentation?” “For with my 
own hands I closed up everything, I sealed it, myself, and 
threw the ring within; when however I returned and 
opened, i saw the ring within, but not the other things. 
How then should I not rightfully take a distrustful at- 
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ovK Weto deiv, GmoxKeicac dé KaTeTiOE pev TAUTHV Elc TI 
KOIAOV YpayUatelov’ cnunvauevoc dé daxTuAiw, TOV daKTU- 
Mlov KaTeKvAlE O10 TOD KEiBpou Ecw Eic TOV OikOV LEOFlEIC, 
We UcTepov, erred?) THAI EAOWV Gvoizere TH KAEIdI, DOUVNCS- 
wevoc avekWV TOV daKTUAIOV avOic LEV atroK\eEleElv, Eta dé 
cnuaivecbar, eita 0 dvaBaAderv orricw TOA Ecw TOV OAKTU- 
Mov d1 TOU KAEIBpOU. 


3. Todto ovv TO comov 01 SovAO1 KaTavoncavTeEc, ErE1d1) 
mpotor Aaxvdnc eic Tepimatov i Goi GAdOcE, Kai avTOI 
AVOIEQVTEC GV, KGTTEITA WC CMiciv Tv BULK, TA MEV Maydv- 
TEC, TA O EuTOvTEC, GAG OE ApdpEvoI, Ex TEPIddOU TadTa 
ETOLOUV’ ATTEKNELOV HEV, ECHUGIVOVTO dE KAI TOV daKTUALOV 
mToANG Ye avtod KaTayeddcavtec eic TOV Oikov d1G TOD 
KheiOpou nolecav. 


4. “O ovv Aaxvdnc tANpN HEV KaTadITUWV, Keva dé EvpPI- 
CKOMEVOC TA CKEUN, ATTOpWV TW YIyvouevW, ETE1dy TKOUCE 
MihocomeicOa Tapa TW “ApKecikdw Thv akatahnyiav, Weto 
TOUTO Ekeivo AUT cuUBaiverv TeEpi TO Tauetov. “ApEduevoc 
Te €vOev Eqidocomel Tapa TW “Apkectkaw, uNndeév unte opav 
uyte dxovev évapyéc f Uyiéc’ Kat mote émictracéuevoc TW 
TPOCOMIAOVVTWY QUT TIva Eic THY Oikiav, icxupiZeTO TPdC 
avutov UTEepquWc, Wc €d0xKE1, THY ETTOXHV, Kai Emn’ Todto 
uev AvauMideKTov Eyw cor exw pacar, avToc ém EUaUTOU 
uabwv, ouK dAAOU TrEIpAdeElc. 


5. Kdmeita d&pzduevoc tepinyeito Thy OAnv Tov TaLetou 
cuuBacav avtm maOnv. Ti ovv dv, eimev, Ett ZHVWV AETOL 
TOC OUTWC GUOAOTOULEVHV d1G TAVTWY Mavepdv por Ev 
Toicde AkaTaAnwiav; “Oc yap dméKherca Ev Taic EuauTod 
XEPCiv, AVTOC dE Ecnunvauny, avTOc dé aMiKa pev Eicw TOV 
DaKTUALOV, avOic O° EAOWV avoizac, TOV HEV daKTUALOV Opw 
%vdov, ov pévtor kai Ta GAAa, THC OU dikaiwe dmicTOUy- 
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titude towards things? For I could not admit that any- 
body came and stole the contents.” 


6. His auditor, who was a mocker, had had considerable 
trouble, while listening to the tale, in reserving his self- 
control. Finally he broke out into loud laughter, and with 
continuous hilarity demonstrated how foolish he had been. 
From that time on Lakydes no more threw his ring within, 
and no more used his store-room as demonstration of the 
incomprehensibility of presentation; but took up again 
his earlier views, and philosophised along aimlessly. 


7. Now, the slaves were no fools, and (Plato, Sophist. 
266a) not so easy to control. They were like the Getes 
and Dacians, who appear in comedies, and who even in 
Dacian stammer with light scorn. But when they heard 
of the sophisms of the Stoics, or whenever they perhaps 
received a (signal) from some other side, they directly 
made an attempt, and loosened his seals. They some- 
times substituted another seal, and at other times they 
did not affix any, presuming that it would be incompre- 
hensible for Lakydes, one way or another. 


8. But Lakydes became angry, finding, on his entrance, 
the writing-tablet sometimes unsealed, or even sealed with 
some other seal. Against their assertions that it had been 
sealed with his own seal, he conducted an exact investi- 
gation, and demonstrated that it was not so. As they 
had to acknowledge the demonstration, they asserted that 
he must then have forgotten to affix the seal. But he in- 
sisted that he remembered it distinctly, having affixed the 
seal, demonstrated’ it to them in detail, and grievously 
complained of their thus making fun of him; and he 
swore besides. 


9. They however took up his complaints, and took the 
attitude of being ridiculed by him; inasmuch as Lakydes 
was a philosopher, and taught the incomprehensibility (of 
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TwC TOIC Tpayuaciv EFw; OV yap Todprcw eimeiv eywrye 
TOL EMOOVTG TIVa KAEWor TADTA, UMaPXOVTOC Evdov TOD da- 
KTUALOU. 


6. Kai dc dkovwy, hv yap UBpictic, éxdeZduevoc TO TAV 
We Ecxev AkoUcal, UOAIC Kai TPOTEPOV EauTOD KpAaTWYV, GTEp- 
pnze YeAwTa Kai wdha mAaTUV, TeAWV TE ETL Kal KaYXaZWV 
OINAETXEV Gua avTOD THV Kevodoziav. “Qcte Extote Aakvdnc 
GpEGQUEVOC OUKETL HEV TOV OaKTUALOV Ecw EveBOAAEV, OUKETL 
dé TOU TOMELOU EXPHTO AkaTaAnwia, GAAG KaTedapBave TA 
AMEIMEVA, Kai UATHV ETTEMIAOCOgMnNKEL. 


7, OU pévtor GAG Ot YE TAIdEC POpTaKeEc Tcav Kai ov 
OdtEpa AnTTOI, Oio1 OE O1 KWUWOdIKOl Te Kal [eta kai Aakoi 
Kak THe Aaxikfjc Aadeiv cTwuvAnOpac KaTeyAWTTICUEVOL. Erret 
te TOIc Crwikoic Td comicuata fjKoucav, ElTe Kal GAAWC 
expaddvtec, evON TOU TOAUNUATOC HEcav Kal TApEAVOVTO 
QvuTOO Thy cppayida, Kai TOTE Mev ETEpaV AvT ExKeivnc 
UmEeTIOECaV, TOTE DE OVDE GAANV, d1G TO OlecOaI ExEivw YE 
QKaTAAnTTA EcecOar Kai oUTW Kai adAUC. 


8. “O dé eicehOWv EckorreiTO’ AchuavTov dé TO YpapUa- 
Telov GewpWv, 7 cecnuacuévov uev, cppayidr d° GAAN, Hra- 
vaKter’ TW dE cEecnudcvOar AeYOvTWV, aUTOIC YooV THv 
cppayioa dpacba tiv avtod, fKpiBodoyeito av Kai aredet- 
Kvue’ TWV 0 HITWUEVWY TH GrOdEizZEr Kai Mayévwy, ei UN 
tT €TecTIV f cppayic, avTOV icwc ETAEATCOOL Kal UH CNUN- 
vachar’ Kal pny avtéc ye €mn cnunvdpevoc pvnuovevetv 
KO drredeikvue Kai Tepifjer TH AdyW Kai EdetvohoyeiTo TpdC 
avTovc oiduEevoc TraiZecOar Kal TPOCWVUEV. 


g. Oi d& rodkaPdvtec Tac TpOCBodhdc Exeivou, avTOI TE 
Wovto bn’ avtod maiZecOor érei cop ye Ovtt ded0xX0ar 
TH Aakvdn eivar ddozactw, Wcte Kai &uvnovevTW* PVN 
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presentation), he must simply be unable to remember it; 
for memory was a sort of presentation, as they had heard 
him himself lately asserting in a discussion with a friend. 

10. As now Lakydes had confuted their attacks, and 
brought up (counter-arguments), that did not agree with 
the teachings of the Academicians, they went to a certain 
Stoic, and learned by heart responses thereto; and starting 
with this, they developed their arguments before him, and 
became his rivals as academic disputants. If, however, 
he accused the Stoics, then his slaves would oppose 
his complaints by appealing, not without a certain scorn, 
to the incomprehensibility of presentation. 

11. They thus carried on arguments and counter-argu- 
ments, till nothing remained whole? (there remained no 
further object to fight about?), not a pot, nor its con- 
tents, nor any utensil suitable for a house. 

12. For a long while Lakydes was in distress, seeing 
that there was no help for him in his own doctrines. 
But judging that soon his whole house-hold would break 
up, 1f he did not control the slaves, he fell into helpless 
despair, crying alas! and woe is me! and by the Gods, and 
all other such senseless expressions that are resorted to 
in extremities (?); all this was uttered with cries as 
confirmation (?). 

13. At last, forced into a wordy argument with his 
house-hold of slaves, he did, indeed, confute the Stoic 
doctrines to his slaves; but as the slaves then (turned 
around, and) advanced the arguments of the Academi- 
cians in order to obviate any further difficulties, he himself 
remained at home and guarded his own store-room. But 
as his utility was thus impaired(?), he finally discovered 
the source of his woes, and expressed it thus: ‘Children 
(?), in the school we argue about things in this manner; 
but it is different in life!” 

(Paragraphs 14 and 15 seem to have been shortened 
by Eusebius from Numenius, Thedinga.) 
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yap eivai ddzav° Evayyoc yov tod xpdvou eqacav dxodcan 
TAUTA AUTOU TIPOC TOvC Midouc, 


10. Tod d€ avactpémovtoc avtoic Thc Emyeiprcetc Kai 
h€yovtoc ovK “Axadnuaikd, avtol moitWvtec eic Cruikiv 
TIVOC TH AEKTEA EQUTOIC AveudvOavov KdKEibev KpPEGuEvor 
AVTECOMIcTEVOV Kai Cav avTitexvor KhémTo Axadnuaixot, 
‘O d€ Ctwikoic évexdder’ of tratdec d€ TA eyKAnMATA 
TapéAvoy auTwW UMdO GKaTadknwiac, OvK dveu TWOAaCUV 
TIVWY. 


11. Aratpipai ovv Acav md&vtTwy Exe? Kai AOYOt Kai Gvti- 
hoyial, kai €v ovdev Ev TH pecw KaTeEhEiTETO, OUK AYYEiov, 
ov TWV Ev GyyEilw TIBELEVWY, OVX Sca Eic OiKiac KATACKEUTV 
GAN’ Ect. cuvtTedf. 


12. Kai 6 Aakvdnc Téwc peév ynrdpel, unte AuciTedoUcav 
eauTW OewpWv THv Toc EauTOD ddyyact BonPelav, EiTE LH 
€Zehe€yXO1, TAVTA Gvatpewecbar EauTW doKWv, TecWv cic 
TOUNXAVOV, TOUC YeiTovac ExeKpayer Kai ToUC BEovc’ Kat 
io’ iov, Kai med med, Kai vi) Tovc Geovc Kai vi Tac OEdc, 
GAhor Te Scar év amictioic de1vohoyoupuEevwy eiciv AtTEXvor 
TicTelc, TATA TavTa EhE€TETO Bor] Kai dz1oTcTIiC. 


13. Teheutwv d€ émel pdynv efxyev GvTikeyouevnv emt 
Tic oixiac, avTOC wev Av SiToudEv EcTWIkEVETO TIPOC TOUC 
Taidac, THY Taldwv dé Ta Axadnuaikd icxyupiZopévwv, iva 
UNnKEeTL TIPGYUATA €xo1, Oikoupdc fv @idoc ToD TapeEiou 
mpoKxabrnuevoc. Ovdév dé eEic OVdEV WEEAWV, UTdOLEVOC 
of TO comdv avth épxetar, GrexadUwato. “Addwc, Epn, 
tadta, W moidec, év Taic diaTpiBaic AéyeTor Huiv, GAAwC 
de CWuEV. 
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14. So much about Lakydes. He had numerous audi- 
tors, among whom Aristippus of Cyrene was prominent. 
The direction of the Academy was, after him, taken over 
by Evander and his successors. 


15. After the latter, Carneades took over the school, 
and founded the Third Academy. He made use of the 
same method as Arcesilaos; for he also followed out the 
principle of arguments on both sides, and confuted every- 
thing that was taught by any one else. From Arcesilaos he 
differed only in the (doctrine of the) reserve of judgment, 
asserting that is was humanly impossible to refrain from 
judgment about all things. He also made a distinction - 
between the Unclear, and the Incomprehensible ; although 
everything was incomprehensible, yet not everything was 
unclear. 


He busied himself also with the Stoic teachings, and 
his reputation increased through his polemic with them, 
for he did not seek the truth, but only what seemed 
plausible to the majority. This infuriated the Stoics ex- 
ceedingly. About him Numenius writes as follows: 


4. CARNEADES FoLtLtows ARCESILAOS. 


When Carneades took over the Academy, it seems to 
have been his duty, to preserve and distinguish carefully 
what of Plato’s teachings had remained unchanged, and 
what had been changed. But about that he cared nothing, 
but and for better or worse restored the condition of 
things in the time of Arcesilaos; and thus he renewed 
contentions for a long period. 


5. CARNEADES AS CONSCIENCELESS SOPHIST. 


2. He remodeled the Tradition (bringing to it new 
things, and removing old?) ; scintillating in contention he 
united contradictions and over-refinements; he denied, 
and assented, and disputed for and against. When he 
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14. (Tadta ywév kai epi Aaxvdov. Tovtou dé yivovtar 
GKOUCTAL TOAAOI, WV Eic HV diaMavic 6 Kupynvaioc Apictin- 
Toc. “Ex mavtwv 8 avtod yYyvwpinwv tiv cyodny avtod 
d1edEZaTO Evavdopoc Kai o1 WETA TOUTOV. 

15. McQ otc Kapveddnc tmodezduevoc thy diatpiBAV 
Tpitnv cuvectncato “Axadnutav. Adywv péev otv aywri 
éxprycato f Kai 6 “Apxecidaoc: Kai Yap avtoc émetHdeuE 
Tiv cic ExaTEpa Emiyeipnciy, Kai TavTa aveckevaze TH UO 
TWV OAAWV AEYOUEVa’ OVW dE Ev TW TrEpl TC ETroXfc AOYW 
mTMpOc avTOV dIé€cTH, Mac GdvvaTov eEivor GvOpwrov dvta 
TEP! UTdVTWY ETEXELV’ OLAMoOPaV OE Eival GdAou Kal akata- 
AymMTov, Kai TavTa wev Eivor GKaTaGAnTTa, ov TaVvTa dé 
ddnro. Meteixe d€ otToc kai TWv CtwikWv AdyWV, 7POdC 
ovc Kai €pictiKkWe ictduEvoc Ei TAEOV NVENON, TOD Maivo- 
wévou TOIC TOAAOIC THBAVO, GAA’ OU Tic GANPEtac cTOXa- 
Zouevoc. “OGev kai moAAv Tapecxe Toc Ctwikoic andiav. 
[page 0 ovv Kai 6 Nouprvioc tepi avtod taita.) 


IV. 

Kapveddnc d€ éxdeEcuevoc tap’ “Hyncivou, xypewv mudda- 
Zor 6ca Akivnta Kai 6ca KeKIvnMEeva fv, TOUTOU LEV HuEXeEl, 
eic 0 Apxecihaov, eit’ ovv duetvw eite Kai MavddTeEpa. fy, 
€TAVEVETKWY O10 WaKPOD TIV HaXNV aveveaZe. 


Vi 
2. "Hye d° ovv kai obToc Kai dréqepev, AvTIOYiac TE Kat 
cTpopdc AeTTOAGYOuC CUvEeMEpPE TH UAXN TroIKihhwy, €Zapvn- 
TIKOC TE KOL KATAMATIKOC TE HV KaUMOTEPWHEV GvTIAOyIKOC’ 
eiTe Tou det TI Kai Sada exdvTwv AdTwY, EENyEIpEeTO AGBpoc 
Olov TroTaLOc Powdnc [cpodpwc féwv], TAaVTA KaTaTIpTAGC 
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needed potent words, he roared like a rushing stream, in- 
undating everything on both sides. By his howling he 
assaulted and deafened his hearers. 

3. Although he deceived all, he himself was never de- 
ceived ;—which was not the case with Arcesilaos. When 
Arcesilaos by his magic threw a spell over his auditors 
and fellow corybants, he never noticed that he deceived 
himself first, holding as true (?) what he had said, by 
the complete abrogation of all things. 

4. Carneades was still worse than Arcesilaos, for he 
did not moderate at all (the doctrine of ‘ ‘ncomprehensi- 
bility”) until he had paralyzed (?) his auditors (?) 
through his affirmative and negative imaginations (about 
the Life or the Not-life of Being?). 


5. Like the wild animals, who give a little ground, only 
to rush the more furiously on to the lances of the hunters, 
he thought that because of some acknowledgment (from 
an interlocutor) he could attack (him) all the more 
violently. Whenever he had attained his object, he 
cared no more about his former assertions; and he did 
this from principle. 


6. For he thus acknowledged that the Truth and Error 
was contained in the (mentioned) things, making out 
as if he wished to further the investigation in company 
with others, like an experienced wrestler he would give 
the investigation a master-grip and from there on he had 
the upper hand. For although he ascribed affirmative 
and negative arguments to the influence of Probability, 
nevertheless he insisted that neither of the two could be 
grasped with certainty. He thus showed himself a still 
more cunning robber (or plagiarizer) jand imposter 
(than Arcesilaos?). 

7. He would class together something that was true, 
and something similar that was false (?) (which was 
similar only in external appearance (?) ); he would then 
equate them, and would not admit that the one presenta- 
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TH THE KAI TAKEO, Kai EicémimMTE Kai cuvécupE TOC &kOU- 
ovtac did BopuBou. 


3. Toryapodv and&ywv tovc dAXouc avtOc Euevev dveza- 
TATHTOC, O uN Tpocrv TH Apxecihaw. “Exeivoc yap Trepiepyo- 
MEVOC TH Papazer Touc cuyKopupavTiwvtac, EAabev EauTOV 
TIPWTOV EENTATHKWC pI) NCHAcOal, TeTEICBar 5° GANOH eEivon 
& A€yer O1G Tic Gnazandvtwy avaipeécewe yonudtwv. 


4. Kakov d€ fv Gv kaxW éttavaxKeiuevov, 6 Kapveddnc TH 
*Apkecikaw, un Xadacac Ti curKpdov, UM Ov OvK GmMpaKToL 
EueddAov EcecOal, KATA TAC ATO TOD TOavod AEyouEVac aUTW 
GETIKAC TE KAI APVNTIKAC Mavtaciac, Tov eivar TddE Ti ZWoV, 
# wr) ZWov eival. 

5. TovTO ovv UTaveic, WcTEp O1 AvaXdZOVTEC Opec Bi0.10- 
TEPOV KOI UGAAOV EquTOUC ie€iciv Elc TAC aixdc, KAUTOC Ev- 
dovUc SuvaTWwTEpOV EmENOEiv. "Emel TE UTOCTain TE Kai Ev 
TUXOL, THVIKADTAa dyn Kai oO} TPOVdEdEKTO ExWv NuEeAEL Kal 
OUK EUEUVNTO. 


6. TO yap GAnOEc TE Kai TO Weddoc Ev Toic TEAYNaCIV 
éveivar cuyywpwy, weep Euvepyazduevoc tic Cytycewc, 
TodmwW Tahaictod dervod AaBi\v dovc TrepleyiyveToO EvOEV. 
KOTH YUP THV TOU mOavod port ExdtEpov TapacyW, OVdE- 
Tepov cite BeBaiwe KatahauBavecbar. “Hv yoov Anctic Kat 
yOnc COMWwTEPOC. 


7, TlapakaBWwy yap GAnOeT pév Suotov weddoc, Katadn- 
MTIKH O& Mavtacia KaTaAnTTOV Syolov, Kat ayaywy eic 
Tac icac, ovK elacev oTE TO GANGEC Evan OUTE TO Weddoc 
7, oV pGAdov TO Etepov Tod étépou, 7} WGAAOV amd TOD 
mOavou. 
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tion was truer or more false than the other, or that the 
one was more credible than the other. 

8. So dream-fancies were equated with dream-fancies, 
because false presentations are similar to the true ones, 
just as the appearance of a waxen egg is similar to the 
appearance of a genuine egg. 

g. Further evils result from this philosophy, for in his 
oratory Carneades certainly was a misleader of souls, 
and a kidnapper of men. Secretly a thief, he was publicly 
a pirate, who robbed the best prepared by cunning or 
violence. . 

10. Victory was achieved for every thought of Car- 
neades, and none others were recognised, for his op-. 
ponents were less skillful in oratory. 


11. Antipater, his contemporary, wished to indite a 
controversial treatise against him. Although he was 
present daily at the discussions of Carneades, he never 
said anything publicly, neither in the school, nor on the 
walks. He allowed no sound to escape him, and no one 
heard a single syllable from him. In his retreat, however, 
he composed treatises against (Carneades), and left 
to his heirs books, which can neither accomplish any- 
thing now, any more than they had been able to ac- 
complish anything contemporaneously against a man like 
Carneades, who occupied so high a place in the esteem of 
his contemporaries. 

12, Although Carneades (?) publicly confused every- 
thing, on account of the Stoic passion for contention, he 
nevertheless made a veridical confession to his pupils, in 
which he taught the same thing as others. 


6. Wuy Mentor Opposep CARNEADES. 


At first Mentor was a disciple of Carneades, but did 
not become his successor. When Carneades, while alive, 
caught him in intimate relations with his own concubine, 
he ditl not consider it an optical illusion, and did not take 
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8. "Hv ovv dveipata dvti dveipdtwy, d14 76 duotac Mav- 
taciac ahnOeciv eivar Tac wevdeic, We dtd Wod Knpivou 
TpOC TO GANOIVOV WOv. 

9. CuvéBaivev ovv Ta kaKd Kai TAEiw. Kai wévtor Aéywv 
6 Kapveddnc ewuxaywyer Kai nvdparrodiZeto. “Hv dé Kdé- 
MTWV MEV AMAVHC, Parvopevoc d€ Ayctic, aipwWv Kai dddw 
Kai Bia ToUc Kal TavU cpodpa Tapeckevacuevouc. 

10. Tldéca yoUv Kapveddou didvoia evika, Kai ovdenta 
Hticovv GAhwe’ Emel Kai Oic TPOCETTONE MEL HCav Eittelv Gdu- 
VOTWTEPOL. 

11. “Avtimatpoc yotv 6 Kat avtov yevouevoc euedde 
wéev aYwviwyv Ti ypaqerv, Tpdc d° OvV TOUC ad Kapveddou 
Kad’ Nuepav Gromepduevoc AOYouc ov TroTE EdNMOClEUCEV 
ovuK €v Taic diaTpiBaic, ovK Ev TOC TrEpITaTOIC, OVdSE EiTTEV 
OVdE EMVEYEATO, OVD KOUCE Tic AUTOV, Maciv, OVdE YPU" 
dvTiypamac o€ ETaveTetveTo Kai Ywviav AaBwWv PiBAta Kate- 
Mute YoGwac toic Uctepov, oUTE vOv duUvdpEVGa, Kai TOTE TV 
GduUVATWTENPA TIPOC OUTWC Avdpa UTEPpUETAV Mavevta Kai 
KaTAdOZaVTa civar Toc TOTE AVOPWTOIC TOV Kapveddnv. 
12. “Ouwe d€, Kaito. Kavtd6c UNO THC CtwiKic Midovet- 
Kiac €ic TO Mavepov KuKWV, TPdC TE TOUC EauTOD ETaIpouC 
dv drroppytwv Wuoddyer Te Kai HANGEvE Kai AmeqMaiteto & 
Kav GAAOC TWV ETTITUXOVTWY, 


VI. 


Kapveddou dé yivetar Yvwpiyoc Mévtwp pev TPWTOV, Ov 
uiyv d1ddo0xoc’ GAN’ &tr ZV Kapveddne Emi tadhaxh pwo1xdv 
evpwWwv, odvx Ud MmOavic Mavtaciac, Ovd’ WC Mr KaTELAN- 
Muwc, Wwe dé pdAicTa TuIcTevWYV TH Owe Kai KaTAAaBWY Trap- 
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refuge in his doctrine of the incomprehensibility of presen- 
tation, but without more ado confided in the appearance 
presented to his eyes, and banished him out of his school. 
Mentor then fell away from Carneades, philosophised 
against him, and became his opponent, convicting of error 
his doctrine of Incomprehensibility. 


7. CARNEADES AS Mystic, WHO SECRETLY TAUGHT 
TRUTH. 

Carneades, who philosophised in contradictory manner, 
adorned himself with lies, and hid the truth among them. 
He used lies as a curtain, behind which he doled out 
sparingly the truth. He resembled those plants whose 
empty portion swims on the surface of the water, and 
even projects, while the serviceable lower portion is out 
of sight. 


8. ScHisM oF PHILo, AND FouNDATION OF THE NEW 
ACADEMY. 

1. This Philo (of Larissa), as soon as he had taken 
over the school, was overcome with joy, and thankfully 
cared for the school. He broadened out the teachings of 
Kleitomachus, and against the Stoics he ‘‘armed himself 
with the coruscating sword.” 

2. But with the passage of time, as a result of habit, 
as the doctrine of the reserve of judgment had lost its 
force, he allowed himself to be misled by the clearness and 
unanimity of circumstances, and changed his course 
of life. As he attributed great importance to the faculty 
of judgment, he desired nothing better than to meet 
opponents who would be willing to oppose him, so that it 
might not appear that he was hitting them in the back, and 
desired to run away. 

3. Antiochus (of Ascalon), an auditor of Philo, 
founded a new Fourth Academy. He associated with 
himself the Stoic Mnesarchus, taught the opposite of what 
had been taught by his teacher Philo, and introduced 
into the Academy a mass of strange doctrines. 
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yTNCaTO Thc diaTpibc. “O d€ amoctdc avtEcoMictevE Kat 
dvTiTexvoc Hv, EAETXWV AvTOD THY EV TOC AdYOIC AkaTa- 
Anwiav. 

VII. 

‘O d€ Kapveddnc otov avTEectpaupeva MiiocompWv toic 
wevcuaciv €xahkwiiZeto kai Um’ autoic Ta GANOH Hpavize. 
Tlapametdcuacivy ovv expfito Toic wevcuact Kai HAnPEvEv 
évdov AavOdvwy KaTndikWTepov. “Emacyev ovv madnua 
éctpiwy, WV Ta Mev KEVe ETITOAGZEL TE TH UVOATI Kai UTEp- 


EXEL, TA XPNCTA O€ QUTWV ECTL KaTW Kai Ev APavel. 


Nona ee WLLL 

1. ‘O d€ Pikwv dpa ovtoc, dpt pwev exdeZQuevoc THv 
diaTpIBHV UTO XapHOvT|C EZETETANKTO, Kai XapIV ATrOdId0UC 
eOepatreve, Kai TA OEdOYHEVA TW KAEITOUaXW NUEE Kai Toic 
Ctwikoic ‘éxopucceTo vwpoTt xadkw’. 

2. ‘Qc d€ mMpoidvToc MEV TOU xpovou, EzZiTHAOU d’ UT 
cuvnPeiac oUicnc avTWY Tic ETTOXf\c, OVSEV HEV KATA TA GUTA 
éauT® évder, f} d€ THY TAONLGTWV aUTOV dvEecTpE*EV Evap- 
yeld TE Kai OuodOYia, TOAANY OFT Exwv Hon THv diaicOnciv 
UmepeTredUer Ev ich Sti TWV EheyEOvtTWV TuUXElV, Iva UN 
€ddxer pETA VTA PakWv avTOC ExWV MEUyeEv. 

3. Mikwvoc dé yivetar dkouctijc Avtioxoc, Etépac dpzac 
"Axadnuiac. Mvncépxw rotv tH Ctrwikt) cxohdcac evavtia 
Piwvi TH KaOninTh Eppovnce, wupta Te Z€va Mpoctwe TH 
"Axadnpia. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Why Was Numenius “Father of Neoplatanisn (oly 


The title of ‘‘Father of Neoplatonism”’ is generally 
conceded to Ammonius Sakkas. It should therefore 
not be applied to Numenius without some demonstra- 
Let Numenius is worthier of it than Ammonius 

akkas. 


1. NEGATIVE GROUNDS. 


” First, this title is usually conceded to Ammonius be- 
cause of the claims made in his behalf that he discovered 
the agreement of Plato and Aristotle. This achieve- 
ment, however, would justify the title of eclecticist, 
rather than that of founding a new philosophy such as 
Neoplatonism. / Eclectic philosophers, for the matter 
of that, were common. Antiochus of Ascalon was said 
to have united the views of the Academy and the Porch. 
Philo Judaeus had interpreted the Hebrew scriptures 
through Greek philosophy. Numenius considered that 
Plato harmonized with Pythagoras,’ and, as Dicaear- 
chus later taught, that Plato had combined the teach- 
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ings of Socrates with those of Pythagoras.? He identi- 
fied the Ideas of Plato with the numbers of Pythagoras.® 

Second,fAmmonius is said to have been the teacher 
of Plotinos; but the influence of Numenius can hardly 
have been of less importance. For we know that the 
writings of Numenius were read in the school of 
Plotinos;* and so close was the agreement that, among 
others, Trypho publicly accused Plotinos of basing his 
teachings on those of Numenius, and of strutting 
around in his feathers.> That such misunderstandings 
were not impossible appears from the fact that Plotinos 
was in the habit of putting out his writings anony- 
mously.° Porphyry acknowledges that they contained 
hidden statements of Stoics and Peripaticians.?. Amelius 
had to defend him from the open charge that he was 
a plagiarizer, ‘“‘and passed off the writings of others 
as his own.’’8 This is specially significant in connec- 
tion with the Escoreal manuscript, where something 
of that very kind has occurred: the name of Plotinos 
was erased, and that of Numenius written in. Did 
the scribe who did so have any reason for that action? 
Had there been no reason, would he have picked_ out 
a name so uncommon as that of Numenius? { So 
general, indeed, was this opinion, that Amelius was 
forced to write a long dissertation on the differences 
between Numenius and Plotinos. Elsewhere we shall 
Study this subject in greater detail, showing that those 
assertions were not entirely unjustified. 


Zz. POSITIVE GROUNDS. 


CAmmonius Sakkas did indeed write sentences which 
were authoritative in the school of Plotinos ; but they 
have been lost. He is hardly quoted by any writer, 
and_we know him only at second-hand, through hear- 
say. \ The fragments of Ammonius from Nemesius are 
not entirely certain. fEven Plotinos does not mention 
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him in his writings.{ So it would be difficult to con- 
sider him a world-figure. 

How different is the case with Numenius, whose 
writings were indeed likewise lost, but who was quoted 
by Pagan and Christian; on the one hand, by Por- 
phyry, Jamblichus, Proclus, Nemesius,°*‘Chalcidius, 
Olympiodorus, Aeneas of Gaza, and Johannes Philo- 
ponus;_on the other, by Clement of Alexandria, Origen,. 
and Eusebius of Nicomedia. The seal of authoritative- 
ness is impressed on him by recognition in the History 
of the Philosophers by Diogenes Laertes, in the literary 
pastels of Macrobius, and in the classic anthology of 
Stobaeus.? Although, indeed, in the writings of 
Clement we find only a single fragment (13) literally, 
yet we find many approximations, or references.?® 
Origen, however, acknowledges he read Numenius’s 
writings thoroughly,?®° which indeed is witnessed to 
by Eusebius.4* Tertullian does not quote Numenius, 
but he also relates the simile of the Logos as cosmic 
Pilot.12 In this way Numenius achieved immortality 
through friend and foe. 


3. WHAT THE WORD “NEOPLATONISM” MEANS. 


The name “Father of Neoplatonism” really has 
nothing to do with any eclectic movement which might 
have operated to heal the bitter Greek feuds. On the 
contrary, common sense would read into it an attempt 
to found a new school, on the basis of restoration of 
the genuine Plato. In this respect Ammonius did 
absolutely nothing, while this was the chief purpose of 
Numenius, who wrote his ‘‘History of the Platonic 
Succession” in order to show (1), how far the latter 
Platonists had strayed from their master; (2), how 
abortive these newer developments were; (3), that 
Plato himself was unwittingly the cause of these diver- 
gences; (4), what the ‘‘genuine Plato’”’ had believed; 
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(5), with indications how to return thither. Moreover, 
Numenius continually expresses reverence and bold 
loyalty1? to Plato, who, as he insisted, had collected 
the best of the best (Socrates and Pythagoras). This 
Numenius offers to his readers and pupils. This must 
surely be the chief justification of such a title as ‘‘Father 
of Neoplatonism;”’ and it is also the reason why such 
a title could not yet apply to Philo. Even if the latter 
taught that Platonism was the representative philos- 
ophy, still to him it was no more than an interpretation 
of Hebrew scriptures, to which he demanded ultimate 
loyalty. To Numenius alone, therefore, can we allow 
this title. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Life and Significance. 


127 EPOCH. 


To the best of our knowledge the activities of Nu- 
menius probably fall under Marcus Aurelius? accord- 
ing to Chaignet. He is quoted by Clement of Alex- 
andria;? and as the latter probably employed popular 
anthologies,? probably twenty years will not be too 
much of an interval to assume between the two. 


2. GREEK EDUCATION. 


Numenius could, possibly, have acquired his Greek 
education at Alexandria, in Egypt. This is barely pos- 
sible, but not probable, in view of his initiation into the 
Eleusinian mysteries,* his thorough knowledge of, love 
to, and reverence for Plato, even quoting a liberal pas- 
sage literally;> his bitter enmity towards unfaithful Aca- 
demicians, and his minute acquaintance with the 
trifling details of their peculiarities. He could in- 
deed have derived much from such books as the ‘‘Es- 
says’ of Diokles of Knidos®; but hardly the details 
which do not even appear in the version of Diogenes 
Laertes. He reveals intimate acquaintance with the 
tricks of the trade of wrestlers; and this would seem 
rather Greek than Egyptian. He uses all the myths 
of the Greek world.?. He knows Heraklitus* and The- 
ognis; Homer is mentioned as ‘‘the poet,”® and 
must be interpreted allegorically.1° He knows the story 
of Kephisodorus,12 and of Agathocles.*? All this might 
indeed be explained without a trip to Athens, which 
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after all would not have been so very unusual; but the 
trip seems an inevitable conclusion, in view of the 
Eleusinian initiation. If then we assume this, we can 
imagine his visit to the Academy, how he must have 
raged at the unworthy successors of Plato, just as Luther 
fumed in Rome. Indeed, such an experience might 
have been the inspiration for his History of the Platonic 
Succession. 
3. EGYPTIAN TRIP, 

He seems to have known (would this have been pos- 
sible without an initiation?) the Serapistic mys- 
teries,+® and he relates the Egyptian myth of the sunset. 
It is the names of the Egyptian opponents of Moses 
that he has handed down to posterity.14 The doctrine 
of metempsychosis, even if Platonic,t® is by him 
interpreted literally, and this would agree with the 
Egyptian worship of animals here current; besides, 
Basilides is witness that metempsychosis was popular 
here in Alexandria. Ever since the dawn of historv 
had triads of divinities'® been worshiped. Here might 
he have learned all his Hebrew references from friends 
of Philo, and according to the assumption of Ueberweg 
and Zeller, he might have become acquainted with the 
Valentinians.47 It was here that Clement of Alex-— 
andria and Origen quoted him, that he was studied by 
Amelius, Plotinos, Porphyry, and others. If we are 
to judge from his anonymous allegorical use of a legend 
about Jesus,1® he might have been in the habit of 
making anonymous references, in which case we might 
discover one?® to the veiled image of Truth at Sais. 
References to the common Nile-inundations2° and two 
to the lotus-plant?! seem pretty certain. The ‘‘pom- 
peia”’ of ii. 13 might refer to the solemn festal Isiac 
processions. Everything, therefore, points to Egypt, 
preferably Alexandria. 

_Such Egyptian traits of Numenius can be recognized 
still more clearly when we consult a book such as the 
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Mysteres Egyptiens, of A. Morel.?2 Here we find 
again the water full of life-germs.?® God is a triad? of 
nous,*5 logos?® and pneuma.?* The Demiurge idea 
is well worked out.?® Here we find Providence.?® 
Here we find the divine bark?° and the passage of 
souls through animal bodies.*1 Plotinos himself spoke 
of Isiac mysteries,** so that Egyptian traits in Nume- 
nius would not be unusual or improbable. 

Probably he returned to Apamea to close his life, 
for it was Amelius of Apamea who copied out all his 
writings, and learned them by heart, and who must 
no doubt have inherited them as a precious deposit. 


4. INTERNATIONALITY. 


Numenius was a man of the world; he was not 
limited to Greek and Egyptian mysteries, but talked 
familiarly of the myths of Brahmins and Magi. It is, 
however, his knowledge and use of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures which distinguished him from other Greek phil- 
osophers. He refers to Moses simply as ‘‘the prophet, #4 
exactly as for him Homer is ‘‘the’”’ poet. Plato is de- 
scribed as a Greek Moses. When we leave aside the 
Platonic references, the Hebrew quotations remain the 
most frequent.34 It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Origen testifies about him:%> “Than Celsus, how 
much more unpartisan or impartial is Numenius the 
Pythagorean, who has demonstrated in many ways 
that he was a remarkable individual; who examined 
still other opinions (besides the Hebrew?), and who 
gathered what to him seemed true out of many 
sources.’’ 


5. WORKS OF NUMENIUS. 


4. On the Good.?* This consisted of six books, 
imitating the dialogue-form of Plato. This was his 
chief work. 2. About the Mystery-teachings of Plato.” 
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It probably treated of Eleusinian myths.88 The Initiate, 
or the Hoopoe, the famous Bird of Divination.?° 4. 
About the Indestructibility or Incorruptibility of the 
Soul.4° This demonstrated his interest in psychology. 
5. About:. Space.4?. «6... ADOUR ina Ders 29 ol Eps 
Pythagorean the numbers were as sacred as the Ideas 
were to a Platonist. That must have been why 
Numenius identified them. 


6. COMPANIONS OF NUMENIUS. 


Numenius was sufficiently important to have made 
pupils and followers,** and friends or companions ;*4 
among them was Kronius,*® Harpokration,*® and 
Boethos.*7 Theodor of Asine is said to have been 
entirely inspired by him.*® But the most important 
among these must have been Amelius,49 who was so 
bound up with Numenius that Jamblichus wrote an 
attack against both,®°® and that Proclus could not dis- 
tinguish them. From Porphyry, we learn that Amelius 
was born in the home of Numenius,®! that from the 
same place he adopted as son Hostilianus Hesychius, 
and returned thither, when sent away by Plotinos.5? 
He had ‘written, gathered, and mostly learned by 
heart almost all the books of Numenius.’? Proclus 
would have been surprised if Porphyry diverged from 
Numenius in any point.®3 


7. PERSONALITY. 


That so remarkable a man as Numenius left to his- 
tory no traces of the events of his life, makes it probable 
that he led a very quiet and modest existence. The 
traces of his character indicate the same. He was very 
humanly interested in dogs,>* wild animals,55 in 
hunting,°® in eggs,5? and in fishes.58 Even as a 
joke, he hoped never to have leisure enough to 
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desist from philosophy.®® He refrains purposely from 
saying anything irreverent about the elder writers.® - 
He also demands all reverence for Plato, and him- 
self shows it. Towards the Divinity he is ever most 
worshipful.®? At the beginning of a particularly diffi- 
cult investigation, like Plato and Plotinos, he invokes 
the aid of the Divinity.*®* 


8. FAMILIAR LANGUAGE. 


Numenius interests us also, because he employs a 
well-known language. He considers his Divinity as a 
single unity comprising three divinities. He speaks 
of a “‘standing God’’;®* of salvation;®® of a parable 
of the Sower;®® of ‘“‘all in all’’;®’ of predestination, *®* 
which however is to be interpreted as a determination 
of the fate through the formation of the normalizing 
Ideas. Uzener’s proposal to read ‘‘suntetamenois”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘suntetagmenois’’ has no support in the 
sources, which here agree. This is a pity, as it would 
make a very acceptable reading. He speaks of a single 
eternal salvation which broods over all,®® of a flaw 
in sacrifices or means of atonement;’° and finally of 
immortality.74 He says even that one phase of the 
divinities?? is consubstantial with another.*? Numenius 
thus speaks our own religious language. 


SE ASP OEE, 


The art of poetry does not consist merely in versi- 
fication, as is testified by the libraries of forgotten 
rhymesters, while many poetical masterpieces of the 
world are written in prose. Neither do mere quota- 
tions rescue a poet from oblivion; and yet acquaintance 
and intimate use of the classic sources of inspiration 
are really at least one element of poetic achievement: 
this we find in Numenius, who quotes Homer and Plato 
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freely. But may not poetic quality be defined as that 
which is memorable? For instance, when we think of 
Plato, we think inevitably of two immortal similes, the 
relations of body and soul illustrated by the relations 
between horse and driver, and his teaching of the Ideas, 
as illustrated by the simile of the cave. When we think 
of Plotinos, the relation between the incarnated soul 
to the body is illustrated by the simile of the man who 
stands up in a foot-bath. Numenius fetters our fancy 
when he describes the world-directing divinity as a 
pilot, safely steering the world-ship entrusted to him 
by raising his eyes to find his way through the starry 
vault above him. Still more original is his representa- 
tion of the flight of the soul to ecstatic harmonv in the 
form of a boat which till the last moment is hidden 
by the waves. The simile of the Sower is immortal,*4 
also that of the central sun of existence.7® 


10. NUMENIUS AS HUMORIST. 


Nevertheless, neither mere brilliancy nor poetic dis- 
position are likely to make any one dear to humanity 
in general, perhaps it is necessary to possess that which 


makes the whole world kin: humor. Numenius was — 


no Palinurus or Thales, who, because of looking at 
the stars fell into the ocean or into a well. No one 
was more than he able or disposed to describe philos- 
ophic problems in comic form. He was not afraid to 
injure the truths which might be contained in his philos- 
ophy by exposing to ridicule its weaknesses, or those of 
its exponents. Of malice, however, he had none, and 
in the ridicule which he heaps on Lakydes betrays 
only keen knowledge and understanding of human 
nature, and desire to polish the rough diamonds so that 
they might shine. In it we see no more than all that 
is genuine or praiseworthy in the maxim “laugh, and 
the world laughs with you.” 
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It is still to-day interesting to follow the practical 
refutation of the silly theories of a Lakydes, or of 
Carneades, for the reserve of judgment and the incom- 
prehensibility of apperception are not without their 
modern exponents: men who call black white, and white 
black, but who keep their eye on the main chance ir- 
respective thereof. For such people, the only cor- 
rective is humor; if they lack that, then indeed are thev 
in a hopeless case. But maybe the humor of Numenius, 
which is out of harm’s way, may pierce their epidermis. 


11, NUMENIUS AS THINKER, 


However, the personality of Numenius is not our 
chief interest. He is also a thinker, as may be seen 
from the following quotation from Ueberweg.*® 

“Philo, of Alexandria, the Jew, had introduced the 
distinction between God and his world-building forces, 
which latter together constituted the divine Logos; Plu~ 
tarch of Cheronea had treated of God as unknowable 
in his essence, and cognizable only in his world-con- 
structing activity; Numenius of Apamea had hyposta- 
tized God himself and the Demiurge into two different 
beings, with whom the world was to be classed as a 
third; and Plotinos went further in the same direction: 
with Plato, he styled the supreme essence ‘the One,’ 
the Good per se, but denied to it—which it still retained 
in the doctrines of Philo and Plutarch—the epithet of 
Being (to on); for he taught that it transcended 
the Being’? of Plato.78 He also denied to it the faculty 
of thought—in opposition to Numenius—affirming 
that it was also exalted above the rational nature.*° 

“The most noteworthy deviation of Numenius from 
Plato (but which was not recognized by him as such), 
consists in this, that he, following, perhaps, the prece- 
dent of the Christian Gnostics, especially the Valentin- 
ians, and indirectly influenced by the distinction made 
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by the Jewish-Alexandrian philosophers between God 
himself and His power working in the world (the 
Logos) ), distinguished the world-builder®® as a second 
God, from the highest deity. The first God is good in 
and through himself; he is pure thought-activity (nous), 
and the principle of being.*4 The second God,®? is 
good by participation in the essence of the first;8* he 
looks towards the supersensuous archetypes, and 
thereby acquires knowledge;°* he works upon matter, 
and thus forms the world, he being the principle of 
genesis or Becoming.®® 

“The world, the production of the Demiourgos, is 
the third God. Numenius terms the three Gods. re- 
spectively, father, son, and grandson.*® Numenius as- 
cribes this doctrine not only to Plato, but also even to 
Socrates himself.8” Harpokrates also followed Nu- 
menius in the doctrine of the three highest Gods. He 
also calls them father, maker, and made (creator and 
creation) .”’ 

Chaignet’s characterization is short and to the 
point :8° | 

“He is the pioneer of Neo-platonism. Plato is said 
to have borrowed everything from Pythagoras and 
Moses. He unites Greek teachings with oriental con- 
ceptions, opening the way for the Alexandrian school. 
From Pythagoras he borrowed chiefly the pre-existence 
and reincarnation of souls, and the conception of the 
soul’s nature as number.” 

In short, he introduced into and explained by Greek 
philosophy, the Egyptian notions of triads, the mediat- 
ing divinity, ecstasy, and the psychological faculty it 
implies. He deliberately founded a Platonic school, 
considering Plato the heir of the ages, who united 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Moses. He taught and prac- 
ticed comparative methods, not only in philosophy, but 
in religion. He considered it his mission to prepare 
for popular enjoyment and use the best in philosophy. 
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religion, and in mystic rites. While Philo united He- 
braism and Greece, Numenius united Hebraism and 
Egyptian philosophy as the soul of a new Platonic 
movement. Philo was robbing the Greeks: Numenius 
the Greek retaliated by spoiling the Hebrews as well 
as the Egyptians. 


12, NUMENIUS AS REVEALER AND MYSTIC. 


If Numenius had been asked which description he 
preferred, he would no doubt have answered as re- 
vealer, vulgarizer, and enlightener. He was known as 
the philosopher most greedy of mysteries;8® and he 
studied experiences, even if incredible and unlikely.?°® 
For what purpose? | 

First to reveal them. That was the complaint of 
the Eleusinian divinities;9? he expounded Serapistic 
mysteries; wrote about the mystic teachings of Plato;°? 
about the Initiate or Hoopoe;** gives out alleged secrets 
of Socrates and Plato ;94 desires to become an interpreter 
of the divinity ;°° wishes to show an unveiled image of 
matter,°® and expounds all kinds of mysteries, Egyp- 
tian,°7 Homeric;9® and even Hebraic.°? He was there- 
fore a genuine enlightener, who wishes to put every- 
thing into the light.1°° .. 

Second, Numenius deserves primarily the name of 
a mystic because he teaches that contemplation is the 
chief purpose of life.1°t He shares this view on one 
hand with Plotinos, and on the other with Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Saints Bernard and Teresa, 
and with the whole company of modern mystics. 
He also teaches the methods of inner tranquilization 
and contemplation, and so in every respect deserves the 
title of a helper to immediate bliss, or ecstasy.*°? 
The expression of the flight of the alone to the alone 
should not therefore be credited to Plotinos alone; the 
word flight is from Empedocles, and the rush or union 
of the alone to the alone, is from Numenius. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The reader cannot help being delighted with the 
convergence of the manifold rays of the genius of 
Numenius: his individual, poetic, humorous, world- 
wise personality; his originality as living thinker, his 
fidelity to comparative religion; his mysticism so scien- 
tific, yet withal so practical. Any one of these qualities 
would justify a claim to a permanent niche in the historv 
of the world. Together, they form a mighty beacon, to_ 
cheer, comfort and direct us, grateful as we are that 
at no time has God left himself without a witness in 
his world. 
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CHAPTER III 
Numenius’s View of Matter. 


To realize Numenius’s conception of matter, we must 
remember that Greek philosophy began with the ma- 
terialism of the Hylicists. The Eleatics taught the unity 
of the incorporeal. Anaxagoras assumed a ‘‘nous,”’ 
or mind, which instilled order into this chaos, and in 
doing this, he introduced into Greek philosophy a 
dualism between spirit and matter. Plato finds the 
true being in the incorporeal, even if he cannot carry 
out a monism rigorously. Aristotle made matter a 
mere deprivation. The Stoics had, indeed, retained a 
monism, but they laid the chief emphasis on the cor- 
poreal, so that even the spirit became a sort of atten- 
uated matter. These Stoics Numenius publicly op- 
posed by reasserting the old Pythagorean dualism. He 
said that the universe arose out of divinity and matter. 
This matter is named indefinite doubleness, and is not 
derived from unity. It is ungenerated, and coeval 
with the divinity,? while the malicious nature ascribed 
to matter was ‘‘already present in the beginning.’ 

That such a dualism is difficult to justify metaphy- 
Sically, is acknowledged by Numenius, in his assertion of 
the necessity of evils;* but nevertheless Numenius 
praises Pythagoras for the courage of advancing the 
truth, even if difficult to understand. 

With Numenius, however, this doubleness of matter 
is no mere reminiscence of Plato, it plays a part in the 
creation of the world. The creator of the world unites 
matter, but is split by it. Seeing therefore that matter 
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has an appetitive character, the (second?) divinity has 
a yearning for it; he looks upon it, and he raises it to 
himself.°® 

Following in the footsteps of Plato, Numenius calls 
matter necessity and chance,® therefore opposing 
the Stoics, who considered matter neither good nor bad. 
Numenius considers it, characterized by malice, that its 
natural malignity cannot be eliminated,’ so that its 
annihilation would amount to destroying the world.® 

A contradiction, indeed, seems to lie in the ascription 
to matter of an innate motion.? It is incapable of 
surviving, or standing still, and is pictured as an in- 
finite river. It possesses no real existence,?° and 
has no true being.1?\ But) it) does not’ entirely: lack 
substance, opposing itself, or hindering Providence.?? 
The evil in matter consists of much unregulated 
(desire), unforseen (impulse), chance, passion? and 
confusion.14 In order to serve as basis for the evil in 
the world, it is pictured as the evil world-soul?® the 
mother, nurse, and feeder of bodies:1® the cause and 
guide of the passible part of the soul. The soul’s in- 
fluence appears in bodies as a tendency to dispersion.?* 
That is probably why it is generally a misfortune for 
the soul to enter into a body.?® 

In the course of his polemic against the Stoics, to the 
effect that the soul is immaterial,49 Numenius gives 
us a further definition of matter. He here insists on the 
incorporeality of qualities, and relying on his earlier 
demonstrations,2® he points out that, however far 
we may divide up matter, it still remains unstable, and 
needs a soul as a principle of coherence. If, however, we 
demand of Numenius an unveiled statue of matter, 
Numenius directs us to abstract all bodies that are ever 
changing in the bosom of matter; and the residue is 
supposed to be matter.21_ That which has three 
dimensions is not necessarily body; for Numenius seems 
to mean the soul by tri-dimensional Being.22 The 
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ever-changing bodies veil the naked statue of matter.2% 
Even though matter is mere instability,24 we still 
find the same contradiction as above; that though mat- . 
ter has no being, it is still not quite without substance. 
This contradiction must be solved by the Plutarchian 
distinction of a non-existing original matter, and a later- 
formed?® special soul of matter,2® to whom conse- 
quently some little substance might be ascribed.?7 

__ If we were to try a tentative solution of this puzzle, 
we might indicate first, that matter is called ‘‘doub- 
leness;’’ that secondly Numenius draws a double con- 
trast between God and matter, and Providence and 
chance. Third, that Plato and Plutarch both distin- 
guished between primary and secondary, or physical and 
intelligible matter. This would also be indicated by the 
fate of generation.2® On such lines we will see that Nu- 
menius was no more of a dualist than Plato and Plu- 
trach, and indeed, than Plotinos, 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Harmony, or Mixture 


To begin with, we must realize that the Greek word 
for ‘‘world’’ (kosmos) was a sort of a pun, meaning 
both ‘‘world’’ and ‘‘ornament.’’ Translations from 
Greek into Latin,! therefore, demand to be completed 
with the supplementary meaning omitted in each oc- 
currence of the word; so that when we read therein 
‘‘ornamented,’’ we must ever bear in mind the possibil- 
ity that in the original Numenius might have intended 
“utilization for a world.’”’ Even Arius Didymus? had 
already insisted on this point. 

The existence of the world, therefore, depends on its 
being a mixture of two elements: of the divinity as 
father, and of matter as mother.? This ‘‘harmony,’”* 
this mixture, or ‘‘machine of the universe’’® is un- 
questionably one of the principal doctrines of Nume- 
nius.© Thus evil may not be eliminated from this 
world,*? and the mixture extends to everything, includ- 
ing the heavens.® Since, however, original matter itself 
is a rapidly flowing stream, this afore-mentioned mix- 
ture is identical with the water inspired by the divin- 
ity,? over which hover the yet unincarnate souls. Were 
we trying to carry out in greater detail the illustration of 
the Pilot,?® it is this mixture which constitutes the 
ship steered by him; and this illustration would be fel- 
icitous, for this ship would actually contain the souls 
of our world. Thus the world is a mixture, composed 
of Providence and necessity or chance;11 of divinity 
and matter,!2 or of the utilizable and the inutilizable.+ 
Nothing is simple,?* all is in all.+® 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HARMONY. 


Were we to conceive of this universe as a triad, this 
mixed world would represent the sphere of the third 
divinity, including the inferior divinities; that is why the 
third divinity is called ‘‘the world.’’+® But this division, 
scrutinized more carefully, resolves itself into several 
further divisions, spheres or grades of Being, for the 
following reasons. 

14. The second divinity is in relation with the 
soul only by the intermediation of the third divinity,+? 
The third divinity is the divine energy,+® and else- 
where!® we read that the human soul is receptive to 
energies. Only one conclusion is possible, that the 
soul exists in another, and further realm. 

2. The soul (of animals and men) is divisible, and 
the body arises only from its combination with 
matter.?° 

3. A soul exists and is active only in a living body; 
if then the inorganic bodies?! are held together by 
a “‘habit’’ or ‘“‘hexis,’’2? then must the latter two?? be 
located in a realm further out from intelligence or life 
than the living body, which is organized by the soul. 
Thus we would come to soul (iv), body (v), and thing 
(vi), in various successive descending degrees of exis- 
tence. The latter two might be considered to make up 
the ‘‘world.”’ 


3. THE WORLD-PROBLEMS. 


Among the entities of this world Numenius mentions 
the usual four elements,?* and the stars,?5 which 
are said to consist of fire, and whose motions are said 
to exert no evil influence, inasmuch as all evils orig- 
inate in matter. 

The divinity improves the world?® by Providence, 
whose purposes establish standards, generously and 
paternally, introducing utility, order, measure and 
beauty.27 The divinity ‘‘adorns (or, creates) the world 
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with splendid virute, and corrects its faults.”28 The 
purpose of this effort is to replace necessity or chance 
by Providence. For what purpose? Because that 
which is in order can be understood more easily, and 
the..latter implies a higher, degree’. of. existence,=" 
The whole process, therefore, is nothing more than an 
extension of the sphere of activity of the divinity, which 
consists of existence. Life, therefore, is a struggle,?° 
to minimize the uneliminatable evils. This world- 
improvement is therefore the task of the divinity. 


4. THE HUMAN BODY. 


The body is a material accretion grown up around 
the soul,?* which process produces the ‘‘passional”’ 
or “passible’’ part of the soul.84 The body is some- 
what that is incarnated, mortal, corporeal, that is 
located within the appetitive, vegetative soul.25 The 
body has three dimensions, and is penetrated by the 
soul,?® which like some savior or divinity?? holds it 
together during life, but separates itself therefrom (at 
death).?® But the body makes the attempt to direct 
the passible part of the soul.3 
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CHAPTER V 
The First Divinity 


Pee OPIRST (DIVINITY IN‘ITSELF. 


With matter, whose existence is called such in an 
improper sense, we must contrast the genuine existence 
of the divinity. Numenius divides the divinity into three 
gods, of which the First is sovereign. By himself? 
he is the Good, reason, or activity of thought,” the 
most ancient. He busies himself exclusively with 
thought,* being the supreme.® He exists within him- 
self,© and his name is ‘‘Being and Essence.’ He is 
simple and indivisible, and is in relations with none 
other’ than \himself.2~ He is the “Standing God,’’? 
whose life is one of leisure,?® spending his life in tran- 
quility.11 He is entirely incorporeal, without an origin; 
he does not disperse himself, he remains motionless, 
existing voluntarily, without any compulsion.t? His 
solitude is well described as the goal of the experience 
of ecstasy.13 Making use of a poetic illustration, 
Numenius represents him as being the land-owner, or 
farmer.+4 


THE TRANSCENDENCE OF THE FIRST DIVINITY. 


It is Plotinus who is usually credited with the origina- 
tion of a still superior divinity, “‘beyond essence.”’ But 
this expression occurred already in the Republic of 
Plato.1> That Numenius should make use of if, is not 
surprising, and we may suspect its being the basis of his 
statement that the Good “hovers over existence.*® 
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This very expression recurs in Plotinos.17 Altering 
this expression a very little bit, Numenius makes of it 
the principle of existence.” yn Purther welréad. 
that He is unknown, not even suspected, diviner and 
more aged than him whom men accept as the Supreme. 


THE CREATOR OF BEING. 


If the First Divinity remained ever self-contemplat- 
ing, of course no world would ever have come into 
existence. Numenius makes the attempt to explain the 
procession of the world in a manner such as not to 
detract from the entire independence of the divinity 
by inventing the doctrine of a sort of process of giving 
which should in no manner diminish the giver,?® and 
as illustration thereof he first adduces the impartation 
of the sciences, and in the second place the propagation 
of light. Thanks to this conception, Numenius is 
enabled to attribute to the Supreme an innate move- 
ment which simultaneously appears complete still- 
standing.2° The divinity imparts life?4 by the mere 
direction of his glance on matter; and that is how he is 
the inexhaustible source of order, of eternity and of 
salvation.2 Thus he becomes a father, and becomes 
the ‘‘creator of Being,’’ though remaining ‘‘consub- 
stantial’? with Being.2® This conception of the First 
Good is the Idea or model of the Good?* (which, by 
the bye, is a Platonic expression), by which Idea the 
second divinity participates in the First.25 Sometimes 
Numenius seems to call this “creator of Being’? the 
second element of the divinity.?¢ 


THE FIRST GENERATION. 


So long as this creator of Being busies himself ex- 
clusively with contemplation of the First Divinity, or, 
the ‘‘Idea of the Good,’’®® he remains motionless. But in » 
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the opposite direction he contemplates matter which, 
being the principle of evil, is passionate in nature. Thus 
the divinity forgets himself, busies himself with matter, 
and comes to desire it, so that he is thereby “‘split” or 
divided. The result of this is that the ‘‘creator of Be- 
ing’? becomes “‘the creator of Essence,”’ and forms the 
world of matter. This philosophical statement is more 
intelligible if interpreted by the more modern concep- 
tion of divine love. Love is self-forgetful; and the 
Supreme allows his attention to wander by the mere 
fact that he is the Good,?7 and thinks of the second 
divinity with ‘longing.”’?8 He is “fatherly,”’*® draw- 
ing up matter to himself through that same emotion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Second Divinity 


ORIGIN OF THE SECOND DIVINITY. 


As the First Divinity is being, the second divinity is 
essence, ‘‘the divinity that is becoming,” the divine 
immanence, inasmuch as he imitates the First, being 
analogous to him.1’ So he remains contemplative or 
intellectual.2 That is why he is the ‘‘offspring’’* of the 
grandfather. Through this thoughtful contemplation, 
it is that he derives all his coloring and goodness.® 
Ueberweg® insists that this deification of the second 
principle was Numenius’ most remarkable deviation 
from Plato, albeit Numenius himself remained un- 
conscious of it; indeed, he even attributed this his 
doctrine to Socrates.‘ 

Though this second divinity remains intelligible,® 
still he becomes double and creates (in the very same 
manner as the creator of being was the Idea of being), 
first the Idea of himself, the creator of becoming; and 
second, the ‘“‘beautiful world’’® of the Ideas. This 
makes of him the principle of becoming, inasmuch as 
he deposits, or unfolds, his own Being in the Ideas. 


THE CREATOR OF ESSENCE. 


It is his longing for the third divinity which makes 
of the second a creator, his entering im his phase of 
creator of essence.1® This surely is what is intended,!2 
by attributing creation especially to the second divinity. 
He reigns by sweeping through heaven.}? “It is from 
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him that we derive our progress(?),’’ the divine reason 
being scattered around by this process.13 He is the 
divine Sower ;1* he is the dynamic power by which the 
First Divinity enters into relations with matter.1> He 
is the second divinity because this creative activity leads 
him into relation with the perceptible as well as with 
the intelligible.1® Speaking allegorically, he is referred 
to as the ‘‘sower.’’?7 


THE WORLD OF IDEAS. 


As the second divinity remains intelligible, he is, 
when he wishes to become creative, forced to produce 
the ‘‘creator of essence,’’ and the ‘‘beautiful world’’ of 
the primary forms.?® It is possible that this creation 
of the world constitutes the significance of that strange- 
ly familiar predestinational expression’? that reason 
is imparted “‘to all who were appointed to take part 
therein.”’ The sower?° sows himself as the Ideas or 
essence of each soul. 

Are we to locate the world of Ideas within the second 
divinity? Yes; 1, because the second divinity is 
double, and produces his own creator and the Ideas;?+ 
2, further, because all that is perceptible, and in- 
telligible2? participates in the Ideas;?* 3, further still, 
the pilot (the third divinity), contemplates the Ideas 
on high, above himself, and directs the world accord- 
ing to them,?* and thus forms men, oxen, and horses.*° 
Forms do not exist exclusively in the sphere of the 

perceptible, but in the combination of the perceptible 
and intelligible,2® which, as we saw, constitutes the 
second divinity.?7 

But there are also forms of inorganic beings, by 
Stoics called a “‘habit,’”’ or a ‘‘hexis,’’ which are as im- 
mortal as the souls of the inorganic bodies.*® 
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IDENTIFICATION OF THE PLATONIC IDEAS WITH 
THE PYTHAGOREAN NUMBERS. 


On the following grounds we may infer that Nu- 
menius identified Platonic Ideas, with Pythagorean num- 
bers. (a) 1. The third divinity looks upwards towards 
the Ideas, and thereby learns judiciousness.29 2. In 
the ecstasy, the soul is fed on the sciences, and arrives 
at the contemplation of numbers and to the domain of 
the perceptible, and, unless it meets some hindrance, 
progresses to the intelligible sphere. (b) 1. The 
soul should be considered from the mathematical stand- 
point.2° Proclus*? tells us that according to Amelius 
and Theodore of Asine, Numenius called the soul the 
‘fetraktys’’, (the “perfect: mumber’’), »andithaty ne 
claimed to find therein all the most perfect Pythagorean 
numbers, considering each letter individually. 2. But, 
according to Fragment 28, the germ of the soul is a part 
of the second divinity; and therefore must be one of his 
Ideas. (c) 1. The contemplation of the world of 
Ideas imparts judiciousness, and the course of emo- 
tions.22. 2. The contemplation of numbers aids 
ecstasy.28 3. The soul derives sustaining food’* from 
the incorporeal sciences. (d). When speaking of ec- 
stasy, Numenius seems to identify feeding on the 
sciences and contemplation of numbers. (e). Further, 
how would it be possible to ‘‘contemplate numbers?®® 
if they were not forms? 

It is from this stand-point that we may realize what 
must have been the importance of Numenius’s treatise 
on Numbers; for, to a Pythagorean, the latter were as 
important as the Ideas were to a Platonist. Moreover, 
we know that the work was not exclusively mathe- 
matical; the remaining fragments derived from it con- 
tained allegorical expositions of the Hebrew writings. 
It is also possible that we should discover a reference 
to the Pythagorean Tetraktys in Fr. 24.4b, for elements 
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in themselves would belong to evil matter, and we have 
no hint of any other quaternary, or group of four. It 
is also possible that it is to this treatise that Numenius 
owes his reputation of being a Pythagorean, for the 
remainder of his writings might more easily characterize 
him as a Platonist, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Third Divinity. 


1. THE WORLD, PROVIDENCE AND THE PILOT. 


The third divinity is the offspring, or creature. 
He is the pilot who by directing his course according 
to the stars, directs the world beneath him;? that 
is why the passage about the pilot must surely refer to 
the third divinity, for the Ideas cannot belong to any 
but the second divinity. He himself is called the world? 
because he contains the “harmony” of the world. 
He is the Providence of the world,* since he is re- 
sponsible for it. That is still a further proof of the 
localization here of the world of Ideas, for Providence 
is said to be the ‘‘creature’’ (of the second divinity), 
and the “function” (of the third divinity) .® 

The direction of the world by the pilot is not a profit- 
less activity for him; this contemplation of the world 
of Ideas develops the pilot’s own faculty of judgment, 
while his emotional power is developed by his direct 
relations with matter.® 


4./ LHe LEGISLATOR. 


Numenius calls the third divinity the legislator ;7 
which seems to point directly to Philo, or even Marcion. 
He constitutes the energy of the First Divinity, whose 
relations with matter are entirely limited to this chan- 
nel.8 Besides, it is solely through this third divinity 
that the second, let alone the First, enters into relations 
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with the intellectual sphere (the human sphere) ® which 
is receptive for energies.1° This legislator ‘‘sows, dis- 
tributes and cultivates in each of us the seed of the 
Idea, which is sown by the third divinity as sower.’’?? 


3. THE INFERIOR DIVINITIES. 


It is in the sphere of the third divinity that we find 
the Soul of matter,12 which hinders Providence, as 
being the maleficent universal Soul.13 2. The legis- 
lator, who probably is the creator. 3. Matter is the 
mother of the corporeal divinities, whose origin is na- 
ture.1* 4. The goddess of wisdom, which instils life 
into the more beautiful souls.t5 5. The divinity 
which presides over the sexual function of men?® 
(probably Neptune). 6. The divinities of Olympus,?* 
and the heroes.1® 7. The souls that hover over 
the waters inspired by the divinity. 8. There are three 
kinds of demons; the good demons, human souls after 
life, and the ‘‘material’? demons who oppose incarna- 
_tion.?® Porphyry tells us,?° that all these devils were 
considered to be subject to Serapis; which indeed agrees 
perfectly with Fr. 61. Firmicus Maternus?! supports 
this. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Theology. 


1, UNITY PURCHASED AT PRICE OF HIERARCHICAL 
SUBORDINATION. 


We thus have three divinities and one universe. 
Evidently unity can be achieved only through subor- 
dination of the universe to the divine triad, which, it- 
self, will have to be organized into one coherent 
system. 

The unity of the Good? had been distinctly 
promulgated by Plato, so that the second divinity was 
good only by participation in the First; as indeed it 
seems to men.?. On the other hand, this very sub- 
ordination is already indicated by the names which 
Numenius applies to the members of his divine triad: 
Father, creator and creature; or, more poetically, fore- 
father, offspring, and descendant. This subordination 
of everything to the One and Only is often repeated by 
Numenius.* 


2. DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF THE DIVINITY. 


The remaining fragments of Numenius represent the 
inner relations of the divinity so variously that no more 
can be attempted than to group them together. 

To begin with, God is the Father, and the original 
matter is the mother of the mixture from which springs 
the world.* 

The First Divinity is the farmer or landlord; the 
second is the sower, who sows himself as germ of all 
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souls, and the third divinity is the legislator who makes 
everything fruitful.° 

Then we have three systems of names for the triad: 
Father, creator and creature; fore-father, offspring and 
descendant; and Father, maker and made.® 

Here* follow far more definite statements: the 
First Divinity and the creator of being; the _ intel- 
ligible domain of thought. 2. The second divinity, the 
creator of essence, and the Ideas of numbers of the 
world; the intelligible and perceptible; appetite, and 
dynamic power. 3. The third divinity, pilot or Provi- 
dence; the legislator (creator); also the potential or 
active energy. The lower divinities; the World-Soul. 
4. The human soul, which holds relations with the su- 
perior soul. 5. The body (animated nature), main- 
tained by the soul. 6. Inorganic nature, organized by 
a “habit,’’ or “‘hexis.”’ 7. Primary matter. 

The divine triad itself is conceived of in different 
ways. The first divinity, and then together the second 
and third; generated as a unity, but divided by matter 
into appetitive (power) and active (energy). Again, 
we find the first and second divinities together as 
creator® and the third as creator or world.® 

We find also a division into four,?® or rather, into 
three or five. First, we have the First Divinity, 
the second divinity, the creator of essence (the idea), 
and the world of Ideas. Then we have the First 
Divinity as creator of Being. His imitator is the creator 
of essence. Also the First Divinity himself, and the 
second divinity himself. Elsewhere, however, we find 
his image, the world, or probably, the world of Ideas. 

Here follows still another division, gathered from a 
list of the most important elements of existence.?? 
All is in all, says Numenius: that which is still more 
worthy of reverence (that which is above being), the 
Good, the gods and demons, the divisible soul, and?? 
all the world that reason can cognize. 
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From all this it would appear that though Numenius 
did not exclusively insist on any one rigid classification, 
he nevertheless was accustomed to use the division into 
a triad. 

Proclus?8 tells us that Theodor of Asine, who divided 
the triad still further into an ennead, and who taught 
the existence of three creators, merely followed in the 
foot-steps of Amelius; but, after all, this must have 
originated with Numenius, who already spoke of two — 
creators and a legislator;!4 the latter a word that is 
Marcionite or Gnostic; and the three creators might 
ie have already been current in Gnostic or Egyptian 
circles. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Human Soul. 
1. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PLATO. 


Numenius’s interest in the development of the race 
and the individual must necessarily have extended to 
psychology; and indeed we possess thirteen fragments 
of his treatise on the Indestructibility of the Soul. 

When we analyze the psychology of Numenius we 
find, to begin with, Platonic expressions. Since the 
world originated from a union between God and matter, 
the soul also is attacked and overborne by matter, pro- 
ducing within the soul the passible part.t Thus evil 
attacks the soul from without, and grows, favored 
by this union.2 On the other hand, greater divine 
reason is the origin of the thinking part. The soul 
herself, or at least her germ, originates in the world of 
Ideas of the second divinity, which, in its quality of 
being the creator of essence, scatters them, and sows 
them abroad.* That is why the soul is immortal* — 
and why, in the process of ecstasy, she is enabled to 
run through the whole course up to the First Divinity,°® 
for the soul is inseparably joined to her consubstantial 
origin.® 


2. ARISTOTELIAN PSYCHOLOGY, THE MICROCOSM. 


Still, according to other reports, Numenius did not 
speak of different parts of the soul, but of different 
souls.7 Now he uses the dialect of Aristotle, and speaks 
of a rational soul, of an irrational soul, and of a vege- 
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tative soul; these are said to be separable from the 
body, and consequently to be immortal.? He then 
speaks definitely of a divisible soul,? ‘‘in which” 
are to be found every degree of actuality; and indeed 
this would be the state of affairs if we considered man 
as microcosm. This would also agree with the words, 
‘‘the unification and indivisible consubstantiality of the 
soul and her origin.’’?° 


3. THE UNITY OF APPERCEPTION. 


The soul possesses a “‘synthetic’’ power. The latter 
is said to be receptive to energies.11 But it is the 
third divinity that constitutes energy;?* and from 
this also we could draw a further proof that the soul 
is considered as dwelling in a domain further than the 
third divinity.4% Hence also result the perceptions 
which are not its results, but its by-products.14 It 
is this now present self-consciousness which may be 
called ‘‘aeon’”, or eternity:?> The ssoul, can the ade- 
scribed mathematically, as the being half-way between 
nature and what is beyond nature, indivisible in so far 
as she is a monad, but divisible in so far as she is a 
dyad.+6 


4. INCARNATION OF THE SOUL. 


A soul is a principle which organizes and maintains 
a body,?* just as a “‘habit’’ or “‘hexis’’ maintains any 
inorganic object. A soul is therefore a savior, a 
divinity, for the body, which would otherwise scatter 
into atoms.?§ All these movements of life from within 
the body compel us to acknowledge the presence of 
the soul.19 She is immaterial and incorporeal, and 
does not constitute a body. Nevertheless, since the 
soul penetrates into the entire tri-dimensional body, 
we have the right to assert that the soul herself pos- 
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sesses a triple extension, although, considered in her- 
self exclusively, she possesses no extension.?° 

The incorporeality of the soul may also be demon- 
strated from the fact that she draws sustenance from 
the incorporeal sciences, which constitute her food.?1 
Science may be communicated from one intelligence 
to another without any loss thereof in him who com- 
municates it;?* and this is the nature of the process 
of whatever the Divinity does for souls. 


5. PYTHAGOREAN PSYCHOLOGY. 


While speaking of the world of Ideas, we already 
saw that Numenius, like the genuine Pythagorean he 
was, meant by numbers what a Platonist would have 
meant by Ideas. He thought that the soul consisted 
of the most perfect numbers of Pythagoras; and so he 
studied separately each one of the word’s four com- 
ponent letters, while the soul in her entirety was repre- 
sented by the tetraktys. 

We might also consider the relations between the 
incorporeal sciences (mathemata) and the Pythagorean 
numbers, or Ideas; and this expression that the soul 
feeds on them might be compared to the contemplation 
of the ‘‘beautiful world” of Ideas, from which her germ 
had descended at the beginning. 

We might still further draw a distinction between 
these incorporeal sciences?* and the worldly sciences? 
which are instilled into the soul by the energy of the 
third divinity. 


6. DIVISIONS (OR (THE SOUL, 


The divisible soul?® must therefore divide. Nu- 
menius has left us no rigorous scientific divisions. We 
might therefore leave it aside; but we would thus fail 
in our duty, which is to gather together whatever we 
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find scattered here and there. Here is the result of our 
researches: 


14. Reason, thought, the Good in itself, that which 
deserves reverence, and Being. 

2. That which is perceptible, essence, the Good that 
longs for matter, that which gives the incorporeal 
sciences as food for the soul, dynamic power. 

3. Imagination, energy, that which gives us the 
sciences of this world, and what is active. 

4. The synthetic unity of apperception, self-con- 
sciousness, which is receptive for energies.?® 

5. The vegetative soul, appetite, passion, and im- 
pulsion.?7 

6. Our bodily anatomy, which grows on from mat- 
ter; what is mortal,*® and seeks to distract the body 
to lower directions.?® 

7. The inevitable evil, which cannot be eliminated, 
and suffering. 

8. These elements of the universe of Numenius are 
distributed in different manners, according to Nu- 
menius’s momentary need. Thus, if the division of 
the soul is to be made into three, the rational part, 
which is derived from the divinity, will contain the first 
three elements; further the fourth will make up an irra- 
tional consciousness, that is synthetic; while the passive 
or vegetative part would contain the last three, that 
originate in matter, and which go to make up the body 
which has grown up from without the soul.®° 

If a division into two is desired, we would have the 
rational part, and the vegetative,*? consciousness pos- 
sessing the freedom to choose with which part it prefers 
to identify itself.?? 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Goal of Life; Threefold Salvation. 


1. THE LIFE BEYOND. 


Immortality is one characteristic of all the souls, the 
irrational, and the vegetative; and extends even to the 
inanimate ‘“‘habit’”’ or form of inorganic objects.? 
These are also divisible from the body, and all are im- 
mortal. In all of this, we are told, Numenius followed 
in the foot-steps of Plato. After death the soul 
abandons this world by the gate of Capricorn.*? From 
this on two paths diverge. The one consists of an 
unification of all differences between the soul and 
her source.* But, on the other hand, the other souls 
are attracted towards a new body by pleasure or ap- 
petite.© The soul follows this attraction although 
the evils of life cannot be eliminated,® and although 
life is a kind of prison.* Numenius, in the few frag- 
ments that we possess, at least, draws no distinctions 
between the various causes that might result in a re- 
turn into the body; he considers them all as evil. 
Then the souls descend by the so-called gate of 
Cancer,®? and assemble above the water inspired by 
the divinity, hovering over it?® until they find occasion 
to re-enter into a body. Such a return, nevertheless, 
does not occur easily. Material demons of the West 
try to hinder the soul from doing this, seeking to de- 
stroy the soul.?# 

The doctrine of metempsychosis, naturally, was ac- 
cepted unquestioningly by all Platonists or Pythago- 
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reans. A soul was supposed to choose a body similar 
to the kind of life she had led below. On one hand, 
a soul could degenerate enough to be able to wish, or 
to be compelled to enter into the body of a kite or hawk, 
of a wolf, of an ass, of a monkey, or a swan, etc.?? 
If on the contrary the soul, during life, had busied her- 
self with better things, she would be able to return into 
a human body, as indeed Plato and Pythagoras had 
insisted. 


2. THE PUN OF WETNESS. 


Not for a moment must we lose from sight that the 
beginnings of Greek philosophy were materialistic, and 
that Heraclitus compared the world of generation (or, 
“‘becoming’’) to a river that flowed on. Combining 
these unquestioned beliefs, appeared the idea that a 
desire to return to this world would seem a desire for 
wetness.1® This explanation of the world as wet- 
ness seems to us very far-fetched; but it must have 
sounded very natural to the Greeks, in whose language 
the word ‘‘dieros,’”’ in the time of Homer, meant ‘‘liv- 
ing.’ Later, this word came to mean ‘‘wet,”’ so that 
Numenius might in perfect good faith, have read in 
that Homeric passage, ‘‘the wet souls,’ instead of “‘the 
living souls.” Of course, Heraclitus used this word 
in this sense as result of his general doctrine, and that 
is how he came to say that for souls it was not death, 
but an enjoyment, to get wet. 


3: VLIVE AS STRUGGLE: 


Since evils cannot be eliminated from life,1* it is 
evident that our life cannot be anything else than a 
struggle.t5 The Platonic legend of the struggle between 
the Athenians and the Atlantians is considered a fact 
only by Crantor. Amelius reads into it the struggle 
supposed to exist between the fixed stars and the 
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planets; while Origen sees in it nothing more than the 
struggle between the good and evil demons. Numen- 
ius,?® on the contrary, reads into it the conflict between 
men of philosophic interests, and those who carry on 
generation. Porphyry?* combines the latter two 
opinions, and thus teaches a conflict of souls for the 
privilege of reincarnating into the world. 


4. THE SALVATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Human life does not consist only in an animal or 
physical life; it is instinct with eternal purposes; it is a 
conflict to diminish evils,1® as well as also to achieve 
happiness.19 Individuality (consciousness, or the 
unity of apperception) must choose between wisdom 
(the rational part of the soul), or sexual activity (the 
vegetative part,?° and the object of the soul’s life 
here below is to leave it.21, But then why should the 
abandonment of sexual life seem so painful? Because 
nature endows it with pleasure and passion,?? and 
this disordered (appetite), this unforeseen (impulsion) ; 
this chance and this passion?? nevertheless exer- 
cise charm enough to entrap souls into the imprison- 
ment of incarnation.24 But love is divine; and, 
after all, this attraction, in a lower sphere, is no more 
than the same desire which drew the First Divinity on 
to create the second, and the second to create the 
world. 

Nevertheless, this impulsion is not fatal, for the 
divinity strives continually to persuade her, and when- 
ever the soul permits herself to be persuaded, the 
lower part will yield.25 This constitutes salvation, 
which springs?® from the generosity of a paternal 
divinity.27 The reward of good choice is a fresh happy 
incarnation ;?® but in this world we may hope to achieve 
the bliss of ecstasy, and the knowledge of Good.?? 
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5. THREE METHODS OF MELIORATION. 


From time to time Numenius suggests methods for 
our improvement. 

To begin with, the reception®” of energies that are 
derived from the third divinity.31 

Receiving of the science which the divinity grants 
as without any loss; as that of light. Thought is 
useful to us.8$ 

Sciences are the food of the soul, they are identified 
with numbers and Ideas. 

The increase of judgment and the power of the 
emotions, which derive from the contemplation of the 
world of Ideas. 

Thus we receive from the third divinity, energies; 
from the second intellectual food; and from the first, 
the sciences.2° These are the three successive elements 
of the ecstasy. 


62) THE ECSTASY: 


Numenius was not the man to be satisfied with the 
realities of this world. He was known as a man who 
studied all kinds of experiences; even such as seemed 
incredible and improbable.2® The method he sug- 
gests as likely to lead to the ecstasy is the following: 

14. One must put to one side the visible world,%? 
and the sexual life,?® and thus follow wisdom. All this 
in the third, or exterior realm. 

2. The rejuvenescence resulting from acquaintance 
with the sciences might be interpreted as the food the 
soul derives therefrom;*® and this would be equiv- 
alent to the contemplation of divine Ideas or forms. 
This is what has to be done in the second, or mental 
sphere. Butis it enough? No: so far the passage was 
“easy.’’ But it is only in a divine manner, only in 
thought*® in a manner that demands courage, that we 
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approach these sciences, and contemplate numbers.*? 
Then | 

3. Having become entirely alone, the seeker after 
the ecstasy will approach that which is still more alone, 
and which Numenius describes in terms so glowing that 
the reader is invited to return thither. 


7. THREEFOLD SALVATION; PROGRESS. 


This salvation, which springs from the divinity is 
still threefold. The salvation of the world is its im- 
provement, of which we have already spoken. The 
salvation of the individual, which consists in his choice, 
whereby he identifies himself with the better elements 
of his nature, his feeding on the sciences, and the 
ecstasy, have also been described. There remains but 
one more possible salvation . . . . a salvation logical 
enough, but of which few people think .... the 
salvation of the divinity itself. Numenius is no pessi- 
mist, he is an optimist. Even the divinity, though only 
the third, indeed,*? strives to return to unification with 
reason, and thus gains*® therefrom a so-called power 
of judgment, and strength of emotions, as result of 
‘studying the stars, which are Ideas, and this from steer- 
ing the ship of the universe. It is therefore progress 
to which Numenius points us.*# 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The Greek Sources of Numenius. 


THE SOURCES OF NUMENIUS. 


Since Numenius demands that we return to Plato, 
it will be in Plato that we must look for the basic origins 
of Numenius. But, there will also be a great deal that 
Numenius thought was owing to Plato, which Numenius 
himself had introduced into Platonic philosophy from 
other sources; and this will be the most important and 
most interesting investigation. 

Several efforts, although very insignificant, had al- 
ready been made. Moeller had observed five Philonic 
parallelisms, Chaignet had observed some Pytha- 
gorean similarities. Zeller and Ueberweg had insisted 
upon a Valentinian origin for the idea of the Demiurge; 
but Moeller shows that this idea is in reaiity Platonic. 
The idea of the ‘‘aeon’’ is a similar case. But the cause 
of the creation of the world, and the material demons 
of the West, have been discovered in the Pistis Sophia 
of Valentinus, and the ‘‘legislator,’’ that we would have 
expected to find in the works of Philo, is more likely 
derived from Marcion, a contemporary of Numenius. 
Moeller had already indicated some traces of Stoic in- 
fluence, but this domain has been enlarged. Other 
sources have been studied; the Hermetic writings, 
Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Aristotle and the 
Platonists. 

These sources divide themselves naturally into the 
following origins. Greek: Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Em- 
pedocles, Anaxagoras, Xenocrates, the Stoics. 

Graeco-Egyptian: Philo and Marcion. 

Egyptian: historical, and Hermetic. 
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Greek Sources. 
1, PYTHAGORAS. 


Numenius was indeed known as a Pythagorean,? but 
he might have received these doctrines indirectly 
through Plato, as an intermediary. He insisted that 
Plato owed the greater part of his doctrines to Pytha- 
goras;® and although this, to us, seems strange, it was, 
indeed, the opinion of Diogenes Laertes;* of Apuleius,® 
and of Plutarch. The expression ‘“‘indefinite duality’’® 
that we find in Numenius’ was recognized to be 
Pythagorean by Pythagoreans such as Alexander 
Sixtus, Eudorus, the Placita, Brontinus and Nico- 
machus, and was thus used in the ‘‘Philosophumena”’ 
of Hippolytus. Doubtless, it was first used only in 
the sense of ‘‘plurality”’ by Pythagoras, but it lent itself 
easily to a binary division of divinity, of the World-soul, 
of the human soul, and of matter. The Stoic term of 
‘harmony,’ which is found again with Hermes, was 
surely derived from Pythagoras, who explained the 
divine nature by the mathematical relations of the 
musical scale. Again, the revered term ‘‘Tetraktys’’?° 
was by Numenius applied to the soul and to the world.*? 


2. HERACLITUS. 


Numenius informs us?2 that Zeno had learned to 
be obscure and severe from Heraclitus. The latter de- 
scribed the generation in terms of wetting.1? Life is 
one conflict.14 The “becoming” is a river.1> We here 
again discover the ‘‘harmony.’’!® The descending and 
ascending path appears here also.17 Numenius?® 
also quotes Heraclitus, as having blamed Homer for 
having wished to eliminate all evils from life; unfor- 
tunately, the words of Heraclitus himself do not occur. 
Numenius had said that all was in all;?® Heraclitus 
had said that the one was derived from the whole, and 
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the whole from the one. However, when this doctrine 
is applied to cosmology, Numenius, as a dualist would 
naturally have done, rejects it as a Stoic doctrine.?1 
However, we here find the unity of all things.24_ There 
is but one Supreme being. We could even find the 
transcendence of the Supreme being in Heraclitus 18, 
where wisdom is represented as by itself.22 The uni- 
versal reason is the basis of all things.28 We could 
still consider ecstasy a momentary rest in the effort of 
life;2* in this case we could derive this from Herac- 
litus. 


3. EMPEDOCLES. 


Empedocles and Anaximander taught that the uni- 
verse was a mixture,?5 and consequently this became 
one of the cardinal doctrines of Numenius.?® After 
all, this was nothing but the result of ‘friendship’ and 
“‘discord’’ reacting one on the other. In respect to 
the latter, Empedocles taught hatred, Heraclitus, ‘‘dis- 
cord,’ and Numenius ‘‘struggle”’;?7 but they amounted 
to the same. However, Numenius applied this struggle 
to the reaction between the body and the soul; which 
separated violently, said he; and he thought that a 
harmony of these two natures was impossible. Since 
evil comes from matter?® therefore, all incarnations 
must come from evil,?® presided over by the evil 
demons of the West.8° He finds the union and identity 
of the soul not in the body, but in the divine principles. 

The opinions of Numenius in the fragment about 
the Cave of the Nymphs?*! is also derived from a 
combination of Heraclitus and Empedocles. The pass- 
ing of the descending souls, because they are guilty, 
and by purification of virtue returning to heaven 
originated without doubt with Empedocles; although 
indeed he used another word, the “grotto, with the 
overhanging roof,’’ as symbol of the universe.22 The 
reason for the descent of the souls is that they are 
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guilty.23 On the breast of harmony all alone’* dwells 
the Sphere, a representation of the divinity;?° this re- 
minds us of the object of the Numenian ecstasy.?? 
The psychological faculty of ecstasy is found in Em- 
pedocles; opposed to the earthly science is a divine 
science by which each man within himself contemplates 
the divinity by the eye of love which never sleeps.?® 
Everything is full of reason, and possesses participation 
in science.?* Here we again discover®® the gradation 
of the elements of the universe which we have demon- 
strated in Numenius; Empedocles describes a sort of 
evolution of life, first of individual members, then the 
monstrous and irregular compositions; later, the 
natura! construction of the present animal races, and 
finally the propagation of each of these after its kind. 
Numenius spoke of a “‘logos’’ that we have had 
trouble to render exactly; according to Empedocles it 
may therefore be the mutual proportion of the respec- 
tive elements that enter into the composition of different 
organic substances.29 Numenius shows us that mani- 
foldness could not take its origin from  unity.*? 
This, however, is exactly the opposite of the opinion 
of Empedocles, who made unity pass into multiplicity 
and multiplicity back again into unity.44. We have 
seen that Numenius was accused of believing in a literal 
transmigration of the soul.** It is possible that there 
is therein some trace of Empedoclean opinions. 
The latter believed that, as a result of this play between 
unity and manifoldness, a transmigration of particles 
took place (a kind of immortality, after the manner 
of Frederic Harrison) between the living forms*® so 
that Empedocles could say that he had been a boy, a 
girl, an ostrich, a bird or a fish.44 Nevertheless, 
Zeller*® does not think that this idea was exclusive of 
_ the traditional metempsychosis. We do not, however, 
find in Numenius mention of the cosmic catastrophe of 
Empedocles.*® Neither do we find the word “‘purifica- 
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tion,’? much used by Plotinos, which is the abandon- 
ment of oneself to the vivifying love, the abstinence 
from shedding of blood, and from impure food.** This 
purification is thus described: The soul flies toward 
God.*® We find this again in Plotinos, but not in 
Numenius. On the other hand we do, indeed, find the 
_ guardian demons.*® Empedocles thought that the 
world was filled not only with divinities, but with 
demons who, in case they were guilty, were forced to 
expiate their sins by evolutionary incarnations.*° 


4. XENOCRATES. 


It was Xenocrates who had added to Platonism the 
very logical development of wicked demons opposed 
to the good.°* He also introduced in it the opposition 
between unity and the ‘‘indefinite duality’ of Pytha- 
goras; which, however, may be considered quite a 
Platonic term.®? But Numenius himself tells us®? 
that he took the idea of the soul’s being nourished by 
the sciences from Xenocrates. 


oS TOICISM, 


In studying Stoicism as one of the sources of the 
philosophy of Numenius, we meet a rather interesting 
situation. Numenius spent his life in opposing this 
system; but, while doing so, two things happened; he 
made current use of all Stoic terms, and not always 
merely to oppose them (as the “‘habit;’54) and this 
controversy compelled him to define his own ideas 
more accurately. Further, he would probably never 
have become a controversialist, had he not been forced 
to defend himself against their savage attacks.55 
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@. STOIC EXPRESSIONS, 


A “‘habit’”’ or ‘‘hexis’’ is a form of inorganic beings.®& 
This is, in the inorganic sphere, what in the organic is 
the soul, or what in the soul is the ‘predominating 
function.”°* The “tonic tension’? °° is'a clearly Stoic 
term®? and indicates the degree of incarnation of the 
pneuma.®® The tonic tension produces motion, and 
is the substance.®! The ‘“‘habit,’”? on the contrary, is a 
tension of the “‘pneuma,”’ or spirit.°* We find here 
also, the «perversity ‘of the germs.’’**.  ‘Chaignet** 
proposes also, as parallelism between Numenius and 
the Stoics, the ‘‘composite soul,®® also the imagina- 
tion. ®*'> Then there: aré the “symptoms,”’®* and the 
‘‘narakolouthon,”’ the corollary, or by-product. With 
the doctrines of Numenius, Chaignet also compares the 
four Stoic categories; the hypostasis, the property, the 
variety, and the variety of relations. The incompre- 
hensibility of presentation®* which is supposed to be 
derived from Zeno, and on which Numeniys heaps 
ridicule,®® by telling the story of Lakydes, had already 
been a source of merriment elsewhere, as in the story, 
of Sphairos, at the court of Alexander.?° 


b. STOIC SIMILARITIES. 


The wet is mingled with the parts of the soul in the 
seed.74- When we call the original unity Zeus, we may 
call the aether Athene, which reminds us of the signifi- 
cance of Athene in the Atlantean legend.?2 The seeds 
of Jupiter, as souls, remind us of Numenius’s parable 
of the cosmic Sower.*? The creative relations, or “‘logoi 
spermatikoi’”’ give us a possible interpretation of the 
word “‘logos”’ in Num. 27. The Stoics do indeed teach 
cycles, but they are cosmic cycles of world-periods, 
while, the cycle in which Numenius is interested is the 
Platonic descent into incarnation, and ascent therefrom. 
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c DIFFERENCE FROM THE STOICS. 


To us, of course, before whose day all the heat and 
burden of the personalities involved in the discussion 
have faded away, the actual differences between Nu- 
menius and his opponents have shrunk to a contention 
about definitions, and we feel inclined to agree with 
Numenius that the Stoics fought chiefly for the love of 
fighting.74 Nevertheless Numenius could not es- 
cape the same blame, for he defended Platonism with 
partisanship, and did not catch a glimmer of the final 
solution of the problem involved. Neither of the com- 
batants saw far enough to understand that arguments 
apply only in the intellectual sphere, and that the latter 
is not universal, being strictly limited to the exercise 
of the human intellect, beneath and above which are _ 
other spheres, each resting on a different kind of con- 
viction; the sub-rational relying on sense-presentation, 
the supra-rational on intuition. The difference between 
Numenius and his opponents was then that of appealing 
to differing standards of conviction: the monistic 
Stoics to arguments that were invincible so long as they 
neglected Numenius’s acceptations of the practical 
dualism of common sense. The Stoics and Numenius 
were therefore describing the identical facts of life from 
differing stand-points, and in differing dialects. Fail- 
ing to analyze the basis of this difference, the contro- 
versy might have continued, and actually did, until 
exhaustion of the combatants: terminating with the 
death of Numenius on the Platonic side, and with the 
last philosophical Stoic, Posidonius, also an Apamean. 


Numenius was indeed an avowed dualist,7> but 
was thereby no more than following in the footsteps of 
Plato, whom Aristotle’® did not hesitate openly to 
class with other dualists such as Empedocles or Anaxa- 
goras. Numenius acknowledged that dualism raised an 
ultimate irrational problem,** and he openly approves 
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of Pythagoras for describing the facts of life as they 
are with common-sense, even if his arguments seem 
unreasonable; when pressed for a solution, he takes 
refuge in the omnipotence of God’® and Providence.*® 

His antagonists the Stoics, with more logic, but less 
good sense, claimed to be monists; but on their pro- 
fessed theory they were compelled tg choose one of 
the two, matter or spirit, as basis of the other. Since, 
however, the experiences of life forced them to accept 
the reality of matter before their senses, they allowed 
themselves to be driven to say that all substance is 
more or less corporeal®® so that the nature of body 
is essentially good. This denies the existence of evil, 
and Numenius brings out®! that when these Stoics 
are forced to explain the undeniable evils of life, they 
took refuge in a mythical “invention” of theirs, the 
“perversity of germs,’’®? to explain an ‘‘indiffer- 
ence” of matter.*? But this is quite evidently no more 
than a quibble, and a quibble on the part of logicians! 
The choice before them, therefore, was between a false 
logic, or in an illogical common sense. We must ack- 
nowledge that it is impossible logically to correct this 
dualism by the trick of Empedocles, who said that unity 
developed into manifoldness, and then returned to 
itself. Numenius prefers to acknowledge that evil is 
inseparable from any kind of an incarnation,’* and 
he describes evil as an accretion and by-product. Both 
_Numenius and the Stoics, therefore, were unfaithful to 
something, either logic or common sense, failing to 
grasp the higher unity of human individuality, which 
contains both. 


d. THE STOICS WERE DUALISTS IN REALITY. 


We have seen that the Stoics hoped to avoid dualism 
by explaining that spirit was no more than a mode of 
matter. 85 
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But, on their own statements, the Stoics are practi- 
cally dualists. They are forced to abstract pure matter 
into an entirely mobile condition.°® They are forced 
to differentiate two principles, variously named God 
and matter, the active and passive, cause, mind, reason, 
world-soul, law, fate or providence, as opposed to the 
indifferent material; the soul is said to be corporeal, 
but they are forced to call it a ‘“‘spiritual’”’ body.§* The 
divinity is by them to be considered hermaphrodite, 
both male and female.§% Although thus all is said 
to be one, yet common-sense forces them to dis- 
criminate the “‘predominant”’ element.°® The undeni- 
able experience of ecstasy forces them even to teach an 
elevation of rational consciousness to the Divinity, 
whereby is achieved kinship and equality with God. 
Their personifications of natural forces are nothing else | 
than the demons of Numenius, and the immanent pre- 
dominant element of the universe is nothing more or 
less than the Platonic World-soul.?° 


e. HOW NUMENIUS OPPOSED HIMSELF THERETO. 


These arguments could not be advanced by Numen- 
ius, however, for the argumentative Stoics would have 
merely evaded and quibbled. So he advances against 
them arguments which, in their day, seem to have been 
considered cogent. From the definition of soul as that 
which animates and quickens, and organizes body, the 
soul herself, if corporeal, would demand some still pro- 
founder soul to vivify her and to act as a savior towards 
her.°* An attempt to evade this by explaining the 
material nature of the soul as ‘‘tonic tension” is merely 
a change of labels, and an evasion, in view of the in- 
corporeity ot qualities themselves.°? The soul being 
incorporeal, she can unite with the divinity, and be- 
come inseparable from it,9* and so all forms of the 
scale of evolution down to the lowest inorganic form, 
or ‘‘hexis’’ are immortal.94 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Greco-Egyptian Sources. 


INFLUENCE OF PHILO JUDAEUS. 


It was Moeller who collected the following five 
Philonic traces in Numenius. The remainder of these 
points were gathered by Guthrie. 

1. Numenius expressed much reverence for the Jew- 
ish theology; therefore he must have been familiar 
with some Jewish theologian or philosopher who would, 
as colleague in philosophy, specially appeal to him. As 
Numenius quotes Genesis, he may even have been 
familiar with the Septuagint, though the acquaintance 
may have been indirect, only, through Philo. 

2. The conception of the Supreme as the Standing 
God is at least noticeable in Philo,1 even though it 
makes us first think of the Simonian gnosis? where it 
is also used as contrast to the corporeal flux. 

3. The definite name of the Second Principle, the 
“Second God,”’ is distinctly Philonic.® 

4. The word ‘‘dittos,’’ or double, which Numenius 
uses in splitting each of the principles of existence, is 
not Platonic.4 In Philo, however, it is found, and 
similarly applied to the Logos.® 

5. Numenius calls the Second God the Son of God, 
and the created world, or Third God, the offspring of 
the Father. Philo called the Logos the principle of the 
ideal world and the created world, as both Sons of God, 
‘the elder and the younger. He often calls the Logos 
the ‘‘first-born’’ son,® 
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6. The term “lawgiver’’ was by Philo generally re- 
ferred to Moses’. Nevertheless, he once calls the fifth 
of the subordinate Powers of the divinity the Law- 
giving Power.® But he does not definitely apply the 
name Lawgiver to the Second God as did Marcion.? 

7. Philo states expressly that the Supreme is sim- 
ultaneously swift in motion, and firm in establishment, 
or ‘“‘standing’1°. ‘Though it may seem incredible, 
God, while standing still, outstrips everything.” Else- 
where, of course, he had set forth each of these qual- 
ities separately, that God was swift?! and standing still, 
“the only being who stands firmly.’’?? 

3. This simultaneousness of motion and stillness 
practically results in strife, in which alone the soul- 
athlete gains a prize.13 Connected with this notion of 
soul-struggle is that of the spiritual armor.*4 | 

9. Philo is very fond of looking on the Logos as 
Pilot of the world.4® With this, he usually combines 
the figure of the Logos as Charioteer of the soul or 
world.+§ 

140. Philo is fond of the thought that God is saviour 
of the world.?7 

11. Philo also employs the figure of the sower.+§& 

42. The number four is considered sacred and ex- 
plained.19 It would result from the threefold soul?°® 
with the addition of the superior faculty of aesthetic 
perception.?? 

13. It is probable that in thus considering the num- 
ber four sacred, Philo did so on Pythagorean grounds; 
for he must have sympathized with this school of 
thought, speaking of ‘“‘the sacred sect of the Pytha- 
goreans.’’ Apparently this good feeling was returned, 
which interchange of sympathy would naturally open 
the way for interchange of thought.?? 

14. Philo exerted this same philosophic sympathy 
towards the Platonists, of course, particularly men- 
tioning their “participation,” although applying it to 
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the relation between the wise man and unalloyed 
knowledge.” 


145. Connected with this is Philo’s metaphor for in- 
spiration, namely, intoxication with spiritual wine; and, 
for vision, of feeding on celestial bread. The wise 
man, therefore, feeds on virtues.?* This is the identi- 
cal expression of Numenius, about ‘‘feeding’”’ on the 
sciences, which is not easily explainable from any other | 
source. 


16. With Philo these metaphors represent the 
soberer scientific statements that each soul has a faculty 
of superior perception, above discursive reason, by 
which the soul may participate in the supersensual.?® 


17. The exercise of this psychological faculty then 
results in ecstasy.?°® 

18. We meet in Philo also the Empedoclean concep- 
tion of flight.27 Even the Logos is called a fugitive 
and suppliant.?§ 

19. We meet in Philo also the metaphor of the sun 
and the ray, to represent the method of divine giving.?® 

20. Philo also employs the figure of the election of 
the soul which we find in Numenius.®° 

21. Philo, anticipating Numenius and Plotinos, al- 
ready taught that the Supreme transcended intelli- 
cence. 

22. Elsewhere we have already noted Philo’s antici- 
pation of Numenius in the use of the word ‘“‘double”’ as 
applied to both the human soul, and to the Logos. It 
is,-therefore, not unexpected to find that the two su- 
preme Powers of God are the royal (or ruling, the 
Stoic term for ‘‘predominant’’), and the creative.3 

23. Of course, we must not forget the world- 
celebrated distinction between ‘‘the’’ supreme God, 
preceded by the definite article, and the lower Logos, 
or mere “God,” without the article? which reappears 
even in Plotinos. 
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24. This double nature is elsewhere explained as 
male and female.?* Still, this seems a later distinction, 
adapted from common sense, inasmuch as originally 
man was created single, and only later came the fe- 
male.®> Later, we meet the Stoic conception of a God 
who is a hermaphrodite, or both male and female.?® 
This, however, does not appear in the extant fragments 
of Numenius, though in Plotinos. 

25. The basic conception of the Logos, with Philo, 
is doubtless that of mediation, which is only the ra- 
tional explanation of the process of participation 
(Platonic) or emanation (Egyptian). It may have 
been the result of his reverence for the traditional 
“royal middle road”’ between extremes, philosophically 
employed already by Aristotle in the first book of his 
Nicomachean Ethics.? 

26. Therefore, the Logos is an ambassador?® or a 
mediator between God and man.®? 

27. The result of this is that the universe appears 
as a triad*® which may be illustrated by the names 
father, son and grandson,*? strongly reminding us of 
Numenius.*2 


2. VALENTINIAN INFLUENCE. 


Since we have seen reason to suppose Numenius 
visited Alexandria, and since his period of life is the 
same as that of Valentinus, a connection of some kind 
is not impossible. This, however, need not be actual 
debt of Numenius to Valentinus; it need be no more 
than a sharing of popular conceptions then current. 

Ueberweg notes that Numenius might have been in- 
debted for some of his conceptions to the Valentinians. 
Zeller*? suggests that Numenius** had from them de- 
rived the idea of a Demiurge. It is quite true that the 
Valentinians*® taught them that Sophia and the aeon 
(elder) Jesus begat a son Achamoth#® who gave birth 
to the world, and the Demiurge. This does, indeed, 
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prove that the Demiurge notion was current within 
contemporaneous Gnostic circles, but does not demon- 
strate that Numenius owed it to association with them, 
inasmuch as Numenius, a zealous restorer of Platonic 
doctrine might have taken it directly from Plato.** 
Besides, Numenius did not speak of the one demiurge, 
as did the Valentinians, but of hierarchically subordi- 
nated demiurges, which is far more Platonic than Val- 
entinian. Moeller*® is also of this opinion. 

Of points of contact, there are two more. 

First, the Pythagorean “‘tetraktys,”’ which Numenius 
employs in his description of the soul,*9 while Val- 
entinus evidently applies it to the first syzygy of 
aeons.°® Numenius employs it in his description of 
Pie soul *) ass well as-also?> in his: division,.of: the 
universe into four principles, although his enumeration 
seems to be five-fold. 

Second, the Gnostic term ‘“‘aeon,’’ to which®® 
Numenius states that he ‘‘has no objection if anybody 
desires to name eternity thus.’”’ This implies contact 
with persons who used that term familiarly, among 
whom Valentinus, with his detailed scheme of numerous 
aeons, must, of course, immediately come to mind. 
But the relation is not demonstrative; it is only sug- 
gestive, inasmuch as the term has a legitimate Platonic 
history,°* and was generally recognized as such.®® 

A point more definitely significant is the Atlantean 
legend. First found in Plato,®® it reappears in Cor- 
nutus, the Stoic mythologist,°>* where Athena is the 
symbol of the divine Intelligence, or Providence; or, 
in Stoic jargon, the pneumatical principle, while in 
Atlas is discovered the demiurgical. power. But in 
Numenius®® we find the Atlantean legend slightly 
different; Atlas is no longer the demiurge, but the lower 
god of procreation, who is attacked and overcome by 
the spirit who is struggling back to his origin; and who, 
therefore, may not be identified with Numenius’s 
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Second God, who is rather a cosmological inter- 
mediary. Thus Numenius’s Atlas is really a gnostic 
symbol which Moeller, in the later parts of his work, 
frequently points out. 

In another place, however, Moeller practically con- 
fuses this distinction, for he points out Valentinian in- 
fluence in Numenius’s reason for the creation of the 
world, which is a sort of fall, or loss of self of the 
Divinity.5® The Second God, in His demiurgic 
occupation with Matter, forgets himself, and thus is 
split, the formation of the world representing the 
Demiurge’s effort to return to immediate union with 
intelligence. Thus the creation is not only necessary, 
but represents also a sort of fall of the Divinity. Moel- 
ler acknowledges that this trend lies already implicit 
in Plutarch, and is a natural result of the dualistic 
scheme; but in Plutarch it has not yet become distinct. 
So we would have a Platonic origin for both the Gnostic 
and the Numenian idea. 

There is, however, a point practically demonstrative, 
and this in connection with a fragment gathered by 
the writer, somewhat against the preference of Dr. 
Thedinga, who regretted to find in Numenius references 
to demons. The ‘“‘hylic’? demons of the West (in 
Fr. 64) were at first hard to trace. The word ‘“‘hylic”’ 
seemed to indicate Stoic origin, but this source did not 
seem to have any Western reference. However, the 
word “‘hylic’? might equally refer to Valentinian asso- 
ciations, as the Valentinian demiurge,®® created three 
substances, pneumatic, psychic, and hylic. The West- 
ern reference, was, however, at last uncovered in 
Budge, who mentions among the Egyptian divinities 
three material demons of the West, of which the chief 
was Sekhet, or the Crocodile. Now in the Pistis 
Sophia, where we find hylic demons, we find the 
great god Crocodile, in this very connection of souls | 
before hirth, which reappears both in Egyptian religion, 
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and in Numenius. While it is conceivable that Numen- 
ius might have derived this directly from Egyptian 
religion, the reproduction of this exact grouping of 
ideas indicates acceptation of Valentinian influence. 


3. MARCION, 


Marcion and Valentinus were contemporaries at 
Rome under Eleutherius.*4 Later both retired to Alex- 
_amndria. The possibility that Numenius might have 
entered into relations with these heresiarchs is there- 
fore as great in one case as in the other. Which of 
them became of greatest philosophical utility to 
Numenius is a question which could be settled only by 
a careful analysis of the detailed correspondences in- 
volved. 

Both Valentinus and Marcion employed the con- 
ception of a demiurge, or creator; but with Valentinus, 
this idea was not intimately bound up with that of the 
divine lawgiver, and formed no more than a negligible 
part of his system. With Marcion, on the contrary, 
just as in the case of Numenius, the demiurge formed 
the chief bond between the divinity and the world; and 
the idea of the lawgiver reappears in both. If we at 
all admit a Gnostic source for this idea of the lawgiver 
we should rather seek it with Marcion than with Val- 
entinus. We must, however, acknowledge a differ- 
ence of conception of this lawgiver in Marcion and 
Numenius. With Marcion, he was the promulgator of 
the Mosaic law; yet this Mosaic law was by Marcion 
considered cosmic in scope. With Numenius, however, 
no fragment remains even to hint any relation between 
the lawgiver and the Mosaic law; it might be no more 
than the ‘‘cosmic law’ of Philo®* which is eternal, 
which stretches from centre to circumference, and 
whose extremities return to the centre, forming thus 
the fundamental bond of the universe. 

_ As to the Hebrew scriptures, it is perhaps not with- 
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out special significance that Marcion possessed and used 
special and peculiar versions of the Gospels, and per- 
haps also, therefore, of Old Testament literature. Nu- 
menius also seems to have had access to Hebrew writ- 
ings®’ that were peculiar; for although Pliny does 
mention Jamnes®? it is to Numenius®® who is followed 
by Eusebius®® that we owe the preservation of the 
names of both Jamnes and Jambres. 

Further, Marcion®’ derived the human body from the 
world, but the soul from the divinity, the second God. 
This is quite Numenian.®® Here again we find a parellel- 
ism drawn from the same work of Numenius’s. 

That both Marcion and Numenius were acquainted 
with Empedocles does not, at first seem a very close 
connection. But this relation becomes more important 
in view of the charge of the Philosophoumena of Hip- 
polytos®® that all that is good in the writings of Marcion 
had been derived from Empedocles; and this claim is 
based on details that remind us of Numenius; friend- 
ship and discord (mixture and struggle), the avoidance 
of meats, so as not to eat any part of a body that 
might be the residue of a soul punished by the Demi- 
urge in having been forced to enter on an incarnation; 
and abstinence from pleasures and marriage in order 
to perpetuate friendship which, in producing plurality 
(by the begetting of children) separates from unity. 

Wretched Marcion! Like the lamb in the fable, he 
is condemned; if not for one reason, then for another. 
Here comes Tertullian*?® who faults him for having 
followed in the foot-steps of the Stoics, who, however, 
recommended those very practices mentioned above. 
Numenius was not a Stoic, surely; but his polemic 
directed against them indicates that he might have 
known their doctrines, or those of some philosopher 
connected with them. 

It was, therefore, dualism which relates Numenius 
and Marcion. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Egyptian Sources. 


1. GENERAL EGYPTIAN SOURCES, 


‘General’? resemblances are the easiest to estab- 
lish, but the hardest to prove. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with such general indications as may 
neither be objected to, nor prove much beyond the 
general atmosphere of the thought of Numenius. 

A reference to the veiled image of Truth at Sais is 
possible in a search for an unveiled image of truth;? 
inundations would naturally refer to the Nile,? and 
that of the lotus-plant? is a pretty certain Egyptian 
reference. We find also the Egyptian myth of the 
sun setting in a bark;* the Egyptian opponents of 
Moses, Jamnes and Jambres, named,® the doctrine of 
reincarnation interpreted literally, as would be the 
case in a country in which flourished animal-worship ;° 
divine triads;* birth has wetness, which is very close to 
the Egyptian primordial water, as being full of the 
germs of life.® 

Besides, there are three further points of par- 
allelism. The hylic demons of the West, even though 
they came through Valentinus or Marcion, must have 
been of Egyptian origin, as Budge tells us. Then, if 
Numenius knew and discussed the Serapistic mysteries, 
which we learn, from Eusebius, to have been chiefly 
connected with these demonic powers, he must either 
have been initiated therein, or at least have had definite, 
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first-hand information about them. Last, and most 
important, we come to the philosophical doctrine of 
emanationism. In a rudimentary sense, it appeared 
already in Plato as the doctrine of participation which 
we find again in Numenius and Plotinos. It was ex- 
plained by the simile of the kindling of one light from 
another. Chaignet quotes Philo, Justin and Tertullian, ® 
and gives also the following lines of Ennius: 


“Ut homo, qui erranti comiter monstrat viam, 
Quasi lumen de suo lumen accendat, facit, 
Ut nihilominus ipsi luceat, quum illi accenderet.” 


Ritter speaks as follows on the subject (p.514): 
“In truth, Numenius found it a different undertaking 
to connect God, the self-perfect essence, with matter. 
Indeed, he believed that every change is a further es- 
trangement from the pure essence of God. . . He 
is but the father of the Creator deity, a proposition 
which in all probability implied the principle of the 
theory of emanation, which made the second cause 
proceed from the first without change of any kind. . . 
He seems to have placed this view in a very strong 
and suitable light, by denying that the divine giving 
was in any respect to be compared with the same act 
of man. In the latter, the gift, in passing to the 
recipient, passes wholly away from the donor. 
but with the gifts of God it is not so; for, on the con- 
trary, as with science, the donor is rather benefited by 
the communication. . . Apparently we have here 
a doctrine whose object was to explain and account for 
the link which connects the supreme immutable divinity 
and the mutable world.” 

Nor must we forget that it was in Alexandria that 
dwelt Origen and Clement, the chief readers and quoters 
of Numenius, as well as Plotinos, whose dependence 
on Numenius will be studied elsewhere. 
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2. HERMETIC SOURCES. 


To general Egyptian similarities we must add defi- 
nite quotations from the Hermetic writings, which seem 
to have been Greek versions or adaptations of texts 
of ancient Egyptian religion. These will have to be 
quoted rather more generously, because they are less 
known, and less accessible. 


A. DIVISIONS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


1. Unity is the basis of the universe, and of all num- 
bers. We hear continually of one world, one soul, and 
one God,?° and especially of one matter.1? Unity is the 
root of all things,?? and contains all numbers.?3 ‘Unity, 
therefore, being the beginning, containeth every num- 
ber, itself being begotten of no other number.” 

2. Why, however, this is to us so inexplicable in- 
terest in number? Because we find here, as in Plato, 
an identification of numbers with Ideas, which is sug- 
gested by a comparison of parallel passages, where, in- 
stead of numbers, we find the Idea of the One.?* 

3. In spite of this unitary basis of existence, Her- 
metic distinctions proceed by even multiplication. First, 
everything is double.1° The primary explanation of 
this is hermaphroditism, or the view that everything, 
including the divinity, is both male and female.*® Be- 
sides this physiological explanation, we have a psych- 
ological one, a dichotomy of the soul: “Of the soul, 
that part which is sensible is mortal; but that which is 
reasonable is immortal.17 

4, Doubling two, we arrive at a fourfold division. 
Here we first have a physical application?® of the 
(Platonic) four motions: ‘‘Which way shall I look? 
upward? downward? outward? inward?” Then, more 
generally19 we have God and immortality, generation 
and motion. We must not leave this point without 
recalling the Pythagorean ‘‘tetraktys.”’ 
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5. Doubling four, we arrive at an eight-fold division, 
the octonary, or Gnostic ogdoad?° more cosmologically 
explained as eight spheres.21, The Harmony has eight 
zones, through which the soul successively proceeds, 
gradually purifying itself therein of diminution, craft, 
lust, ambition, rashness, luxury and falsehood; then, 
‘being made naked of all the operations of Harmony, 
it cometh to the eighth Nature.’’22 

6. In trying to discover the nature of these eight 
spheres, the first arrangement we find is that of the 
Demiurge hovering above the Seven Governors. 

First, then, the Seven Governors.?® They hover be- 
tween God and the world. In imitation of them 
Nature makes men; they operate the world.24 They 
are spoken of as the circumference of the Circles.?° 
This, no doubt, constitutes the “fulness” or ‘‘pleroma”’ 
of the Gnostics.2® Nature, being mingled with man, 
brought forth a wonder most wonderful; for he, having 
the nature of the harmony of the Seven, from God, 
who is fire and spirit. ‘‘Nature produced the seven 
governing Powers of Nature.’’27 This reminds us of 
the five Powers of God, of Philo. We do not recall 
any similar arrangement in Numenius, unless we should 
take one of the several schemes of divisions of the 
universe, First, Second, and lower God, human soul, 
body, nature and matter. 

Second, the Demiurge. ‘For indeed God was ex- 
ceedingly enamoured of his own Form or Shape, and 
delivered to it all his own works (the Sever’ Gover- 
nors?) But He, seeing or understanding the creation 
of the Workman in the whole, would needs also himself 
fal] to work, and so was separated from the Father, 
being in the sphere of generation or operation.?8 

7. When then we group the Seven Governors to- 
gether below the Demiurge, the universe falls into a 
triad, God, Demiurge (containing the Seven), and the 
World. So the Demiurge is the mediator29 and Second 
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God.3° In some places?! the triad seems to consist of 
God, Demiurge and World, or again?? of God, World 
and Man. 

8. We already found a binary psychology; but this 
cosmological triad would inevitably result in a trine 
psychology; so we read ‘“‘There are three species in 
human souls: divine, human and irrational.’’ This 
third or divine part of the soul is the capacity for, or 
function of ecstasy.?3 

Such are the general divisions of the universe and 
the soul. We are now ready to attack individual points. 
These we may classify as follows: First, a group of 
minor, more or less Platonic points (9 to 14); then 
three distinctively Hermetic points, with their corol- 
laries: emanation (15-18); positive evil (19 to 23); 
and last, but most important, ecstasy (24 to 26). 

eR 
B. VARIOUS MINOR PLATONIC POINTS. 


9. Qualities are incorporeal.%* 

40. The seeds of things are from God.3> 

41. Creation is explained as Becoming, which is 
caused by energy of being.3°® 

42. The Demiurge, or Second God, appears also as 
the Word, an Egyptian conception.3? 

43. The Demiurge, of course, is never idle.®5 

44. The Supreme possesses stability,?® and it is this 
very supreme stability which is the basis of movement, 
or fulcrum thereof.4® He is simultaneously swift, and 
still capaciously and firmly strong, his circulation being 
hidden by his station.*? 


C. EMANATION. 


We are now ready to study the actual process under- 
lying emanation more minutely than before. This 
whole emanative trend is based on the fact of psycho- 
logical suggestion, the Platonic photography of the 
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model into an image, by irradiation of light, by which 
the—?—-?—? 

15. Body is the image of the Idea, as the Idea is of 
the Soul. This irradiating process is really only the 
psychological application of that which appears cosmo- 
logically as emanation, or Platonically, ‘‘participa- 
tions? 

16. The term “‘participation” occurs also.4*? ‘Yet as 
the participation of all things is in the matter bound, 
so also of that which is Good.” ‘‘But as many as 
partook of the gift of God, these, O Tat, in compari- 
son of their works, are rather immortal than mortal 
men.” ‘This creation of life by the soul is as con- 
tinuous as his light; nothing arrests it, or limits it. . . . 
Everything is a part of God; this God is all. In creat- 
ing all, He perpetuates himself without intermission, 
for the energy of God has no past; and since God has 
no limits, his creation is without beginnng or end.’’44 
The whole of the third book of the Poemandres is a 
theodicy in which the emission of Becoming is repre- 
sented as a stream, tending towards a circular renova- 
tion of the Gods.*® 

17. In connection with this great unifying concep- 
tion of the universe, we might mention the Pytha- 
gorean term of “harmony,” or ordered existence. This 
celestial harmony is represented by sweet music: 
“‘Having already all power of mortal things. . . God 
stooped down, and peeped through the Harmony.” 
“Man, being above all harmony, he is made and be- 
came a servant to Harmony, hermaphrodite.’”’ The 
material body of man is subject to change; passions 
function through the irrational nature, and the rest 
striveth upward by harmony.’’*6 

18. The process of creation is, however, really 
one of incarnation of the divine: “‘God, . . . stooped 
down and peeped through harmony, and breaking 
through the strength of the Circles thus showed and 
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made manifest the downward borne nature, the fair 
and beautiful shape or form of God. Which, when 
he saw, having in itself the insatiable beauty and all 
the operation of the Seven Governors, and the form or 
shape of God, He smiled for love, as if He had seen 
the likeness or shape in the water, or, upon the earth, 
the shadow of the fairest human form. And seeing in 
the water a shape, a shape like unto himself, in him- 
self he loved it, and desired to cohabit with it. Im- 
mediately upon that resolution ensued that operation, 
and brought forth the irrational image or shape. Lay- 
ing hold of what it so much loved, Nature presently 
wrapped itself about it, and they were mingled, for 
they loved one another. 47 


D. THE NATURE OF MATTER. 


19. In contrast to the Stoics, who taught there was 
no positive evil, Hermetism teaches (as inheritance 
from the ancient Egyptian religion) the existence of 
positive evil. It teaches the existence of evil Demons 
(the hylic demons of the West already mentioned, 
among others). ‘‘For there is no part of the world 
void of the Devil, which, entering privately, sowed the 
seed of his own proper operation; and the mind did 
make pregnant, or did bring forth that which was 
sown: adulteries, murders, strikings of parents, sac- 
rileges, impieties, stranglings, throwings down head- 
long, and all other things which are the works of evil 
demons.’’** Elsewhere they appear as the Avengers: 
‘But to the foolish and wicked and evil; to the envious 
and covetous, to the murderous and profane, I am far 
off giving place to the Avenging Demon, who, apply- 
ing to such a man the sharpness of fire, torments him 
sensibly, arming him the more to all wickedness, that he 
may obtain the greater punishment. Such an one 
never ceases, having unfulfillable desires and insatiable 
concupiscences, and always fighting in darkness, for. 
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the Demon afflicts and torments him continually, and 
increases the fire upon him more and more... the 
idle manners are permitted, but left to the Demon.’’*? 
However, there appear also good demons, and these 
are called the ‘first-born of God.’’ Their office is to 
teach excellent sayings, which would have profited all 
mankind, had they been delivered in writing.®° 

20. Such demons, however, exist chiefly in the re- 
ligious dialect; while in the philosophical language 
evil appears positively. We will begin with matter. 
It is the moist nature, and unspeakably troubled. It is 
the vehicle of Becoming.®? 

21. In this world, evil exists in everything. All 
things are constituted by contrariety. Everywhere 
exists change, fate and generation.®? | 

22. This world, therefore, is a prison, during incar- 
nation. This incarceration may be caused by guilt from 
some pre-existent state.° 

23. As a consequence of this, life is a flight from 
the evils of the world: “Command thy soul to go into 
India, and sooner than thou canst bid it, it will be 
there. Command it to fly to heaven, and it will need 
no wings, neither shall anything hinder it, not the fire 
of the sun nor, the aether, nor ‘the turning. "of ose 
spheres, not the bodies of any of the other stars, but 
cutting through all, it will fly up to the last, and 
furtherest Body.”? While man cannot escape change, 
fate and generation, he may, however, escape vicious- 
ness. We have elsewhere seen how this journey 
through each successive sphere is purificatory, leaving 
one sin in each, until after descending through each of 
the Seven Governors, she arrives pure at the Eighth 
Being, the Demiurge.®4 


EE. ECSPASY, AND THE |SUPERRATIONAL ‘DIVINICY, 
This purificatory flight (reminding us of Emped- 
ocles’s ‘‘Purifications’’) ends in the (really double or 
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triple) crown of ecstasy, which condition entails two 
corollaries: a psychological faculty to act as basis of 
that experience, and a supereminent divinity, above 
rational limitations, to be communed with within that 
ecstatic condition. 

24. We will begin with the psychological faculty. 
“For only the understanding sees that which is not 
manifest or apparent; and if thou canst, O Tat, it will 
appear to the eyes of thy mind.” “It is no hard thing 
to understand God.” ‘‘The world has a peculiar sense 
and understanding not like man’s, nor so various or 
manifold, but a better or more simple.’’ Elsewhere we 
have seen a two-fold psychological division; but where 
it becomes three-fold, it is through the existence of 
three kinds of souls. ‘‘There are three species in human 
souls: divine, human, and irrational.’’®° 

25. On the other hand, we have the divinity which 
is above rational comprehension. The eighth sphere 
is that of the Supreme Divinity, He who was, is, and 
shall be.©® The Supreme is difficult to understand, im- 
possible to speak of or define.®* God is above essence, 
because He is unintelligible. He is not understood by 
us because he is something different from us. It is 
not, therefore, to Numenius, let alone Plotinos, that is 
due the doctrines of the transcendence of the Su- 
preme.°® 

26. The psychological experience which results from 
activity of the soul’s divine sense applied to the super- 
essential divinity is ecstasy, which appears often in 
these Hermetic writings. “In man, the consciousness 
is raised to the divine order . . . its function is great 
and holy as divinity itself . ..1 was speaking of 
union with the Gods, a privilege which they accord 
only to humanity. A few men only have the happiness 
of rising to that perception of the divine which sub- 
sists only in God, and in the human intelligence. 

Not all have the true intelligence.®® ‘Pray first to the 
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Lord and Father, and to the Alone and One, from 
whom is one to be merciful to thee, that thou mayest 
know and understand so great a God; and that he 
would shine one of his beams upon thee in thy under- 
standing.”®° To be able to know God, and to will 
and to hope, is the straight way, and the divine way, 
proper to the Good; and it will everywhere meet thee, 
and everywhere be seen of thee, plain and easy, when 
thou dost not expect or look for it; it will meet thee 
waking, sleeping, sailing, traveling, by night, by day; 
when thou speakest, and when thou keepest silence.’’®? 
‘‘As many as partook of the gift of God, these, O Tat, 
in comparison of their works, are men rather immortal 
than mortal. Comprehending all things in their minds, 
which are upon earth, which are in heaven, and if there 
be anything above heaven. Lifting themselves so high, 
they see the Good, and seeing it, they account it a 
miserable calamity to make their abode here; and 
despising all things bodily and unbodily, they make 
haste to the One and only.’ ‘This image of God 
have I described to thee, O Tat, as well as I could; 
which if thou do diligently consider, and view by the 
eyes of thy mind, and heart, believe me, Son, thou 
shalt find the way to the things above; or rather, the 
Image itself will lead thee. But the spectacle or sight 
hath this peculiar and proper: them that can see it, 
and behold it, it holds fast, and draws unto it, as they 
say, the loadstone doth the iron.’’6 


i 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Numenius as Represented by Plotinos. 


1. HISTORICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN NUMENIUS 
AND PLOTINOS. 


We have, elsewhere, pointed out the historic con- 
nections between Numenius and Plotinos. Here, it 
may be sufficient to recall that Amelius, native of 
Numenius’s home-town of Apamea, and who had 
copied and learned by heart all the works of Numenius, 
and who later returned to Apamea to spend his declin- 
ing days, bequeathing his copy of Numenius’s works 
to his adopted son Gentilianus Hesychius, was the 
companion and friend of Plotinos during his earliest 
period, editing all Plotinos’s books, until displaced by 
Porphyry. We remember also that Porphyry was 
Amelius’s disciple, before his spectacular quarrel with 
Amelius, later supplanting him as editor of the works 
of Plotinos. Plotinos also came from Alexandria, 
where Numenius had been carefully studied and quoted 
by Origen and Clement of Alexandria. Further, Por- 
phyry records twice that accusations were popularly 
made against Plotinos, that he had plagiarized from 
Numenius. In view of all this historical background, 
we have the prima-facie right to consider Plotinos 
chiefly as a later re-stater of the views of Numenius, 
at least during his earlier or Amelian period. Such a 
conception of the state of affairs must have been in 
the mind of that monk who, in the Escoreal manuscript, 
substituted the name of Numenius for that of Plotinos 
on that fragment? about matter, which begins directly 
with Numenius’s name of the divinity, ‘ ‘being’ and 
essence.) 377 
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We may study the relations between Numenius and 
Plotinos from two standpoints: actual borrowings from 
such manuscripts as have come down to us, and then 
a comparison of their attitudes toward historic phil- 
osophical problems. The latter study will of course 
include the common use of extraneous philosophical 
terms and positions, and will lead to a perspective, in 
which their true general relation will appear with some 
certainty of outline. 


2. DIRECT INDEBTEDNESS OF PLOTINOS TO 
NUMENIUS. 


As Plotinos was in the habit of not even putting 
his name to his own notes; as even in the times of 
Porphyry the actual authorship of much that he wrote 
was already disputed; and as Porphyry acknowledges 
his writings contained many Aristotelian and Stoic 
principles and quotations, we must be prepared to dis- 
cover Numenian passages by their content, rather 
than by any external indications. As the great majority 
of Numenius’s works are irretrievably lost, we may 
never hope to arrive at a final solution of the matter; 
and we shall have to restrict ourselves to that which, 
in Plotinos, may be identified by what Numenian frag- 
ments remain. What little we can thus trace definitely 
will. give us a right to draw the conclusion to much 
more, and to the opinion that, especially in his 
Amelian period, Plotinos was chiefly indebted to Nu- 
menian inspiration. We can consider? the mention 
of Pythagoreans who had treated of the intelligible as 
applying to Numenius, whose chief work was ‘“‘On the 
Good,’’ and on the ‘“‘Immateriality of the Soul.” 

The first class of passages will be such as bear ex- 
plicit reference to quotation from an ancient source. 
Of such we have five: ‘‘That is why the Pythagoreans 
were, among each other, accustomed to refer to this 
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principle in a symbolic manner, calling him ‘A-pollo,’ 
which name means a denial of manifoldness.’’? ‘That 
is the reason of the saying, ‘The Ideas and numbers are 
born from the indefinite doubleness, and the One;’ for 
this is intelligence.”* ‘‘That is why the ancients said 
that Ideas are essences and beings.’’® “Let us examine 
the (general) view that evils cannot be destroyed, but 
are necessary.”° “The Divinity is above being.’’7 
A sixth case is, ‘‘How manifoldness is derived from the 
First.”"*24 A seventh case is the whole passage on the 
triunity of the divinity, including the term ‘‘Father.’’132 

Among doctrines said to be handed down from the 
ancient philosophers® are the ascents and descents of 
souls? and the migrations of souls into bodies other 
than human.?° The soul is a number.22 

Moreover, Plotinos wrote a book on the Incorrupti- 
bility of the soul,+? as Numenius had done,!8 and both 
authors discuss the incorporeity of qualities.14 

Besides these passages where there is a definite ex- 
pression of dependence on earlier sources, there are 
two in which the verbal similarity?® is striking enough 
to justify their being considered references: ‘‘Besides, 
no body could subsist without the power of the uni- 
versal soul.’’ ‘‘Because bodies according to their own 
nature, are changeable, inconstant, and infinitely divis- 
ible, and nothing unchangeable remains in them, there 
is evidently need of a principle that would lead them, 
gather them, and bind them fast together; and this we 
name soul.’’*® This similarity is so striking that it had 
already been observed and noted by Bouillet. Com- 
pare ‘“‘We consider that all things called essences are 
composite, and that not a single one of them is simple,”’ 
with ‘‘Numenius, who believes that everything is 
thoroughly mingled together, and that nothing is 
simple.’’27 


3. UNCERTAIN INDEBTEDNESS OF PLOTINOS. 


As Plotinos does not give exact quotations and 
references, it is difficult always to give their undoubted 
source. As probably Platonic we may mention the 
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passage about the universal Soul taking care of all that 
is inanimate ;8 and ‘‘When one has arrived at individ- 
uals, they must be abandoned to infinity.19 Also 
other quotations.2® The line, “It might be said that 
virtues are actualizations,?! might be Aristotelian. We 
also find:? “Thus, according to the ancient maxim, 
‘Courage, temperance, all the virtues, even prudence, 
are but purifications;’’’ ‘‘That is the reason that it is 
right to say that ‘the soul’s welfare and beauty lie in 
assimilating herself to the divinity.’’’ This sounds 
Platonic, but might be Numenian. 

In this connection it might not be uninteresting to 
note passages in Numenius which are attributed to 
Plato, but which are not to be identified: ‘‘O Men, the 
Mind which you dimly perceive is not the First Mind; 
but before this Mind is another one, which is older and 
diviner.”” ‘That the Good is One.’’23 

We turn now to thoughts found identically in Plot- 
inos and Numenius, although no textual identity is to 
be noted. We may group these according to the sub- 
ject, the universe, and the soul. 


4. PARTICULAR SIMILARITIES. 


God is supreme king.?4 Eternity is now, but neither 
past nor future.2° The king in heaven is surrounded 
by leisure.2® Nevertheless, the inferior divinity trav- 
erses the heavens,?7 in a circular motion.28 While 
Numenius does not specify this motion as circular,?® 
it is implied, inasmuch as the creator’s passing through 
the heavens must have followed their circular course. 
With this perfect motion is connected the peculiar Nu- 
menian doctrine of inexhaustible giving,?® which gave 
a philosophical basis for the old simile of radiation of 
light.34. This process consists of the descent of the 
intelligible into the material, or, as Numenius puts it, 
that both the intelligible and the perceptible participate 
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in the Ideas.? Thus intelligence is the uniting principle 
that holds together the bodies whose tendency is to 
split up and scatter, (making a leakage or wast- 
age),1*5 which process invades even the divinity.®4 
This uniting of scattering elements produces a mixture 
or mingling?” of matter and reason,!7® which, how- 
ever, is limited to the energies of the existent, not to 
the existent itself.2° All things are in a flow,?® and the 
whole all is in all.8* The divinity creates by glancing 
at the intelligence above,1?° as a pilot.129 The divinity 
is split by over-attention to its charges.13° 

This leads us over to consideration of the soul. The 
chief effort of Numenius is a polemic against the ma- 
terialism of the Stoics, and to it Plotinos devotes a whole 
book.38 All souls, even the lowest, are immortal.3° 
Even qualities are incorporeal.4® The soul, therefore, 
remains incorporeal.*! The soul, however, is divisible.*? 
This explains the report that Numenius taught not 
various parts of the soul,*® but two souls, which would 
be opposed#* by Plotinos in one place, but taught in 
another.131 Such divisibility is indeed implied in the 
formation of presentation as a by-product,*® or a “‘com- 
mon part.’’*® Moreover, the soul has to choose its own 
demon, or guardian divinity.47 Salvation as a goal ap- 
pears in Numenius,‘® but not in Plotinos; though both 
insist on the need of a savior.*® Memory is actualiza- 
tion of the soul.®® In the highest ecstasy the soul is 
‘alone with the alone.’’133 

5. SIMILARITIES APPLIED DIFFERENTLY. 

This comparison of philosophy would have .been 
much stronger had we added thereto the following 
points in which we find similar terms and ideas, but 
which are applied differently. The soul is indissolubly 
united to intelligence according to Plotinos, but to its 
source, with Numenius.®1 Plotinos makes discord the 
result of their fall, while with Numenius it is its cause.°? 
Guilt is the cause of the fall of souls, with Plotinos,** 
but with Numenius it is impulsive passion. The great 
evolution or world-process is by Plotinos called the 
“eternal procession,” while with Numenius it is prog- 
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ress.54 The simile of the pilot is by Plotinos applied 
to the soul within the body; while with Numenius, it 
refers to the logos, or creator in the universe.°® There 
is practically no difference here, however. Doubleness 
is, by Plotinos, predicated of the sun and stars, but by 
Numenius, of the demiurge himself.°* The Philonic 
term ‘‘legislator’’ is, by Plotinos, applied to intelligence, 
while Numenius applies it to the third divinity, and not 
the second.®* Plotinos extends immortality to animals, 
but Numenius even to the inorganic realm, including 
everything.®®. 

We thus find a tolerably complete body of philos- 
ophy shared by Plotinos and Numenius, out of the 
few fragments of the latter that have come down to 
us. It would therefore be reasonable to suppose that 
if Numenius’s complete works had survived we could 
make out a still far stronger case for Plotinos’s depend- 
ence on Numenius. At any rate, the Dominican scribe 
at the Escoreal who inserted the name of Numenius in 
the place of that of Plotinos in the heading of®® the 
fragment about matter, must have felt a strong con- 
fusion between the two authors. 


6. PHILOSOPHICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN NUMEN- 
IUS AND PLOTINOS. 


To begin with, we have the controversy with the 
Stoics, which, though it appears in the works of both, 
bears in each a different significance. While with 
Numenius it absorbed his chief controversial efforts, ®° 
with Plotinos® it occupied only one of his many spheres 
of interest; and indeed, he had borrowed from them 
many terms, such as “‘pneuma,’’ the spiritual body, 
and others, set forth elsewhere. Notable, however, 
was the term ‘‘hexis,’’ habituation, or form of inor- 
ganic objects,®* and the ‘“‘phantasia,’”’ or sense-presen- 
tation.®% 
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Next in importance, as a landmark, is Numenius’s 
chief secret, the name of the divinity, as “being and 
essence,’”’ which reappears in Plotinos in numberless 
places.**. Connected with this is the idea that essence 
is intelligence.®> 


7. PYTHAGOREAN SIMILARITIES. 

It is a common-place that Numenius was a 
Pythagorean, or at least was known as such, for 
though he reverenced Pythagoras, he conceived of him- 
self as a restorer of true Platonism. It will, therefore, 
be all the more interesting to observe what part num- 
bers play in their system, especially in that of Plotinos, 
who made no special claim to be a Pythagorean dis- 
ciple. First, we find that numbers and the divine Ideas 
are closely related.°® Numbers actually split the unity 
of the divinity.6* The soul also is considered as a 
number,®® and in connection with this we find the 
Pythagorean sacred “‘tetraktys.’’®® Thus numbers split 
up the divinity,7° though it is no more than fair to add 
that elsewhere Plotinos contradicts this, and states that 
the multiplicity of the divinity is not attained by di- 
vision ;*? still, this is not the only case in which we will 
be forced to array Plotinos against himself. 

The first effect of the splitting influence of numbers 
will be a doubleness,*? which, though present in in- 
telligence,“? nevertheless chiefly appears in matter,** 
as the Pythagorean ‘“‘indefinite dyad.’’*° Still, even the 
Supreme is double.7® So we must not be surprised if 
He is constituted by a trinity,‘” in connection with 
which the Supreme appears as grandfather.’§ 

If then both Numenius and Plotinos are really under 
the spell of Pythagoras, it is pretty sure they will not 
be materialist, they will believe in the incorporeality of 
the divinity,7® of qualities;8° and of the soul’? which 
will be invisible’* and possess no extension.®? A re- 
sult of this will be that the soul will not be located in 
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the body, or in space, but rather the body in the soul.84 

From this incorporeal existence,®® there is only a 
short step to unchangeable existence,®® or eternity.§? 
This, to the soul, means immortality,8® one theory of 
which is reincarnation.8® To the universe, however, 
this means harmony.?°® 

There are still other Pythagorean traces in common 
between Numenius and Plotinos. The cause that the 
indeterminate dyad split off from the divinity is ‘‘tol- 
ma,’’ rashness, or boldness.°1_ Everything outside of 
the divinity is in a continual state of flux.92 Evil is 
then that which is opposed to good.9? It also is there- 
fore unavoidable, inasmuch as suppression of its cos- 
mic function would entail cosmic collapse.9* The 
world stands thus as an inseparable combination of in- 
telligence and necessity, or chance.95 


8. PLATONIC TRACES. 


Platonic traces, there would naturally be; but it will 
be noticed that they are far less numerous than the 
Pythagorean. To begin with, we find the reverent 
spirit towards the divinities, which prays for their 
blessing at the inception of all tasks.2* To us who live 
in these latter days, such a prayer seems out of place 
in philosophy; but that is only because we have divorced 
philosophy from theology; in other words, because our 
theology has left the realm of living thought, and, 
being fixed once for all, we are allowed to pursue any 
theory of existence we please as if it had nothing what- 
ever to do with any reality; in other words, we are 
deceiving ourselves. On the contrary, in those days, 
every philosophical speculation was a genuine adven- 
ture in the spiritual world, a magical operation that 
might unexpectedly lead to the threshhold of the cos- 
mic sanctuary. Wise, indeed, therefore, was he who 
began it by prayer. 
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Of other technical Platonic terms there are quite a 
few. The lower is always the image of the higher.®? 
So the world might be considered the statue of the 
Divinity.9® The Ideas are in a realm above the world.°? 
The soul here below is as in a prison.4°® There is a 
divinity higher than the one generally known.?9? The 
divinity is in a stability resultant of firmness and per- 
fect nrotion.*°*. «The perfect movement, therefore,: is 
circular.4°? This inter-communion of the universe 
therefore results in matter appearing in the intelligible 
world as ‘‘intelligible matter.’”’1°* By dialectics, also 
called ‘“‘bastard reasoning,+°® we abstract every- 
thing?°® till we reach the thing-in-itself,1°% or, in other 
words, matter as a substrate of the world.1°& Thus we 
metaphysically reach ineffable solitude.+° 

The same goal is reached psychologically, however, 
in the ecstasy.11° This idea occurred in Plato only as 
a poetic expression of metaphysical attainment; and 
in the case of Plotinos at least may have been used as 
a practical experience chiefly to explain his epileptic 
attacks; and this would be all the more likely as this 
disease was generally called the ‘‘sacred disease.” 
Whether Numenius also was an epileptic, we are not 
told; it is more likely he took the idea from Philo, or 
Philo’s oriental sources; at least, Numenius seems to 
claim no personal ecstastic experiences such as those of 
Plotinos. 

We have entered the realm of psychology; and this 
teaches us that that in which Numenius and Plotinos 
differ from Plato and Philo is chiefly their psychological 
or experimental application of pure philosophy. No 
body could subsist without the soul to keep it to- 
gether.111 Various attempts are made to describe the 
nature of the soul; it is the extent or relation of cir- 
cumference to circle.1!2 Or it is like a line and its 
divergence.112 In any case, the divinity and the soul 
move around the heavens,1!* and this may explain the 
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otherwise problematical progress or evolution (“‘pro- 
sodos”’ or ‘‘stolos’’) of ours.115 


9. VARIOUS SIMILARITIES. 


There are many other unclassifiable Numenian traces 
in Plotinos. Two of them, however, are comparatively 
important. First, is a reaffirmation of the ancient 
Greek connection between generation, fertility or birth 
of souls and wetness,1+® which is later reaffirmed by 
Porphyry in his ‘‘Cave of the Nymphs.”’ Plotinos, how- 
ever, later denies this.117° Then we come to a genuine 
innovation of Numenius’s: his theory of divine or in- 
telligible giving. Plato had, of course, in his genial, 
casual way, sketched out a whole organic system of 
divine creation and administration of this world. The 
conceptions he needed he had cheerfully borrowed 
from earlier Greek philosophy without any rigid sys- 
tematization, so that he never noticed that the hinge 
on which all was supposed to turn was merely the 
makeshift of an assumption. This capital error was 
noticed by Numenius, who sought to supply it by a psy- 
chological observation, namely, that knowledge may be 
imparted without diminution. Plotinos, with his win- 
ning way of dispensing with quotation-marks, appro- 
priated this,11® as also the idea that life streams out 
upon the world in the glance of the divinity, and as 
quickly leaves it, when the Divinity turns away His 
glance.119 

Other less important points of contact are: the 
Egyptian ship of souls;!2° the Philonic distinction be- 
tween “the” God as supreme, and “god’’ as subor- 
dinate;*?1 the hoary equivocation on ‘{kosmos 7222 


and the illustration of the divine Logos as the pilot of 
the world.128 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Criticism of Numenius. 


Numenius has been studied by Ritter, Zeller, Ueb- 
erweg and Moeller among the Germans, and by Vach- 
erot and Chaignet, among French philosophical writers. 
Their opinions could not be very well founded, as they 
were forced to advance them before the fragments 
were all gathered together; and then there were, of 
course, defective interpretations, as that of Ritter? 
who accuses Numenius? of a return of the divinity into 
itself from a translation questioned already by Zeller. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Zeller also notices in Numenius this higher faculty 
of cognition. Speaking of number, it is said to be the 
highest good of the soul, as insight,? by which we par- 
ticipate in the divinity. It is a gift of God, and oper- 
ates like a flash of lightning. Zeller* also points 
out the distinction between the rational and irrational 
souls. The irrational is located in the body, which is 
the source of all evils. Sensual cognition is the result 
of reason. 

Vacherot explains that, according to Numenius, God, 
the principle of the intelligible world, is unknowable 
by reason. ‘‘His psychology transcends Plato’s, and 
achieves ecstasy . . . only in his doctrine of ecstasy 
appear Oriental ideas.’”’ “Like Plato, Numenius pro- 
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claims the impotence of reason to know this God who 
is the principle of the intelligible world. But he re- 
serves this intelligible knowing to an extraordinary and 
mystic faculty of which Plato never spoke, and which 
will reappear in Neoplatonism.’’® 

Summing up this criticism, it amounts to no more 
than that Numenius had introduced into Greek philos- 
ophy the Oriental ecstasy, but they do not bring out 
that Numenius derived it from Egyptian Hermetism, 
although Zeller had already, in his study of Plato, 
shown that Plato had already employed theoretical ex- 
pressions which easily lent themselves to this practical 
interpretation. 


THE SECOND DIVINITY. 


Ueberweg believes that the greatest innovation in- 
troduced by Numenius into Platonic doctrine was his 
considering the second principle to be a second divinity. 
Vacherot also sees a development in this formal and 
systematic distinction of the two divine principles. 
This same idea expressed in philosophic terms is that 
Plato held no more than two orders of substances: the 
Ideas, and the sense-objects that participated therein. 
On the contrary, Numenius introduces therein intel- 
ligible beings that participate in the Ideas; and Proclus® 
complains that Numenius had supposed. that images 
existed among intelligibles. Here Zeller opposes Vach- 
erot, denying that we should read participation in the 
intelligible into fragments 37 or 31. But Zeller him- 
self acknowledges that Numenius had followed the 
traces of Philo, with his Logos, and of Valentinus, with 
his demiurge; and Zeller praises Numenius for having 
introduced this second principle, thus constituting a 
triad. On the contrary, Vacherot finds the prototype 
of Numenius’s second divinity in Plato’s demiurge. | 
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Moeller finds in it the distinction between the tran- 
scendent divinity, and the revealed divinity that seeks 
Immanence. 

None of these critics seems to think of Plutarch, or 
of Maximus of Tyre, especially, who had already in- 
terrelated the whole universe by a hierarchical system. 
Besides, it was the Egyptian emanationism which de- 
manded a mean between the two extremes, and Nu- 
menius did no more than to introduce it into Greek 
philosophy. But the participation itself was genuinely 
Platonic; and nothing was needed but the public recog- 
nition of a mediating term, either personified, or merely 
a “‘hypostasis.’? But, after all, Numenius probably 
owed this conception to his studies of the works of 
Philo. Ritter well says that the chief goal of the phil- 
-osophy of Numenius was to find some means of pass- 
ing from the superior sphere down into that of the 
senses, and permitting a return upwards thereafter. 
After all, this is no more than our modern evolutionary 
stand-point. In his Letters, Plato (?). had already 
spoken of three spheres of the divinity, respectively 
Sy ene the First, the second, and the third prin- 
ciples. 


THE SPLITTING UP OF THE ‘DIVINITY. 


Ritter and Vacherot mention this doctrine of the 
divinity. Chaignet speaks of a fragment,’ finding in 
it a fourfold division, although the words seem to 
imply a fivefold one. Moeller? considers this a 
deviation from Neoplatonism, and as such an error on 
the part of Numenius. ‘The second principle of Nu- 
menius contains both what Neoplatonism  distin- 
guishes as the second divinity, or intelligence, and 
the third, or soul. The very name of the demiurge 
suggests to us not only direction towards divine unity, 
that is, the intelligible world, but also the other direc- 
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tion downwards and outwards, into the sphere of the 
senses, the which, by Plotinos, is reserved for the 
soul.” This criticism falls flat the moment that, ac- 
cording to his own foot-note, we locate the world of 
Ideas in the second divinity, instead of in the third. 
Moeller probably committed this error as a result of 
not reading correctly the illustration of the Pilot, who 
surely is the third divinity. The Pilot steers by contem- 
plating the stars or Ideas which are above him so cer- 
tainly that he is compelled to look up to them.?° 
None of these criticisms stand, therefore; and we may 
be allowed to observe that Numenius introduced this 
process of splitting up as a result of having made use 
of the Pythagorean term of ‘‘duality,” instead of the 
Platonic ‘‘manifoldness.”’ As a result, at once every- 
thing became double: world, soul, and divinity. And 
this was all the easier for Numenius as all he had to 
do was to adopt the Egyptian divisions. 


INCORPOREITY OF QUALITIES. 


Numenius teaches the incorporeity of qualities.14 
This was nothing original with Numenius, since Galen 
had written a treatise on the subject, in times almost 
contemporary with those of the activity of Numenius. 
Alcinoous also has read this doctrine into Plato’s 
works. Ritter+* should therefore not blame Numenius 
for it, as a fault; on the contrary, we may well con- 
sider this an element in the struggle between Numenius 
and the Stoics, who insisted that magnitude and quality 
also were corporeal. 


NAME AND NATURE OF THE DIVINITY. 


Ritter blames Numenius for teaching an inactive 
divinity. But Ritter did not have before him frag- 
mentst* where Numenius speaks of an innate move- 
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ment. Numenius therefore no more than repeats 
the ancient Platonic doctrine of an innate movement 
that is simultaneous with absence of movement. This 
Plato illustrates for us by a spinning top, that moves 
so fast and smoothly that it remains standing. But 
it is to Vacherot that we owe a debt of gratitude for 
having!® grasped the intimate relation between this 
fact and the divinity’s name which Numenius thought 
he had invented. ‘Plato had often demonstrated 
that the instable and degenerating body did not pos- 
sess true being, and that the sole true being was 
the intelligible and the incorporeal, the Idea and 
the soul. On the other hand, the Stoics had con- 
ceived of the soul as in relations with the body, as con- 
tainer and contained, the soul enveloping, chaining 
down, and supporting the parts of the body. These 
two opinions were by Numenius combined into one 
system that later was to become Neoplatonism. Being, 
if it is absolute, would have no motion; therefore we 
must seek Being in the incorporeal, which, as energy, 
organizes matter. That is why he tells us that the 
true name of the incorporeal is ‘‘Being and Essence.”’ 
That is how he establishes the identity of the two 
supreme concepts, by vivifying Being, which thus pro- 
duces ‘‘innate motion.” 


CRITICISMS DIRECTED AGAINST NUMENIUS. 


Ritter is the only one who permits himself to blame 
Numenius. At first he finds fault with him for lack- 
ing philosophical studies; for vanity, for vainglorious- 
ness. The first accusation falls before a reading of 
the fragments of the treatise on the Good, and on the 
Incorruptibility of the Soul; as to the History of the 
Platonic Succession, its purpose is very clear, and is 
of so great an importance as to merit for Numenius 
the title of Father of Neo-Platonism. His is indeed 
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the first philosophical study of the method of mystic- 
ism. As to the comic story of Lacydes, it is repeated 
also by Diogenes Laertes, and Eusebius; and its ob- 
ject, to discredit the incomprehensibility of presenta- 
tion, was also attempted in a story about a certain 
Sphairos at Alexandria by Atheneus. Numenius is not 
worse than either of these writers, therefore, if fault 
there be. 

Further, Ritter finds fault with Numenius for not hav- 
ing studied thoroughly the two extremes between which, 
according to Ritter, Numenius had established cosmic 
cummunication. To begin with, as we possess no 
more than fragments, it would seem very unjust to 
blame the author for having omitted any subject, which 
might have been studied in some lost work. Further, 
Numenius does indeed, and for the first time in Greek 
philosophy, establish the transcendence of the First 
Principle; and as to matter, Numenius divides it in 
two, just as he had done with the world-Soul, the 
human soul, and divinity, following Plutarch’s distinc- 
tion between original and created matter. We could 
not, indeed, have expected much more from him. 


VALUE OF THE CRITICISMS OF NUMENIUS. 


In the following table we may see the scope of the 
reflections of each one of those who have studied 
Numenius. On the whole, Zeller seems the most 
judicious, presenting to us subjects not advanced by 
others, while forming opinions that have sustained 
themselves. Vacherot, Chaignet and Ritter are the 
most original thinkers, but also those,whose conclu- 
sions are the least satisfactory. In respect to the scope 
of their studies, Moeller and Chaignet, though devot- 
ing considerable space to the subject, advance but 
trifling original contributions. Ueberweg limits himself 
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to two subjects, one important, the other unimportant. 

Ritter’s observation that Numenius had left the 
supreme Divinity inactive has been annulled by the 
very words of Numenius, and by the conflicting crit- 
icism of Vacherot. Moeller’s and Vacherot’s accusa- 
tions that Numenius had not reached the transcendence 
of the Supreme has also been annulled by the words 
of Numenius, and by the pointing ,out of its Hermetic 
source. Ueberweg makes a definite error in stating 
that the second divinity derives knowledge from his 
contemplation of the intelligible, whereas the text sug- 
gests judiciousness. We have also seen that Zeller 
rejects the idea of Ritter of an emanation from and a 
return to the divinity, as resting on an error of trans- 
lation. 

On the whole the criticism is thin, and not well 
founded. But after all it is very interesting, in spite 
of its having been based on fragments that had not yet 
been gathered together. It is Vacherot who most dis- 
tinguishes himself by relating together the new name 
of the divinity, and the simultaneity of His innate mo- 
tion and repose. It is he who points out to us the 
most original contribution of Numenius, the concep- 
tion of the undiminished divine giving. 


SCOPE OF NUMENIAN CRITICISM 


Ritter. Ueberweg. 

1. Psychology. 14. Second God. ‘ 
2. Splitting God. 2. Soul-guilt. 
3. Soul-union. 
4. Inactivity of God. Zeller. 
5. Incorporeity of Qual- 1. Psychology. 

ities. 2. Second God; 
6. Soul-excursion. 3. Soul-union. 
7. Emanation. 4. Struggle. 
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Vacherot. 


AND MESSAGE 
Moeller. 


1. Psychology of Ecstasy. 14. Splitting God. 
2. Splitting God. 2. Second God. 
3. Second God. 3. God Incomplete 
4, Soul-union. (Neoplatonically). 
5. Incorporeity of Qual- 
ities. 
6. Transcendence of God. 
7. Divinity Incomplete. Chaignet. 
(Neoplatonically). 1. Splitting God. 
8. Life as a Struggle 2. Soul-guilt. 
(Empedocles). 3. Light-kindling. 
SUMMARY. 


Number of Critics Noting 
Second God, Splitting God 
(Philo), 4. 

Soul union (Philo), 3. 
Quality-incorporeity (Ga- 
len, the Hermetics), 3. 

God Incomplete, 2. 

Life as Struggle (Herac- 
litus, Empedocles), 2. 
Ecstasy-psychology (Her- 

MetIC)., 25 


Qualities Noted Only Once 
Numenius as Vulgarizer. 
Excursion of Souls (Em- 
pedocles). 
Inactivity of God. 
Emanation (Hermetics). 
Light-kindling. 
Transcendence of God 
(this is a contradiction 
of the criticism on the 
incompleteness, Neo- 
platonically, of Nume- 
nius’s conception of the 
divinity). 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Progress of Platonism; or, Platonism and Neo- 
Piatonism. 


1. PLATO MAKES A SUMMARY OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


In vindicating, for Numenius, the title of ‘‘Father 
of Neoplatonism,”’ it is evident that the Platonic 
sources will be the most important subject of con- 
sideration. But here we are met with the difficulty of 
defining what is really Platonic, for it is generally 
accepted that Plato’s views underwent a development 
from the time of the ‘‘Republic”’ to that of the ‘“‘Laws;”’ 
and just as Schelling and Plotinos also underwent 
developments, no really active thinker would ever be 
able to hold unmoved to any one position, unless he 
had begun to petrify. 

We must therefore preface any detailed study of the 
Platonic origin and Platonic consequence of the chief 
doctrines of Numenius by a sketch of the rise and 
progress of Platonism, as development of thought. 
This will have to begin with an appreciation of the 
significance of Plato himself; and Zeller’s estimate,* 
with the addition of the parenthesis, may represent 
this: ‘‘Plato is the first of the Greek philosophers who 
not merely knew and made use of his predecessors, 
but consciously completed their principles by means of 
each other, and bound them all together in one higher 
principle (or system). What Socrates had taught with 
regard to the concept of knowledge; Parmenides and 
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Heraclitus, the Megarians and Cynics, on the difference 
between knowledge and opinion; Heraclitus, Zeno, and 
the Sophists on the subjectivity of sense-perception; 
all this he built up into a developed theory of knowl- 
edge. The Eleatic principle of Being, and the Herac- 
leitian of Becoming, the doctrine of the unity and mul- 
tiplicity of things, he has, in his doctrine of Ideas, 
quite as much blended as opposed; while at the same 
time he has perfected both by means of the Anaxagore- 
an conception of spirit, the Megaro-Socratic conception 
of the Good, and the Pythagorean idealized numbers, 
matter, and indefinite duality. These numbers, when 
properly understood, appear in the theory of the 
World-soul, and the mathematical Laws, as the mediat- 
ing element between the Idea and the world of sense. 
Their one element, the concept of the Unlimited, held 
absolutely, and combined with the Heracleitan view of 
the sensible world, gives the Platonic definition of Mat- 
ter. The cosmological part of the Pythagorean system is 
repeated in Plato’s conception of the universe: while 
in his theory of the elements and of the physics proper, 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and more distantly the 
Atomistic and older lonic natural philosophers, find 
their echoes. His psychology is deeply colored with 
the teaching of Anaxagoras on the immaterial nature 
of mind, and with that of Pythagoras on immortality. 
In his ethics, the Socratic basis can as little be mistaken 
as, in his politics, his sympathy with the Pythagorean 
aristocracy.”’ 

What is the estimate resulting from this? “Yet 
Plato is neither the envious imitator that calumny has 
called him, nor the irresolute eclectic, who only owed 
it to favoring circumstances that what was scattered 
about in earlier systems united in him to form a har- 
monious whole. We may say more truly that this 
blending of the rays of hitherto isolated genius into 
one focus is the work of his originality, and the fruit 
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of his philosophic principle. The Socratic conceptual 
philosophy is from the outset directed to the contem- 
plation of things in all their aspects, the dialectical 
combination of these various definitions of which now 
one, and now another, is mistaken by a one-sided ap- 
prehension for the whole to the reduction of the multi- 
plicity of experience to its permanent base. While 
those assumptions had related entirely and exclusively 
to one another, Plato’s scientific principles required 
that he should fuse them all into a higher and more 
comprehensive theory of the world, perfecting ethics 
by natural philosophy and natural philosophy by 
ethics. Thus Plato has accomplished one of the great- 
est intellectual creations known.” 

It may be interesting to add to this an incidental de- 
scription of Platonism by Plotinos:? ‘The immor- 
tality of the soul; the intelligible world; the First God; 
the soul’s obligation to flee association with the body; 
its discerption therefrom; and the Flight out of the 
region of Becoming into that of Being.’’ “These are 
clear Platonic thoughts.’ Plotinos continues the 
definition negatively, by the faults he finds with Gnos- 
tics: introducing manifold generations, and entire de- 
struction; finding fault with the All, or Universal Soul; 
blaming the soul for its association with the body on 
the score of guilt; finding fault with the Guide or 
Leader of this universe; identifying the World-creator 
with the Soul,? and in attributing to him the same af- 
- fections as manifest themselves in individuals. 

In other words, Plato conveniently sums up earlier 
Greek thought. That is the reason of his importance, 
just as that of every other writer: not originality, but 
faithfulness to sources, well adapted. That is why we 
cannot break with Platonism, for in doing so we are 
losing one of the great constructive processes of our 
Aryan civilization. That is why Platonism survived; why 
Neoplatonism arose, why it reappeared in the Middle 
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Ages, why it interests the world still to-day. It is not 
the personality of Plato that kept him alive for mod- 
ern life; but his personality has been a convenient 
rallying-point, and that is why Numenius demands rev- 
erence for him, and indeed why we do reverence him 
still to-day. 

This is the very reason why the world decided for 
Plato, as against his rival Xenophon; why we have not 
a Neo-Xenophontianism instead of a Neoplatonism. 
Xenophon was an active rival of Plato’s, matching his 
Socratic dialogues with the Memorabilia; the Republic, 
with the Cyropedia. But Xenophon was a literary man 
who wrote out his own system or views, which the 
world has passed by, just as it has passed by the much 
more historical Socrates of the Memorabilia. The 
world could not pass by Plato, because of what a 
literary man would call his defects; his failure to come 
to conclusions, his dialogue-form, which ever leaves it 
uncertain what he himself really intended, whether the 
statement is to be credited to the characters, Socrates, 
Timaeus, or Parmenides, or whether these are merely 
symbolic suggestions. Thus Plato stimulates thought 
in his readers, and does not impose his views on them; 
that is why reading Plato will never entirely pass out of 
fashion; it is a sort of philosophical gymnasium. Is it 
any wonder, then, that he himself progressed in his 
views, and after the Republic, gave us the Laws? So 
pronounced is this uncertainty of statement that Nu- 
menius felt justified in magnifying it into a purposive 
reserve of expression of secret mystery-doctrines. Be- 
sides, this uncertainty allows anybody and everybody 
to appeal to Plato, and thus put himself in touch with 
the ideals and poetry of a whole era of humanity. 
Consequently, any appeal to Plato in the following 
pages is not to vindicate the copyright of Plato on cer- 
tain ideas and statements, but merely to show that such 
a view is in harmony with the general Platonic sphere 
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of thought, and that the later Numenius is entitled to 
seek to reconstruct a Platonic school of thought. 


2. DEVELOPMENT OF PLATO IN HIS EARLIER STAGE. 


We are now ready to scrutinize more minutely the 
several steps of the development of Platonic specula- 
tion. 

1. The first stage in the progress of Platonic doc- 
trine is the familiar experience of conscience, in which 
the higher, or better self struggles with the lower or 
worse self. This is, for instance, found in Rep. iv. 9, 
“Is not the expression ‘superior to oneself’ ridiculous? 
for he who is superior to himself must somehow also be 
inferior to himself; and the inferior be superior. .. . 
The expression seems to denote, that in the same man, 
as regards his soul, there is one part better, and another 
worse; and that when the better part of his nature gov- 
erns the inferior, this is what is termed being superior 
to himself, and expresses a commendation; but when, 
owing to bad education or associations, that better and 
smaller part is swayed by the greater power of the 
worse part—then one says, by way of reproach or 
blame, that the person thus affected is inferior to him- 
self, and altogether in disorder.’’ We find the same 
- in Xenophon’s Cyropedia, which is practically a parallel 
work:* ‘A single soul cannot be bad and good at the 
same time, affect both nob!e and dishonorable ones, or 
wish and not wish the same thing's simultaneously; but 
it is plain that there are two souls, and when the good 
one prevails, noble actions are performed; when the 
evil one prevails, dishonorable actions are attempted.”’ 

Numenius himself> did not hesitate to use the same 
expression: “Others, among whom is Numenius, do 
not hold three, or at least two parts of the soul—as 
the thinking and irrational part; but they think we 
have two souls, a thinking one, and an irrational one.” 
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Plotinos, on the other hand, continually analyses the 
world into two parts: ‘“‘Every person is something 
duplex; a composite being, and then himself.’”"® The 
soul is never without form. Reason discovers the 
doubleness.* The creator is not satisfied with the in- 
telligible world, but demands an image, the third world.® 
Returning to the ethical conception of the doubleness 
of life:9 ‘Life here is ever duplex; one for the virtuous, 
the other for the rest of the human crowd. That of 
the virtuous is directed upwards and above, while that 
of the more materially-minded is again duplex; one 
still has participation with the Good by memory at 
least, while the common crowd, on the contrary, is 
composed of tools for the needs of the better element 
of society.’’ Psychologically even1® the ‘thinking 
faculty thinks of itself, and is defective, for its excel- 
lence lies in thinking, not in existence.”? We might 
here refer to the two-fold aspiration of the soul, the 
upward flight, and the downward tendency, mentioned 
elsewhere. ‘“‘We” are the- ‘‘other’ soul; these two 
wish to become one, and their grief lies in that the 
means of unification is an external, and therefore dif- 
ficult atonement.’?_ Plotinos?? insists that pure souls 
lay aside as soon as possible the forms with which they 
have been endued with at birth; and that the worse 
part, even when laid aside at death, does not imme- 
diately evanesce, so long as its original cause subsists. 
“Every soul, namely,’’?% ‘“‘possesses a capacity facing 
the body, as well as a higher one trending towards 
reason.’’ Here we might add the passages describing 
the soul as an amphibian, with its feet in a bath-tub, 
while the intelligible part, like a head, transcends the 
first part. This doubleness appears also in Numenius 
25 and 36. 
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3. IDEVELOPMENT OF PLATO IN LATER STAGE. 


2. The next step in the development of Platonism 
was the application of this doubleness of psychology 
to cosmology, in the later Laws.1* Here there are two 
World-souls, a good one that steers the world in cir- 
cular motion, and an evil one to which are attributable 
all earthly disorders. ‘‘Is it not necessary to assert that 
soul, which administers and dwells in all things that 
are solved in every way, administers likewise the 
heaven?—How not?—One soul, or many? Many; 
for 1 will answer you. Let us not then lay down less 
than two, one the beneficient, and the other able to 
effect things of the contrary kind. . . . The most ex- 
cellent soul takes care of the whole world, and leads 
it along a path of that very kind.—Right.—But if it 
proceeds in a mad and disordered manner, then the 
evil (soul leads it).—And this too is correct.’”’ ‘‘Heaven 
is full of many good things, but there are some of the 
opposite kind; the majority, however, is of those that 
are not.’’ 


4. DEVELOPMENT OF XENOCRATES. 


The next step in the evolution of Platonism was ef- 
fected by Xenocrates, on logical grounds. If the good 
and evil in this world are respectively the results of 
the good and bad World-souls, and if, besides, the good 
acts are administered by the agency of a hierarchy of 
good demons, then it seems but natural to conclude 
that evil actions will likewise be administered by a 
complementary hierarchy of evil demons.?® In ad- 
dition to this result in anthropology, in the sphere of 
cosmology logic demands the Pythagorean indefinite 
Duality as principle opposing the Unity of goodness. 
He also taught that the soul fed on intelligible sciences, 
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5. DEVELOPMENT OF PLUTARCH. 


Plutarch took the next step. These demons, in 
Stoic dialect called physical, evidently stand to matter 
in the relation of soul to body. Original matter, there- 
fore, was two-fold: matter itself, and its moving prin- 
ciple, the soul of matter, and was identified with the 
worse World-soul by a development, or historical 
event, the ordering of the cosmos, or creation. 


6. DEVELOPMENT OF NUMENIUS. 


Numenius was chiefly a restorer, trying to go back to 
original Platonism, and Pythagoreanism. His interest 
lay in comparative practical religion. He therefore 
went back to the later Platonic stage, approving of 
the evil World-soul; but the achievements of Plutarch 
were too convenient to be entirely ignored, and Nu- 
menius still speaks of the Soul of matter. He was drawn 
to Xenocrates by two powerful interests: the Egyptian, 
Hermetic, Serapistic, in connection with evil demons; 
and the Pythagorean, in connection with the indefinite 
Duality. His History of the Platonic Succession was 
therefore not a delusion; he really did sum up the 
progress of Neoplatonism, not omitting Maximus of 
Tyre’s philosophical explanation of the emanative, 
participative streaming forth of the Divine. But Nu- 
menius did more: he made a religion of this philosophy, 
and, like Pythagoras originally, re-connected it with 
all current mystery-rites, and continued the traditional 
Academic-Stoic feud, in which he would naturally take 
2 living interest, inasmuch as Posidonius, the last great 
light of Stoicism,+® also hailed from his home town 
Apamea. 
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7. DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNGER PLOTINOS. 


The earlier Plotinos, under the influence of Amelius, 
continued Numenius’s direction, but Plotinos had no 
constructive world-mission; he was no student of com- 
parative religion. He was a pure Greek philosopher, 
relapsing into provincialism. When Amelius invited 
him to the New Moon festivals, he said, with some 
scorn: ‘‘The gods must come to me, not I to them.”’ He 
ceased the traditional Stoic feud, for Stoics were of the 
past; Numenius had sung their swan-song, as a con- 
structive sect. In their place, Plotinos was troubled by 
the Gnostics, and he tried to rescue Platonism from 
them, who represented the popular, practical aspect of 
Numenius. In other words, Numenius was split into 
two, for there were none left great enough to hold to- | 
gether both the practical and theoretical aspects of life. 
For those modern students who consider Neoplatonism 
to begin with the practically mythical Ammonius Sak- 
kas, Numenius remains the immediate forerunner of 
Neoplatonism. So Vacherot: ‘In the philosophic 
movement which was to eventuate in Neoplatonism, 
he is the most considerable intermediary.’’ Zeller?’ 
thinks Numenius should be considered the immediate 
forerunner of Neoplatonism. So also Moeller:1% “‘It 
will have become clear that Numenius’s philosophy is 
by no means the Neoplatonic one; but it must also be 
plain that it leads over to it,’’ and he considers in de- 
tail such advances of Neoplatonism as the denying 
of thought to the Supreme, as well as the splitting of 
the Second God, which, however, as we have seen, 
were really Numenian, and even Platonic. In this early 
period Plotinos still used Numenius’s name for the 
Supreme, ‘‘Being and Essence.” 
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8. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PORPHYRIAN PLOTINOS. 


When, however, Plotinos settled in Rome, the home 
of ethical Stoicism (Cicero, Seneca), and Amelius the 
Numenian left him, and the Alexandrian Gnostic con- 
troversy faded away, and Porphyry, who had had a long 
controversy with Amelius took his place, then Plotinos 
passed over from Platonic dualism to Stoic monism, 
which must have been a natural result of his living 
so abstemious a Stoic life. 


9. DEVELOPMENT OF PROCLUS DIADOCHUS. 


Proclus Diadochus, finally, with a new method of 
comparative philosophy, became the first genuine com- 
mentator. As philosopher, rather than practical leader 
of religion, he preferred Plutarch to Numenius, and 
did not hesitate to attribute the whole Neoplatonic 
movement to Plutarch. But we demur to this, because 
Plutarch made no open effort at restoration of Platon- 
ism, as did Numenius in his History of the Platonic 
Succession, and because we saw that Numenius summed 
up the whole movement, including the contributions 
by Xenocrates and Speusippus, as well as taking the 
results of Plutarch, whose chief activity lay in biog- 
raphy, which however we must recognize as being com- 
parative. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Conclusion. 


1. THE MESSAGE OF NUMENIUS. 


We have now a perspective sufficient to ask our- 
selves the supreme question of this work: What is the 
message of Numenius to us? What do we owe to 
him? What did he really accomplish? | 

An answer to this would fall under three heads: what 
he introduced into Greek philosophy; what philosoph- 
ical thoughts he himself seems to have developed; 
that is, what is original with him. Last, we may group 
together general traits that go to form his character. 


2. WHAT NUMENIUS INTRODUCED INTO GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


To begin with, we will mention the point that 
seemed the most important to Ueberweg: the definite 
assertion of the divinity of the second principle; and 
this was unquestionably due to Philo Judaeus. Actually 
the most important, however, is the ecstasy, as the 
crown of ethical development, and as a human ex- 
perience. This is indeed found in Philo Judaeus, but 
is also due to Hermetic writings; and the Gnostics may 
have been deciding factors in its adoption. This 
teaching, however, logically implies that of a psycho- 
logical faculty which would make such an experience 
possible; and this indeed seems to have been derived 
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from Hermetic sources. While Numenius, in his con- 
ception of a cosmic hierarchy of divine principles, 
might have done no more than follow in the footsteps 
of Maximus of Tyre, he bound them together as mo- 
ments of an emanative world-process, suggested dy the 
Hermetic writings. The latter implied various corol- 
laries: splitting of the divinity into various principles 
(from Pythagoras and Hermetism), among which is 
the Lawgiver (from Marcion) ; the ‘‘material demons” 
(from the Stoics and Valentinus) ‘‘from the West’ 
(from Egyptian religion). As result of his polemic 
against the Stoics may have come his teaching of the 
incorporeity of qualities, shared by contemporaries of 
his, such as Galen. 


3. WHAT WAS ORIGINAL WITH NUMENIUS. 


Numenius at least seemed to believe that the double 
name of the divinity, ‘‘Being and Essence’’ was a sec- 
ret teaching of his own. Underlying this attempt at a 
unification of dualism, as Vacherot points out, was his 
characteristic theory of divine giving, which takes noth- 
ing from the giver. Had this theory of Numenius’s 
been reproduced after Plotinos, it would have saved 
the Christian Church much of the Arian controversy, 
which mainly rested on a more or less scientific analy- 
sis of the light and ray simile, properly subordin- 
ating the effect to the cause. Plotinos did indeed re- 
produce it, but only as an alternative explanation of 
the world-process, and after him it seems to have been 
overlooked; strange fate for the best and still valid 
foundation for a spiritual monism. 

Another achievement of Numenius’s seems to have 
been, not so much the divinization of the second Deity, 
that must have come from Philo Judaeus, as the philos- 
ophical or psychological foundation therefor. So we 
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learn that there are intelligibles that participate in the 
Ideas; that there are forms in the intelligible;? and 
that existence is not mingled with matter, but only 
with its energies. This cosmological foundation is 
supplemented by the psychological one, that presen- 
phon is a by-product of the synthetic power of the 
soul. 


4. GENERAL STANDPOINT OF NUMENIUS. 


Numenius stands as the precursor of psychical re- 
search,®> and as the leader of scientific comparative 
religion. He considered it the chief duty of a phil- 
osopher to interpret the best result of philosophy to 
the common people; he thus was a prophet, in the best 
sense of the word. 

From a philosophical stand-point, he was one of the 
first pragmatists, showing the limitations of logic, as- 
serting a presentation of the actual facts of life; he was 
not afraid to be counted a dualist, if necessary, but he 
really sought a spiritual monism that would not close its 
eyes to the sanities of the situation. He was the first 
explicit champion of a return to Plato, and gives us the 
first philosophical study of mysticism, or allegorical 
interpretation. 

Last, he interpreted life as, above all, a virile moral 
achievement, resulting in the universally attainable re- 
ward of the ecstasy, for which he properly supplied the 
necessary psychological foundation. 

In these his general efforts, Numenius is no stranger 
to the noblest impulses of our own modern times 
whose scientific methods he anticipated in attempting 
to quote his authorities for any statement he made. In 
this respect at least, what a step backward do we ob- 
serve in Plotinos! 
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°. GONTACE, WITH THEOLOGY, 


Numenius is perhaps the only recognized Greek 
philosopher who explicitly studied Moses, the prophets, 
and the life of Jesus, although he did so in a strictly 
comparative spirit, on an equality with the Brahmins, 
the Magi, and the Egyptians. His mention of Jamnes 
and Jambres by name seems to imply some special 
knowledge; his reference to the ‘‘Lawgiver’’ is very 
suggestive. Whatever influence he may have had on 
Christian thought, outside of Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, we cannot trace positively. But we may 
unhesitatingly point out certain definite doctrines of 
his, which will speak for themselves. He was the first 
philosopher to teach both the unity of God (14), and 
three Gods in the divinity (39, 36), with definite 
names, approximating the Christian formulations (36), 
and besides, being ‘‘consubstantial’? (25). This he 
based on Greek philosophy exclusively, drawing much 
from Philo.. Elsewhere (p. 103) we have referred to 
his expressions reminding us of an arisen or standing 
divinity, of salvation, a sower-parable, of the ‘‘all in 
all,’ and of predestination; as well as of atonement, 
and immortality. That references so rich occur in 
mere fragments of his works makes us ail the more 
regret the loss of their bulk. Even as they stand, 
these fragments form the earliest philosophical system 
of theology. Next was to come Plotinos with his 
illustration of the three faces around the same head 
(Enn. vi. 5.7), and his “‘eternal generation’? (Enn. 
Vi Aoi Vieid.20)s 
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1115, 17. 1218 1818 1440, 38117, 8218, 3849, 3416, 8516, 

15 48, 16 36, 17 39, 18 38. 1952. 3644, 37127; 44. 3856, 3917, 
2058. 2155. 22A Stoic term, 

CHAPTER V. 

131.22. 225. 331.23; 25.3. 11.8 1831.22, 19 Eus. P. E. xi. 
4 32.3; 30.20; 33. 527.8. 6 31.22. 18.7. 20 30.21. 2127.10, 2230.21. 
720. 826.3. 930.20. 1927.8. 2325.36. 243410. 2534.10. 
1127.10. 1220. 1310.2. 1428. 2625.4b, 2725, 28 39, 29 17, 
15 vi. 509b. 1610.2. 17 Enn. 


CHAPTER VI: 


1 25.3. 2 25.4a. 3 36. 4 27. 5 33. 
64245. 1.708. 8.25.49, 18.05, 
10 39, 1127a, 1227.8, 1327.9, 
1428, 15 38, 16 30.20. 1728, 
18 25.4a. 19 27.9, 20 28, 21 25.4a, 
22 Which, as we have seen in 


30.20, was allotted to the Sec- 
ond Divinity. 23 37, 24 32, 25 34, 
2663. 2730. 2855; 56; 12. 
29 32. 30 46. 31 Comm. in Tim. 
225, 226. 32 32, 3310, 34 44, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


B50 2 38.) 836.) 4 17.) 847. 
9s.) oO Bae) 9 89). 20 G2. 
reyes ME En ONE aN SN 


15 47, 1647; 35b. 17 48. 18 Are 
these the guardian spirits of 


Hesiod? 19 62a. Chaignet, H. d. 
Psd. Gre) 11, 327.49 Eas, 
P. E. 174b, 175b. 21 De Err. 
Prof. Rel. 13. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 33.8. 234. 314; 32; 33; 34; 
42. 417. 528. 6 According to 


7 39. 8 26.3. 9 3.6, 19 25.4, 11 48, 
125, 6, 7.13 In Tim. 94, 1425; 


Harpocrates, see Ueberweg. 36b; 39; 28, 
CHAPTER IX. 

116. 249, 328 455. 510, 2229.17. 23 “Mathémata.” 
651. 753. 856. 948. 1951. 24“Epistémé.” 2548, 2619, 
1152, 1238. 1339, 1452, 2717, 2816, 2917, 3916, 49, 
1519, 1646, 1744 18127, 8153, 82 47, 

19 16, 20 44, 2110.2; 44. 
CHAPT BRIX! 
155. 256. 354. 451. 543, 2243 2317, 2443 2518 26 30, 


Plato, Crat. 403, C. 616. 7 43. 
—- 850. 9 54. 19 35a, 11 62a. 12 57, 

13 35a. 1416. 1549a, 16 47, 
17 Num. 62a. Chaignet, iii. 327. 
1817, 40. 1917. 2947, 21 34b. 


2017, 28:57, 29.10. 8952, 3138, 
39.82 29.10, $333.6. 34:32. 35 32. 


645. 8710, 384], 39 44. 
40 33.6. 4110. 4232. 43 See 
Ueberweg ii. 245. 4427.9, 


CHAPTER XI. 


HOG ve Gast De 227208210; 
BB. BP 7 Os 14 v4 “Plato,” "10, 
11. 5 Doct. Plat. 1, 3. 8 Zeller, 
p. 114. n. 4; Philolaos, Diels 2, 
Pythag. Symbol. 43; Chaignet, 
Pytn ty i727," O62 Plat Piacit. 
Philos. 1, 6; Stob: Ecl. i. 587. 
714.13. 8 Num. 32; Chaignet, 
Pyth. 1-150: Plin. HN. 11,22: 
9 Diels, Philolaos, 6, 10. 1° 60. 
B28 5 te 2 AZ he? NiCamy) 
35a; Heracl. 74-76. 14.N. 49a; 
62a; H(eracl.), 62a. 15 N. 11, 


22 2600 Fal SSeS Nags" 
1) 45.47... SOON,” S469. 
18 N, 36. 19 N. 48. 2014, 21N, 
33; 34; H. 65. 22N. 10. 23H. 
26, 29; N. 12. 2483; see Plot. 
iv. 84, 5. 25“migma,” Arist. 
Met. xi. 3, 4. 2618, 27 49a, 
2848 2950, 3060, 3154. 
32 Purif. Fragm. 120, Diels, 
Fr. d. Vorsok. 33 115, Diels, v. 
369, 377. 34 .N.' 32,’ Diels: 27, 28. 
35 Ritter, 782, 813; Arie*. de 
Anima, 1.5; Met. iii. 4. ©6 Rit- 
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ter, 521. 37 Ritter, 516, v. 361. 
38 Ritter, 514. 39 N. 27a; 8: 
Ritter,/515.'. 40°14. :}42 Ritter, 
504. 42507. 43 Ritter, 518, v. 
382. 44 Diels, Fr. 117. 45 Ph. d. 
Groel.Z,p. Sii14% Zeller: iT. 
p. 824; Diels, Fr. 115. 47 Ritter, 
518, v. 362. 48 Diels, 115. 49 N. 
48, 61, 62a. 50 Diels, 115. 
51 Daremberg, Dict. 11.1, 13. 
52 Zeller, Plato a. O. A. 584. 
5344, 5458 5526, 7, 8, 10, 11, 
14. 56 44; 55. 5719, 27a. 58 44. 
59 Chaignet, H.d. Ps Gr., ti. 29. 
60 Diog. Laert. vii. p. 196; 
Plut.. Stoic. Rep.:'43; > Stob.: 11. 
110. 61 Seneca, Quest. Nat. it. 
6. 62 Philo, Quod Mundus Sit 
Incor. 960. 68 16, 17. 64 Chaig- 


net, H. d. Ps. Gr. i. 327. 65 “Sug- 
katathesis,’ N. 48, 52. 66 52; 
“phantastikon.” 67 52. 68 “phan 
tasia kataleptike,” 5.7, 2.8, 13. 
696, 70 Atheneus, Deipno- 
sophiste, viii. 50. 71 Moeller, 
12; N. 35a. 72 Moeller, 18; N. 
47; Villoison, p. 301, to Cor- 
nutus, c. 26, p. 202. 73 Moeller, 
82103.N. 28.074 145 TSN, 16, 
49b. 76 Met. 1.6, 517. 7716. 
7814, 7915, 17. 89 Moeller, 
5, 6. 8116. 8216, 17. 8315. 
84 50. 85 Moeller, 5, 6. 
86 Moeller, 6; N. 11. 87 Moel- 
ler, 7. 88 Moeller, 8. 89 “hege- 
monikon,” Moeller, 14. 99 Moel- 
ler, 18. 9144; 12, 9244, 935]. 
9455. 


CHAT Rec: 


1 Proclus, in Tim. xi. 18, 10, 
with Philo, de Nomin. Mutat. 
7, p. 586 M. 2 Clem. Hom. it. 


22,245 ixvin)) 12145.) -Hippol. 
Philos. vi. 9 . 3Apud Eus. 
Prem vty, ne Mole Phd: 


Mangan, ii. 625; de Somn. i. 
655 M. 4 It does not appear in 
Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum. 5 De 


Vita.) (Moise) a 1546 
6 Daehne’s Jud. Alex. Re- 
ligionsphilosophie, i. 251. 7i. 


395, 430. iii. 4813 ti. 1253) iv. 
259. 8De Fugit. 18. 9 N. 28. 
10De Post. Cain. 6. 11De 
Sacr. Cain et Abel, 18. 12 De 
Somn. Pulsis a Deo, i. 43; it. 
Be; Bui Ne) OF 20. GeiraOes. 
ae Leen Alles) (tii 2a yi eo. 
1.31%; Post. Cain. 18; \Sobriet, 
13 Mundi Opif. 1.26; iii. 68; 
sacre. Abel ett Cain, 4; de 


Inalt. Dei, 31; de Agric. Noachi 
173) 25:27; Plant. Noachi38- 
QOOPTL 417 Misr Abe 62a24: 
36; de Fug. 7; Mut. Nom. 12; 
Somn. 1.21; Abrah. 10. 14 Leg 
Alleg. 3.53; Abr. 41; Somn. 28. 
N. 49a. 15 These numbers are 
vol. and page of Younge’s 
translation, i. 26, 167, 184, 278; 
it, 1154325, 419371) 222 or 227. 
16 i), 1675 26, SLs ole vane Se 
215, 325, 411; Num.’ 32,274.50: 
2255) td: s20;! 48N4t105, Zen eee4D: 
278, 308, 424, 432, 493; iii. 222, 
228, 232, 289; iv. 20, 105, 263, 
289, 353) 3545) 301) NY 1230. 
18j, 186. N. 28. 19j. 13, 293. 
70, 137. 21 N. 60; 25.5. 22 iii. 
506; N. 1.7-9. 23%. 334. N. 25, 
21, 83, 34487. abe 2 aie Ag. 
289, 434; N. 44. For intoxica- 
tion, see i. 12% 144 338 450, 
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25 ii, 297, 299; iii. 191, 221; iv. 
309; i. 86, 75, 97, 208, 351. N. 
190). 28 3) 20; ' 129;. 338; 11.) 50, 
384; iv. 418. N. 10. 2714. 374; 
ii. 48, 90, 213; N. 10. 28 i. 235; 
ii. 134, 283. 29 iv. 437. N. 29. 
30 ij, 251, N. 27.9. 31 iv. 210; 
N. 10. 324. 219; ii. 426; iii. 95, 
100; iv. 315, 416, 439. N. 14, 
27. 33 ii, 209, 340; N. 27a, b. 
Plot. 6.7, 1. 34 ii. 216; iii. 347. 
353, 45, 363, 92, 459, 475. 871. 
$f436 8) 75: ili. 275, 396... N. 
24037) 58. 38 ii 134. 89 11, 134, 
137, 322, 384, 385; ii. 201. 
N. 2: 7; 8. 40j, 182, 219, 349; 
ii. 240, 420, 421, 423. 41 i, 349. 
42 36a, 43 Philos. der Gr. iii., 
45 Tren. 1.5; Clem. Al. Strom. 
vi. 509. 46 Mansel, 186. 47 Ast., 
He pe glo.onn 3, £8, Ni 25, 26. 
Lex. Plat. sub voce Tim. 16. 


48 py, 107. 4960. 59Tren. 1.1.1; 
Epiph. 31.11; Tert. adv. Valent. 
7. 9160. 5225, 53 19.2, 54 Plat. 
Tim. 37b. 55 Alcinoous, 15; 
Plot. Enn. iii. 7.1; Censor. de 
Die Nat. xvi. 3; Apul. de 
Dogm. Plat. 1.10. 56 Tim. 24 
Ea soa). Krity 108) (ysaa, 
57 Villoison, on Cornutus, 301 
sqq., Cornutus, C20, 202, 
5847, 5926.3. 60 Matter, il. 
136. 61 Tert. de Prescr. Heret. 
30. 62 Plant. Noe, ii. 2. 68 And 
of the Gospels, see 24. 64 Hist. 
Nat. 30.2. 65 N. 23; which is in 
a work which nearby con- 
tained also another allegorical 
interpretation, N. 24. 66 Prep. 
Ev. ix; see 2 Timothy iii. 8, 
67 Theodoret, Heret. Fab. 1.24. 
SSN. 285, 62a. 89 vit... 7.40 'c. 
Marc. 30. 


CHAPTER: XIII. 


£19) .2:5.2, 273 35a. 4 35a. 
5 23. 6 N. 57, M. 42, 55, 59, 64, 
87. 7 N. 28, 36; Morel, M. E., 
R28 89 i 8), BOM, INES 20° 
9 Chaignet, H. Ps. d. Gr. iii. 
318; Philo, Gigant. 1., p. 266, 
Mang.; Justin, Dial. 221; Tert. 
Ap. ai. 10 Virgin, 48. 
11 P(oem). x. 47, 48, 77, 120- 
122; xi. 79. This is quite a 
contrast to the later Platonic 
double world-soul, and double 
matter. 12P. xii 44. 13N. 
2660 Pe xi 43°47, 1S Pavitt 
49; N. 10, 28. 44, 46, 32. 15 Pp, 


4, 303 ai. 263) xvite 16-18% ; 22; 
33; 39, 16 V (irgin of the 
World). iv. 67; P. ii. 27; xiii. 


33, 37, 11 P, i, 27. N. 25; 4a; 


53. 18 Like Num. 19.4; 44; P. 
tv.) 30. v2! Ve 532 P.) xvi 33: 
39; like Num. 25.4, 5; 60. 29 P. 
ii. 68; vil. 58, 59. 21 V. 106. 
22P. ii. 68. In Numenius we 
find no definite eight-fold 
division, though we could dis- 
tinguish eight orders of beings, 
the Soul of matter, the two 
World-souls, the World, the 
goddess of Wisdom, the god 
of Pro-creation, gods, heroes, 
souls and demons. 23 P. ii. 22- 
25. 24 P. ii. 20, 23, 29. 25 P. 21. 
26V. 49, 83, 93. 27P. ii. 29. 
28y. 2°: Py i. 135/14, 19?"'x. 98; 
Kit, ZO Vow IN oes, BOD. 
COP setioe TOL LY. 80. 54, 
31 P. ii, 13, 32 V..57, 68, 121; 
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Poin, 252 iv. 81 04 ONL a8. 
SIV. 147 = NV I108s 163° 49551; 
BEV PONG Es RE eee ey Oiye 
N. 44. 35 P, xiii. 32, 33. Num. 
28. SSI) 127 es Piaya0n) Nivoo 
87 Pai Gs,: 14 xe 725 oh Os, 
68; xiii. 7. N. 27a. 38 P. x. 47, 
48; N. 27.9, 89 V. 81. 49 V. 93; 
Poe OT OEP SHS 7 aN 
20.21; 20.6; 19.4. 42 P. xi. 69; 
We 258 272 oor O43. She eau: 
43 P, vi. 12; xii. 20. 44 V. 104, 
106. 45 N. 30.21. 46 V. 90; P. 
i’ 22, 2h, WOU SHIN. eee teh A 
22.253 ON. (38. 48 Pera. 14, 


49°P it, 56,..57, 098 BO rare 
37, AGSON: GZaiG4:. 52 6P Lips: 
8, 23; 245 Vil 133s WS430\Ne Soa; 
1182 PL: ive 20; oct Ol, a6. 
xiii. 14; N. 49a, 53 V, 11. N. 
50:57, 54 Pp. x. 120-122; xi. 36; 
N10, 85 Pov, 205031. 111; Xii. 
51; xiii. 30; V. 56, 58, 82, 93, 
147; N. 10, 51. 56 V. 61, 79, 85. 
57 V. 139, 140; this sounds 
very much like Plato, Tim. 9; 
or 28 C6. .88 Plo ix: 20, i2ae7 Ne 
1. BOY, 522: 88 Pug. OM Gse 
x. 133. 62 P. xii. 20, 63 P, xii, 
B11 S22 Na Sh 


CHAPTER XL’. 


Numbers without initials are Enneads of Plotinos. 


1 iji, 6.6 to end. 2 5.1.9. 3 5.5.6, 
Numenius 42, 67. 45.4.2, N. 
15-17, 5 5:8.5:3)'63 6:60.95) Novo. 
6 1.862°1.4.113) 33.7 -N: 16; 97. 
768.19; N. 10, 32. 864.16; 
43.11. 9N. 54. 10N. 49a. 
1165.9; N. 46, 123.6. 13 N. 44. 
14272: 6.1.29; N. 44.) 4510 
meaning at least. 16 4.7.2, 3; N. 
Ad 20427 2. SSG Go 
40. 18 Philebus, in 4.3.1. 
1962.21. 201.26; 5.3.17; 3.4. 
21 6.3.16. 2216.6. 23 N. 31.22; 
33.8. SEAS 2 iiNec Za ee 
25514: N. 19. 26583; N. 
27a. 8. 275.8.3; 3.4.2; N. 27a. 8. 
28 3.8.8; 4.3.1, 8; 6.8.7; N. 27b. 
9g 29 Still, 30482; 
69.9: N. 29. 813.2.4; 5.1.6; 
§:5:7 oo. Lt, Nae Loe 3265.6: 
N. 37; 63. 33 4.7.1; 6.5.10; N. 
12.8. ibe Heh be Sale 26.3. 
85 3.1.22; 4.2.1, 
38, 36 5.6.6: 6.5.3: 
87 3.8.8; 5.8.4; N. 48 ; 38 47; N. 


44, 39 N, 55. 49 2.7.2; 6.1.29; N. 
44. 4147.3; 63.16; N. 44. 
4223.9; 3.4.6; N. 46, 52, 56. 
43 Still, see 1.1.9; 4.3.31; 6.4.15; 
N. 53. 44.4.2.2; N. 53. 45 N. 52. 
4611.10; 4.7.8; 5.83 473.4.4; 
N. 15. 4830. 49 4.4.10; N. 12. 
50 4.3.25; N. 29. 5148.8; N. 51. 
52481; N. 62a. 53481; 
quoting Empedocles; N. 43. 
5442.2; N. 27b. 5543.21; N. 
32, P8238 33348) INO SO seo 
575.9.5; N. 28. 58 4.7.14; N. 55, 
56. 59 3.6.6 to end. 69 14 15, 16, 
17, 44. 6161, and passim. 
6225.2: 2.4.16 ; N.55. 6318.15; 
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CHAPTER XIV (Continued). 


N. 46. ®9 6.6.16; N. 60. 79 6.2.9; 
N.26. 716.4.2. 722.45 4.87; 5.9.4 ; 


5.5.43 N.. 14, .76 2.91; 

CUsO. Pitan N. 36, 39. Also 
5.1.8. 8553; N. 36, 39 
POL oa NY 10,13.) 89.24.95; 
2.7.2; 6.1.29; 6.3.16; N. 44. 
8149.4:N.44. 8234.1; N. 44. 
8346.7; N. 44. 84 4.3.20; N. 
123) 445.) 85: Nox20 88 N. 21. 


See ON AS, Ot oi) OOS 
57. 898 3.4.22 Ny 57. 9047145 
6610-  °N, S2. 925.0.1:" Ne IZ, 
26. 9265.3; 6.7.31; 85.3; N. 
Res Es IO 97 24827 i223" 26, 
9355.13; N. 15; 49b. 94 1.4.11; 
166.7: (S89: Ne. 163.172, 18 
95 3.2.2; N. 15; 17. Alexander 
of Aphrodisia taught the 
world was a mixture, 2.7.1; 
47.13. 9649.4; 5.1.6; N. 26. 
97 Plotinos passim, N. 25. 
9861.23; N. 18. Also 6.9.10, 11. 
99 Passim: N. 10; 37; 63 
100581; N. 43. 101 3,93: N. 


SL) 202 62.7 NS 19.42) 20; 
2/a 3 00: 293 3.7.33. 4.4.33; N, 
30: 219424 2-5: 2.5.3: 5.4.2: N, 
26. 1952412, etc. 196246; 
Nuts 18/297 26.2 N..12.83 
18. 1982410; N. 12; 16; 17. 
109516; 6.9.10, Tei NOT: 
110642; 6.9.3; N. 10. 
DPS sO ING Od. e744, 
112 44.16: N. 46. 113 Might it 
mean an angle, and one of its 
sides. 1143.4.2:N.27. 115 4.8.5, 
Ooo 27D: 1165.96; Nes: 
ae aa Dc} 118 6.7.17; 36; 6.9.9; 
N. 29. 119 3.4.2; Si. N. 27b. 
120 3.4.6; N. 35a. 12167.1; N. 
27a, b. 122 Creation or adorn- 
ment; 2.4.4, 6; 4.3.14; N. 14; 
2 Noi 32.) 224\Pf, 
125 Pl. 6.4.10, 
126 P], 3.2.2; 
127 Numenius 20.6. 
128 Pj, 43.11; N. 32. 129 Pl. 
aoe ON, B28) 180 Pl: eS 
M269) 18K: 4.3.31, ced 
132 Pl, 5.1.9; N. 36, 39. 133 PI. 
2.9.11, 1.6.7 6.7.34 ; 69.11; N. 10. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1 Page 318. 2 N. 27b. 3 N. 26, 
27 OSA Oe Ke 1, Olas Ne UN Gh ad < 
7 26.3. $25.5. 9p. 106. 19 32, 


1144, 12iy, 511. 1327.10, 
14N. 30.21; 10. 254, 325. 


Cran Dan XVI. 


1 Plato and Old Academy, 
147. 229.6. 2 Of the world? 
That is, degrading creation 
from the second to the third 
sphere. 4 6.1.41. 5 N. 53. 62.3.9. 
7™One of form and _ matter. 


8 2.9.5. 92.9.9. 10 3.9.3d. 
114418. 124719, 13488, 
14 Laws, x. 8, 9, 13. 15 Zeller, 
Plato a..0, A., 593. Plutarch, 
Def. Or. 17. 16 A.D. 135-151. 
17 Ph. d. Gr. 3.2.217. 18 106. 


CHAPTER XVIT. 


PONY 87,00. 


2 63. 


e9at) 82. 2 AQ, 


= 


8. 


INDEX YOF SOURCES 


XIV. 4, p. 7274. 


2572 V.,29, 33- 


.Ib. IV. 59. 

. Euseb. P. E. XIV. 8. 
. Ib. sectio 2. 

st Dy’ Se) 35 


Ib. s. 14. 
bis. 1S, 


ga. Euseb. P. E. TX. 7, 1. 
gb. Origenes contra Celsum If. 


10. 


Tl. 
12. 


Acs 


1S, p. £3 Eh. 
Euseb. P. E. XI. 22 extr.p.5§43b, 
C3; 22, 3. 


FOUSE Dabs. aa LZ pd By ee 
Ib. s. 3. 
Clemens Alexandrinus Stro- 


mata I.p.411 Pott oder Euseb. 
Bet, TX 639), 40 ra. 


14—18. Chalcidius commentarii in 


19, 
20. 
21. 
22 


23: 


Platonis Timaeum cap.293 bis 
297, p- 393 sqq. Meurs. ‘Nunc 
iam Pythagoricum dogma re- 
censeatur Numenius eqs.’ 
Eusebius, P.E, XI.9,10p.525b. 
Ib. p. 526. 

Ib. p. 5274. 

IB D.'527.0; 

Euseb. P.E. IX, 8, Orig.c. Cels. 
IV. 51. 


. Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelii, ; 24. 


. Diogenes Laertius, VII. 2, 24, | 25. 


26 


Origenes contra Cels, IV. 51, 
p. 204 sq. H. 
Euseb. P. E. XI. 22, 3, p. 543. 


. Euseb, P. E. XI, 18, 11, p. §36d. 
. Euseb. ib. p. 537. 

. Euseb. ib. XI. 18, p. 538. 

. Euseb. ib. ib. p. 538. 

. Euseb. ib. ib. p. 538. 

. Euseb. ib. p. 538. 

. Ib. ib. p. 539. 

. Euseb. XI. 22, 6, p. §44b. 

1b, 

. Porphyrius, de antro nymph. 


L034: 


35d. Ib.c: 34: 


36. 


37- 


45. 
46. 
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Proclus, in Tim. p. 93; Philo 
LXX (1,265 Mang.). 
Syrian. in Ar. Met. p.894b, 24; 
cf. Proclus 1.1. p. 249. 


. Proclus. 1.1. p. 299. 

Ib. p. 268. 

aD? pa Tabs 

. Eusebius, P. E. XIII, 4 extr. 


p. 650c. 


. Macrobius, Saturn. I. 17, 65. 
. Olympiodorus, in Phaedonem, 


p. 66, 23 Finck. 


.Nemesius, tepl qucewc dv- 


OpwWrov, p.29 Aut. V (69 Matth). 
Origines, contra Cels. V, 57. 
Proclus in Tim. p. 187, 


47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 
on 
B2; 


53. 
54. 


55. 


INDEX OF SOURCES 


Proclus in Tim. p. 24, 26, 20C. 
Iamblichus apud Stob. ecl. I. 
44, 32, p. 896. 


Ib. fr. 37, p. 894. 

Ib. fr. 40, p. 910. 58 
Ib. fr. 69, p. 1066. 

Porphyrius, ap. Stob. ecl. I. 41, | 59 
25, p. 834. 

Ib. p. 836. 60 
Porphyrius, de antro nymph. | 61 
Cap./21; 22. 62 
Olympiodorus in Phaed. p. 98, | 63 


10 Finkh. | 
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Anima, Venet. 1535, quat. A. 
Peay. 


. Aeneas Gazaeus, Theophr. p. 


12, Boiss. oder 16. 


. Thedinga, p.18. Origenes c. 


Cels. 1V. 51. 


. Ib. 19. Macrob. in Somn., Scip. 


1, 219. 


. Proclus in Tim. 225 A, 226B. 
. Origines c. Cels. V. 38. 

. Proclus, in Tim., 24D. 

. Proclus, in Tim., 249 A, 

. Orig. c. Cels. 7. 6. 


56 Ioh. Philoponus in Arist. de| 65. Orig. c. Cels. 4. 58. 


Guthrie: Numenius von Apamea 


Plotinos, bis Life, Cimes and Philosophy 


By Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, A.M., Harvard, Pb.D., Tulane. 

This is a lucid, scholarly systematization of the views of Plo- 
tinos, giving translation of important and useful passages. It is pre- 
ceded by a careful indication and exposition of his formative itflu- 
ences, and a full biography dealing with his supposed obligations to 
Christianity. Accurate references are given for every statement and 
quotation. The exposition of, and references on Hermetic philoso- 
phy are by themselves worth the price of the book. 

Dr Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education has written ab- 
out it in the highest terms. Dr. Pau/ Carus, Editor of the Open 
Court, devoted half a page of the July 1897 issue to an appreciative 
and commendatory Review of it. Among the many other strong 
commendations of the work are the following: 

From G.R.S. Mead, Editor The Theosophical Review, London: 

It may be stated, on the basis of a fairly wide knowledge of the subje@, that the 
summary of our anonymous author is the CLEAREST and MOST INTELLIG- 
ENT which has as yet appeared. The writer bases himself upon the original text, 
and his happy phrasing of Platonic terms and his deep sympathy with Platonic 
thought proclaim the presence of a capable translator of Plotinos amongst us . . . 

To make so lucid and capable a compendium of the works of so great a giant 
of philosophy as Plotinos, the author must have spent much time in analysing the 
text and satisfying himself as to the meaning of many obscure passages; to test his 
absolute accuracy would require the verification of every reference among the hund- 
reds given in the tables at the end of the pamphlet, and we have only had time tu 
verify one or two of the more striking. These are as accurate as anything in a di- 
gest can rightly be expected to be. In addition to the detailed cbapters on the seven 
realms of the Plotinic philosophy, on reincarnation, ethics, and zsthetics, we have 
introdu€tory chapters on Platonism, Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and Emanationism, 
and on the relationship of Plotinos to Christianity and Paganism. 

Those who desire to enter into the Plotinian precin@ts of the temple of Greek 
philosophy by the most expeditious path CANNOT do BETTER than take this 
little pamphlet for their guides it is of course not perfe&t, but it is undeniably THE 
BEST which has yet appeared. We have recommended the T.P.S. to procure a 
supply of this pamphlet, for to our Platonic friends and colleagues we say not only 
YOU SHOULD, but YOU MUST read it. 

Human Broruernoop, Nov. 1897, in a very extended and most commend- 
atory review, says: TOO GREAT PRAISE COULD HARDLY BE BESTOW- 
ED upon this scholarly contribution to Platonic literature. 


Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, $1.31. 


Che Zomparative Literature Press, 


P. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 


The Complete Corks of Blotines 


Who Gathered All that was Valuable in Greek Thought 
And Prepared the Foundations for Christian Philosophy, 


for the first time rendered into modern English, by 


Kenneth Srlban Guthrie, 
A.M., Harvard; Ph.D., Columbia; Ph.D., Tulane Univers. of La.; 
M.D., Medico-Chirurgical, Philadelphia; A.M., and Professor in Ex- 
- tension, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

The importance of a translation of Plotinos may be 
gathered from the market value of the only other trans- 
lations. Bouillet’s French version is unobtainable, even 
at $50, while Carl Mueller’s mostly incomprehensible 
German version is scarce at $28. 

Thomas Taylor’s English version extends to no more 
than one fifth of the complete works, and is so antiquat- 
ed as to be mostly incomprehensible. 


Plan of Publication. 


As the public to which this classic can alone hope to 
appeal is composed of the more thoughtful classes of 
thinkers scattered all over the world, it would be manif- 
estly unwise for the translator, after unselfishly devoting 
to this monumental work the best years of his life, to add 
to this sacrifice financial involvment for the benefit of 
succeeding generations, by getting it out without distrib- 
uting the responsibility among those whose spiritual tn- 
terests are thereby promoted, the book will be issued thus: 

- The complete work will extend to four volumes, at $3 
each. They will be produced successively, on the receipt 
by the publishers of a sufficient number of advance sub- 
scriptions, at the reduced price of $2.50 each, the money 
not to be paid till delivery of the completed book. The 
endowment of the English-speaking world of thought 
with this classic will depend on the practical interest dis- 
played by independent thinkers, philosophers, universit- 
ies, public libraries, foundations for the promotion of re- 
search, and philanthropists. Sample pages will be mailed 
on application. Send in your entire subscription at once. 


The Comparatibe Literature Bress, 
P. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 


Che essage of Philo Judeus 


By Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, 

A.M., Hatvard; Ph.D., Tulane; M.D., Medico-Chiturgical, Phila. 

Next to Plato, Philo Judaeus is the author whose 
discursive and incidental manner of treating the 
deep truths of life makes the modern searcher after 
facts, who has no time to waste, most despair. Here 
however Philo’s teachings are so thoroughly system- 
atized that a single glance will explain to even the 
casual reader just what and where Philo speaks of 


His Life and Works 
Allegoric Interpretation and Mysteries 
d 


) 

Our World 
Human psychology and ethics 
Church and Sacraments; the Eucharist. 
Spirit and Inspiration. 
Eschatology. 
Salvation. 
Who were the Therapeuts ? 


Philo Judaeus is important because he is the fountain- 
head not only of Neo-Platonism, but also of that Graeco- 
Egyptian theology which gradually conquered the civil- 
ized world, and which cannot be understood without him 

‘Congratulations on your splendid analysis of Philo!’ 
Albert J. Edmunds, author of ‘Buddhist & Christian Gospels’ 
Highly recommended by 
Prof. Nathanael Schmidt, of Cornell University: 

I have recently gone through with some care The Message of Philo Judeus 
which you were good enough to send me. It seems to me that you have 
rendered a real service to many by this classified outline of Philo’s utterances 
on important subjects. The chapter on the Therapeuts also appears to me 


very useful, The idea suggested on p. 86 that Philo’s Therapeuts may be a 
sort of Utopia, like Plato’s Republic, is well worth considering. 


Net price, cloth- bound, post-paid, $41.31 


Che Comparative Literature Press, 


P. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 


The 
Life of Zoroaster 


in the words of bis own Hymns, the Gathas 


according to both Documents, 
the Priestly, and the Personal, on parallel pages, 
(A new Discovery in Higher Criticism,) 


Translated by 


Kenneth Splban Guthrie 


A.M., Harvard; Ph.D., Tulane; M.D., Medico-Chiturgical, Phila. 
M.A., G.D., Professor in Extension, University of the South, Sewanee 


This is one of the great scriptures of the world, but has 
until this present translation been practically inaccessible. 
There is a translation by an Englishman, butit is not on- 
ly more puzzling than the original, but it makes Zo- 
roaster speak like an Anglican theologian, instead of the 
pre-historic bard who was conducting a crusade against 
nomadicism, and for a cow-herding civilization. Besides, 
the acknowledged authorities on the subject do not hes- 
itate to acknowledge openly that it is to their financial 
interest to keep the text from the public. Anyone who 
desires to question this easily understood translation can 
purchase the author’s larger book which contains the full 
transliterated text, dictionary, grammar, criticism, out- 
lines, and tables of all available kindred information. 


Net price, cloth bound, post free, $1.10. 


Che Comparative Literature Press 


P. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 


Che Spiritual Message of Literature, 


A Manual of Comparative Literature, 
With Outlines for Study, and Lists of Important Books. 


} By Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, 
A.M., Hatvatd; Ph.D., Tulane; M.D., Medico-Chitrurgical, Phila. 


A fascinating GUIDE TO READING for every Reader, 
Suitable for Literary Clubs, Institutes, Schools, Colleges. 


It forms an unusually liberal education in Literature. 
It gives the spiritual gist of the world’s best lyric poetry. 
it shows where the greatest thinkers agreed or differed. 

It enables you to form mature literary judgments. 
It directs your efforts to the most fruitful fields. 


Che Racial Contributions to the World’s Tdeals 
are gathered from Hindu, Persian, Muhammadan, Mon- 
golian, Egyptian, Babylonian, Zoroastrian, Greek, Mex- 
ican, Malagasy, Slav, and Icelandic Sources. 
Che Great Legends of the World 
are studied in their elaborations by Aeschylos, Plato, 
Kkschemisvara, Dante, Calderon, Goethe, Shelley, Quinet 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Hardy, Moody, and others. 
Che Great World-Dramas of Salvation 
by Kebes, Augustine, Spenser, Bunyan, Byron, Ibsen, 
Hugo, Tolstoi, Krasinsky, Madach, Wilbrandt and 
Campoamor and others are explained in simple words. 
Recommended by Vice-Chancellor HALL, of Sewanee. 
Dr. MATTHEW WOODS, of PHILADELPHIA, writes of it: 
I have carefully gone over the manuscript of Dr Guthrie’s 
exceedingly interesting book, and have found in it, com- 
bined with much original thought, the learning of a stud- 
ious life. It cannot fail to make a profound impression. 
Net price, 350 pages, cloth bound, post-paid, $1.60 . 


Each Copy is inscribed by the Author; to get a copy, write name and address 
on this sheet, tear it off, and forward it, with the money, to him. 


Che Comparative Literature Press, 


P. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 


Fk COMPARATIVE +Shakespeare Unmasked, and Bacon Unmasked.25 cents a dozen 


: Progressive Publications iy Various Authors 


pee FICTION ®urrah for God! Five Oceult. Stories of absorbing interest, — 95 1 
-- @ Romance of Two Centuries, an Utopian Forward Glance at the Year ms, $28 
 Ghe Reuniting Pilgrimage. or, the Second Book of Acts, a relncarnational interpretation, — $1 
Perronik. the Simple-Hearted. the Breton Source- legend or the Holy Grall, ah! $1¢ 4 
Ghe Greek Pilgrim’s Progress. a translation of The Picture by Cebes, nig no 

_ Short Stories for Young Folks. their Parentsand Teachers, $1.25 | 
Sayonara, a charming J apanese playlet from the French Of d’Hervilly,, Sees Seems 


POETRY Votive Garlands, a final collection of Dr Kenneth S. Guthrie’s Poems, 
- Mithraic Mysteries Restored and Modernized, with Exercises, Illustrated, 

- Angelic Mysteries of the Nine Heavens, or Nine Angel- degrees of Initiation, ; — «$8 

_ Voices of Prayer and Praise. including the tymns Songs of the kere! Rea i | 
Famous Hymns to the Universal Divinity, A 


_ Ghe Spiritual Message of Literature. First Text-book of Comparative Literatue, = $2.50 — 
- Ghe Pagan Bible. or Angels Ancient @ Modern, Anthology & Source-Book, § $2 My 
Studies in Comparative Religion. Unraveling of Linguistic Confusions, Clues to Truth, a | a 

_ Message of the Master. Dissection ofthe Growthofthe Trinity-dogma, =§# $1 


ow the Master Saved the World, Dissection of Growth ot Salvation- eagle mane ke 
Popular illustrated History of Neo-Platonism, the 1925 Noiih Node Lectures, = NR $5 
Approaches to the Mystertes of Ail Nations. the 1426 North Node Lectures, NR $5 
Zodiac as Key & Fruit of Biography Drama & Literature. a Study of Character, AR $5 


‘EDUCATION Progressive Complete Education. or, Mariage as the Supreme School of Life, $i. 5 
Teachers’ Problems and How to Solve: ‘Them, 2 Historical Compendium of Method, $1, 5 
_ Alstory of Ed’n, Value & Limitations, 50cts. Mother-Tongue Method of Teaching Languages, 50cts 


THEOLOGICAL Jesus’s Educative Travels, or, Who Jesus Really Was,  .50 
Life of Jesus & of Christ. with Chronological Tables& Notes, = MR $5 
- Original New Testament. Restored to Its Primitive Sequence & its Formative Schools of Thouot, NR $5 
Traditional Mistranslations Corrected intheabove, = Gor cence 3 | 
New Testament Source Book. Revealing What it Originally Meant, Pines Seay | ay 3 


NEO-PLATONIC Plotinus, his Life, Times & Philosophy, Outline with Notes, $2 — 
Plotinus. Complete Works, Translation, Concordance, Explanation, "tn 1 voi., no discount, $6 95 % 
_ Pythagoras. Source-book and Library, Translated, with map, = § $3. _ 
Proclus. Life, Hymns & Works, Translated, Only Edition, net, | $3. 
Numenius. Father of Neo-Platonism, Works, Text & Translation, Explanation, Index, g2 
Philo Judaeus, Message of. Outline, with Notes, $2 

Apollonius of Tyana. Gospel of, Outline of Life, nt Bee. 
_ Zoroaster. Gathas of. Complete Text, Translation, Vocabulary, ‘Explanation, $5; a ‘Text only, 91,25 


‘RELIGIOUS Of Communion with God. an Undenominational ‘imitation ofchrist,? 50 & 1.00 
Ot the Presence of God: Similar Treatment of this topic, == CMake gD 

Ladder of God. Twelve Objective, Undenominational, Striking Addresses or Sermons, 
Prayer, Proofs, Flaws, Objections, a Missionary Guide for the Young, or a Quict Day, re 
Why You Want to Become a Churchman rather than a Socialist, Spiritualist oc Theo 1. 
Friendship Auman & Divine. Charming Gift or Meditation, 


ETHICAL. Conservation of Your Vitality. Physical, Mental & Spiritual, | 


Hic apae silt ails SS 


Sa > 


Prayers. Visions & Aspirations, collected trom the old “Prophet” Magazine, ‘precious, : 
rs Character-Study Manual. the first scientific, ‘practical effort in this sha R 
Religious Experiences oe Kenneth Sylvan Gurhrie. if 
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